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VOL.  IL 


CHAPTER  11. 


MAUD  SAYS  "  YES/ 


ITAUD  CHRISTOPHRSON  did  not  respond 
-^'^  immediately  to  the  question  whicli  Lord 
Evesby  had  put  to  her.  She  took  time  for  her 
reply,  and  Lord  Evesby  waited  anxiously. 

"  1  have  a  very  fair  memory,"  said  Maud  at 
last ;  "  I  am  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  any- 
thing of  importance.  Was  there  anything  of 
importance  1 — let  me  see." 

She  affected  to  consider  the  past ;  but  he 
broke  in  upon  her  reflection  lest  she  should 
turn  the  whole  retrospect  into  ridicule,  as  he 
thought  that  she  might  do. 

"  You  spoke  of  my  future  life,  Maud,"  he 
continued ;  "  and  were  interested  in  it  sufficient- 
ly to  wish  that  it  were  a  better  and  more  ear- 
nest one.     You  said  that  I  was  a  spendthrift 
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and  a  useless  member  of  society,  and  that  you 
believed  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  improve 
my  character  and  abandon  a  position  that,  so  far 
as  money  was  concerned,  was  certainly  an  em- 
barrassing one." 

"  In  a  few  words,  I  read  you  a  lecture,"  said 
Maud. 

"  By  which  I  have  profited,  and  every  word 
of  which  I  have  treasured,"  he  said  very  ear- 
nestly ;  "  for  in  your  interest  in  me,  in  your 
generous  ad^^ce,  I  read  a  hope  of  gaining  the 
affections  of  that  thoughtful  girl  whose  pity  I 
had  awakened," 

"  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  hasty  as  this. 
Lord  Evesby,"  said  Maud  ;  "or  that  you  would, 
in  less  than  five  minutes  of  our  meeting,  talk 
to  me  in  this  romantic  strain.  Is  it  policy  ? — is 
it  a  good  plan  ? — is  it  quite  fair  even  to  take  me 
by  surprise  f ' 

"  Ah,  you  have  not  thought  of  me  much,  I 
see,"  replied  Lord  Evesby,  looking  very  gloom- 
ily towards  the  gravel  path  at  his  feet,  '*  and 
you  have  a  right  to  check  me.      I  was   impetu- 
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Oils,  but  then  I  have  been  anxious  to  end  this 
uncertainty.  Great  heaven,  Maud,  do  you 
know  how  long  this  has  lasted  now  ?" 

Maud  was  silent.  If  the  impetuosity  were 
genuine,  if  he  had  really  thought  of  her  so  long 
and  ardently,  she  was  not  angry  with  it  or 
him.  And  surely  it  was  not  solely  for  her 
money  that  he  had  been  thus  pertinacious,  and 
had  even  amended  his  life ;  for  a  man  like  him, 
to  whom  the  great  gates  of  society  are  always 
open,  could  with  his  title  have  secured  a  richer, 
fairer,  and  more  amiable  woman.  It  might  be 
really  love  for  her,  it  was  possible,  she  thought 
now,  although  she  had  been  a  girl  of  many 
doubts,  and  there  had  been  times  when  she  had 
almost  despised  him  for  his  vacillation,  and 
never,  never  times  when  he  had  seemed  to  her 
that  glorious  demigod  of  a  woman's  fancy, 
without  whose  love  the  woman's  heart  col- 
lapses. 

"  I  want  you  to  be  matter-of-fact  to-day/ 
she  said  quietly,  and  after  the  silence  had  be- 
come embarrassing  to  both  of  them ;  "  I  know 
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how  long  this  has  lasted  on  your  side;  you 
know  what  respect  I  have  entertained  for  you 
on  mine.  When  1  left  home  after  the  quarrel, 
we  lost  sight  of  each  other,  and  we  were  not 
suffering  from  grief  much  when  we  met  in  a 
railway  carriage.  We  had  got  over  our  little 
troubles,  and  it  was  only  you  who  would  have 
sought  to  revive  them." 

"  I  knew  where  my  one  chance  of  salvation 
was." 

She  took  offence  at  this. 

*'  I  don't  care  for  that  compliment,  Lord  Eves- 
by,"  she  said;  "  I  do  not  believe  in  it." 

"  You  were  my  salvation ;  on  ,my  soul  you 
were  I"  he  cried  with  a  fervour  which  surprised 
her ;  "  for  it  was  only  you  who  could  have  led 
my  steps  aright  and  taught  me  a  belief  in  my 
own  unworthiness.  And  it  was  you,  after  all, 
that  saved  me,  and  led  me  to  respect  the  hon- 
our of  my  house." 

"  No,  it  was  not  I,"  replied  Maud  ;  "  some 
day  I  will  tell  you  whom  to  thank,  if  I  think 
that  you  have  done  well.     I  am  not  quite  cer- 
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tain  of  it  yet — I  am  even  a  little  distrustful  of 
this  melodramatic  style.  But  then  you  have 
been  abroad,  and  the  manners  are  more  stagey 
there,  I  think." 

"  I  have  tried  to  be  a  good  man,  Maud,"  he 
said  reproachfully,  "  and  in  that  effort,  made 
solely  by  your  encouragement,  you  only  see 
a  mark  for  satire." 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  said  Maud  quickly  ;  ^'  forgive 
me  if  I  have  pained  you  ;  but  you  were  extrava- 
gant in  your  speech,  and  I  am  prosaic  to-day 
and  cannot  sympathise  with  it.  Tell  me  the 
news,  Alfred,  and  leave  sentiment  till  to- 
morrow." 

It  was  the  first  time  for  many  years  that  she 
had  called  him  by  his  Christian  name,  and  his 
heart  thrilled  at  it.  He  took  hope  from  it ;  he 
thought  that  he  understood  her  ;  he  had  left  a 
great  deal  to  time,  and  he  had  faith  now  that 
time  would  reward  him  in  consequence.  And 
though  he  was  disposed  to  be  sentimental — 
though  he  was  naturally  of  a  sentimental  turn 
if  not  melodramatic — he  felt  that   it  would  be 
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better  for  him  and  for  the  hope  of  which  he  had 
raved  a  little,  to  keep  to  the  news  that  she  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  hear.  He  began  his  narrative, 
and  aiFected  her  more  by  his  simple  details  than 
he  had  done  by  his  fine  speeches,  which,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  he  had  rehearsed  a  little 
coming  along  in  the  train  that  morning.  For 
he  had  been  anxious  to  strike  whilst  the  iron 
was  hot — to  impress  Maud  Christopherson  by 
his  long  fidelity. 

After  all,  he  had  not  a  great  deal  to  tell  her, 
but  it  was  to  the  purpose,  and  he  went  a  step 
or  two  higher  on  that  pedestal  on  which  a 
woman  always  places  the  man  she  likes  best. 
She  could  look  up  at  him  and  respect  him, 
and  feel  that  it  would  not  take  a  long  while  to 
love  him,  now  that  he  had  proved  his  strength 
of  character  and  his  moral  courage.  We 
need  not  follow  Lord  Evesby  in  his  narra- 
tive, wdiich  may  be  related  very  briefly.  He 
had  paid  his  debts,  or  the  greater  part  of  them ; 
he  had  lived  quietly  and  unostentatiously ;  and  he 
had  not  wagered  a  single  penny  on  a  race-horse 
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since  he  had  promised  Mand  that  he  would  give 
up  turf  practices  for  ever.  He  had  even  accept- 
ed office  under  a  man  whom  his  father  would 
not  have  served  to  redeem  his  whole  fortune — 
an  ambassador,  who  was  a  new  man,  and  who 
had  stepped  into  his  post  on  account  of  his  abi- 
lities, and  not  for  the  blueness  of  his  blood — and 
he  was  going  in  altogether  for  diplomacy.  He  had 
met  a  few  old  friends  abroad  who  had  laughed  at 
him  and  his  new  notions,  but  he  had  been  civil  to 
them,  and  had  told  them  that  he  had  had  enough 
of  that  life  which  liad  given  him  the  honour  of 
their  acquaintance,  but  had  rendered  his  signa- 
ture a  thing  to  be  despised  on  the  back  of  a  bill. 
And  here  he  was  at  last  upon  leave  of  absence, 
a  poor  man,  still  one  who  could  not  only  look 
his  creditors  in  the  face,  but  look  steadily  at 
his  future,  and  see  nothing  therein  to  daunt  him 
if  he  kept  strong.  It  was  only  a  great  disap- 
pointment at  which  he  could  ever  give  way. 
Such  as  he  was  in  his  new  life,  Maud  Christo- 
pherson's  encouragement  had  made  him,  he  im- 
plied ;  and  it  was  only  left  her  to  guess  by  com- 
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parison  what  might  become  of  him  if  all  that  he 
had  labom-ed  for  still  held  itself  aloof  from  him. 
He  did  not  speak  of  it  himself. 

"  And  this  is  my  work,  then  ?"  said  Maud 
half  timidly. 

**Yes,  without  you  I  should  have  been  a 
loafer  to  the  end  of  time,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  I  am  proud  of  my  work,"  she  con- 
fessed, "  will  that  assertion  content  you  ?" 

She  held  out  her  hand ;  he  took  it  in  his  own 
and  pressed  it. 

"  For  the  present  it  will,"  he  whispered. 

There  was  no  farther  sentiment,  and  they 
walked  back  towards  the  house,  side  by  gide, 
the  best  of  friends.  Mr.  Lawson  saw  them  com- 
ing, and  would  have  rushed  upon  the  lawn  to 
congratulate  them,  had  not  his  wife  told  him  that 
he  might  mar  all  by  his  hasty  conclusions,  and 
Mrs.  Lawson's  hint  was  for  once  taken  and  fol- 
lowed. After  luncheon  they  went  for  a  drive  ; 
and  after  the  drive  and  after  dinner,  they  were 
in  the  grounds  again,  until  Mrs.  Lawson  thought 
it  was  chilly,  and  was  escorted  into  the  house 
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by  her  beetle-browed  husband.  Lord  Evesby 
persuaded  Maud  Christopherson  to  huger  there 
for  awhile  after  the  Lawsons  had  gone  in ;  and  it 
was  a  fair  time  for  sentiment  then,  he  thought 
— perhaps  she  thought  so  also — Avith  the  great 
yellow  moon  coming  up  over  the  sea,  and  the 
thickly-soAvn  stars  very  bright  in  the  blue  im- 
mensity above  them.  Here  began  the  world 
again  for  her,  as  it  had  begun  for  him,  mapped 
out  by  that  common-sense  precept,  which  she 
had  offered  as  to  an  old  friend  in  whose  career 
she  was  interested. 

*'  Oh,  Maud,  try  and  love  me — try  and  make 
my  future  all  that  it  might  be,  blessed  by  your 
affection,"  he  murmured,  after  a  few  sentences 
leading  up  to  this  romance. 

To  this  melodramatic  stageyism  perhaps,  but 
Maud  did  not  say  so  then.  For  a  moment  or 
two  she  trembled  at  his  earnestness,  and  then 
she  became  pale  and  firm,  as  though  in  his 
agitated  face  she  read  a  reproof  to  herself  for 
her  weakness. 

"  You  promised  many  things  when  you  left 
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here  last,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  answered,  that  if 
you  returned  with  those  promises  fulfilled,  and 
I  was  heart-free,  that  I  would  at  least  listen  to 
your  suit.  But  I  cannot  talk  of  a  great  love  for 
you,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  could  find  a  woman 
better  calculated  to  respond  to  your  affection. 
I  respect  you  very  much — I  am  proud  of  you — " 

"  And  you  will  accept  me  ?"  he  urged. 

"  I  am  afraid  still,"  she  answered. 

"Of  me?" 

*'  No,  of  myself.  I  regard  you  too  calmly.  I 
could  lose  you  mth  too  little  regret,"  she  an- 
swered frankly. 

"  We  are  not  boy  and  girl,"  he  said,  after 
gravely  considering  this  answer  for  an  instant ; 
*'  you  are  five-and-twenty,  and  I  am  thirty  years 
of  age.  But  I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart, 
and  you  will  soon  learn  to  love  me." 

"  You  will  believe  that  f  she  said ;  "  you  have 
the  courage  to  trust  in  me, — and  wed — me,  the 
bad-tempered  girl  ?" 

"  The  warm-hearted,  truthful  girl,  whom 
no  one  understands  except  myself,"  he   cried. 
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"Maud,  you  w^ll   promise   to    be    my   wife  ?  " 

"  I  will  promise — if  you  wish  it." 

"  Wish  it !"  he  cried  passionately,  as  he  clasp- 
ed her  to  his  breast  for  a  moment,  and  kissed 
her  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  found 
tears — were  they  wholly  of  joy  1 — upon  her  fair 
face. 

Thus  it  was  at  last  that  Maud  Christopherson 
promised  to  become  in  good  time  Lady  Evesby, 
of  Evesby  Court  in  Northamptonshire  ;  and  like 
a  singular  girl,  as  she  was,  began  to  fetter  her 
promise  with  conditions  before  they  who  had 
plighted  their  troth  had  returned  to   the  house. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  sound  the  trumpets 
and  beat  the  drums  over  this  engagement,  Al- 
fred," she  said,  when  they  were  on  the  terrace 
again.  *'  I  have  a  horror  of  publicity.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  congratulated  and  envied  by  my  lady 
acquaintances  for  the  next  six  months,  and  to 
be  sure  in  my  heart  of  all  the  spiteful  things 
which  will  be  said  of  her  who  angled  for  a  coro- 
net. You  are  going  away  again  ;  let  this  en- 
gagement be  known  only  to  you  and  me  and 
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those  -within  the  house  until  your  return.  When 
you  are  here  to  defend  me  from  the  Dorsetshire 
Philistines,  proclaim  the  eccentricity  of  your 
taste  if  you  will." 

Lord  Evesby  might  have  been  seen  to  change 
colour,  had  not  his  face  been  in  shadow  just 
then.  Something  in  her  remarks  had  startled 
him,  or  had  suggested  something  which  was 
not  new  to  him,  but  was  foreign  to  her. 

"  My  dear  Maud,  I  do  not  care  for  any  secrecy 
about  a  matter  of  this  kind,"  he  said,  speaking 
very  slowly ;  "  I  am  too  proud  of  you — too  afraid 
of  exposing  you  to  the  attentions  of  other  men." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that,"  she  said,  a 
little  caustically ;  *'  you  know  that  I  am  not 
liked  in  this  world  of  country  folk,  and  shall  at 
least  enjoy  my  position  if  curious  people  about 
here  have  nothing  to  say  of  me  yet." 

"  You  are  about  the  first  girl  who  has  ever 
desired  to  keep  her  engagement  a  secret,  I 
think,"  said  Lord  Evesby. 

"  It  is  for  my  own  peace'  sake,"  replied  Maud ; 
"  though  I  can  fight  my  own  battles  if  it  be 
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necessary.  Perhaps  it  is  an  impossibility, 
Alfred,"  she  added,  with  a  little  sigh ;  "  for  Mr. 
Lawson  must  know  of  this,  and  his  is  not  a 
reticent  nature." 

"  Oh,  I  can  answer  for  your  stepfather.  He 
will  prefer  it,"  said  Lord  Evesby,  with  so  much 
alacrity  that  he  found  the  great  gray  eyes  he 
loved  suddenly  looking  into  his  keenly  and  al- 
most searchingly ;  "  that  is,"  he  added,  with  less 
confidence,  "  I  will  ask  him  as  a  favour  to  be 
silent,  and  I  know  that  he  is  too  much  interested 
in  your  happiness  and  mine  to  thwart  any  wish 
we  may  express." 

"  Ye-es,"  said  Maud  thoughtfully,  as  she 
looked  away  from  him  again.  She  was  leaning 
on  his  arm ;  but  when  they  reached  the  open 
French  windows,  she  withdrew  her  hand  and 
said,  *'  I  shall  not  come  in  to-night.  I  shall 
not  see  you  again  till  the  morning.  Good 
night." 

"But " 

"  But  you  must  let  me  have  my  own  way ; 
I  am  of  an  imperious  disposition,  Alf,  you  know 
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already,"  she  said  smiling ;  "  and  I  am  tired, 
disturbed — quite  a  wild  woman." 

Lord  Evesbj  thought  so  when  he  saw  her 
face  betray  an  emotion  as  of  pain,  which  she 
evidently  endeavoured  to  repress. 

''  Your  will  is  law  to  me,  Maud,"  he  replied, 
bowing  over  the  hand  she  had  held  out  to  him. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  she  said  lightly  ;  "  thanks 
for  your  leave  of  absence.  I  am  tired  ;  I  want 
to  think  of  all  this  again,"  she  almost  pleaded. 

"  It  is  too  late  to  repent,"  he  said  laughingly. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that.  And  perhaps,  Evesby,  I 
shall  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  tell  everybody  in  the  county  that  I  am 
going  to  be  a  real  lady.  I'll  sleep  on't.  Good 
night." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead,  repeat- 
ing her  good  night,  and  let  her  pass  away  along 
the  terrace,  watching  the  flutter  of  her  light  silk 
dress  until  it  disappeared  through  a  doorway 
some  twenty  yards  beyond. 

Then  he  remained  very  rigid  and  grave, 
thinking  of  it  all  again  himself,  perhaps,  until 
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some  one  came  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
terrace  and  struck  him  smartly  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Well,  Evesby,  is  it  a  case  at  last  f  asked  Mr. 
Lawson. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  case,"  was  the  dry  rejoinder. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  perseverance. 
She's  a  prize  worth  securing — mad  as  she  is. 
Did  I  not  say  that  you  had  only  to  keep  to 
the  subject,  to  be  undisturbed  by  her  refusals, 
her  sharp  words  and  her  pious  ones ;  I  don't 
know  which  I  hate  most  at  times.  And  she  is 
yours — yours  at  last — and  Lord  Evesby  has 
played  his  cards  well." 

He  shook  hands  with  him  heartily  ;  and  Lord 
Evesby,  a  little  put  out  by  his  demonstrations, 
said  gloomily, 

"  You  congratulate  me  as  you  would  a  man 
who  had  drawn  a  lucky  number  in  a  lottery." 

"  So  you  have." 

"  You  know  that  I  love  Maud,  that  I  have 
loved  her  for  years." 

"  I  am  bound  to  believe  all  that  you  say,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Lawson  ironically. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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"  But  you  don't  believe  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  like  her  after  your  fashion  ;  but   as 

for  anyone  loving  that  spitfire,  by  God,  it  is  an 

_  impossibility  !     But  she  may  be  tamed  ;   I  have 

always  said  that  there  was  a  chance  of  taming 

Maud  Christopherson." 

"  Be  pleased  to  understand,  Mr.  Lawson," 
said  Lord  Evesby,  with  a  sudden  assumption  of 
dignity,  "  that  she  is  to  be  my  wdfe,  and  that  I 
will  not  hear  a  word  spoken  to  her  prejudice 
without  calling  the  speaker  to  account.  You 
know  that  I  love  that  woman." 

"  I  know  that  you  love  almost  any  woman 
you  meet,"  replied  Lawson,  with  a  laugh. 

"  It's  a  lie !"  said  the  nobleman,  with  more 
fierceness  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
his  past  demeanour. 

"  And  that  women  love  you  very  often,"  con- 
tinued Lawson,  not  put  out  in  the  least  by  the 
uncourteous  denial  given  to  his  last  assertion ; 
"for  you  are  a  man  mth  a  name,  and  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  well  up  in  sentiment.  I  don't 
blame   them — I    don't   blame  you.      And  now 
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that  the  match  is  decided  upon,  and  success 
secured,  why  I,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  will  only 
smile  at  the  bygones,  along  with  the  man  of 
honour  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  to  address. 
Shall  we  smoke  a  cigar  together  before  we  go 
inr 

"If  you  like." 

Lord  Evesby  dropped  into  a  seat  that  was 
handy  upon  the  terrace,  put  his  hat  aside,  and 
clutched  his  head  between  his  hands,  as  if  with 
the  sudden  and  insane  intention  of  taking  it  off 
along  with  his  hat. 

**  What  is  the  matter  now  V  asked  Lawson. 

"  That  girl  is  one  of  the  best  women  in  the 
world,"  he  cried ;  "  I  wish  that  I  were  worthier 
of  her,  that  I  was  the  man  she  thinks  me,  that 
my  whole  life  had  been  the  meek,  inoffensive 
simpleton's  for  which  her  purity  gives  me  credit. 
And  yet  I  have  loved  her  for  years,  and  it  was 
only  rage,  disappointment,  recklessness — Law- 
son,  I  will  be  one  of  the  best  of  husbands — I 


swear  it  here  to-night. 
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"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it — don't  make  a  noise," 
said  Lawson,  coolly,  "  or  they'll  hear  you.  She's 
upstairs  with  her  mother,  telling  her  all  the 
news,  and  here's  the  room  above  us.  Try  a  cigar, 
my  lord." 

But  they  had  not  heard  a  word  of  this  strange 
dialogue.  It  might  have  saved  Maud  Christo- 
pherson  much  future  trouble  if  they  had ;  but 
she  was  full  of  her  own  version  of  the  facts,  and 
had  stolen  to  her  mother's  room,  as  Mr.  Lawson 
had  conjectured.  She  had  found  her  mother 
before  the  dressing-glass,  having  her  hair  dress- 
ed by  the  maid,  and  had  dismissed  the  servant, 
to  Mrs.  Lawson's  dissatisfaction. 

"You  might  as  well  have  allowed  Emma  to 
finish  my  hair ;  I  shall  be  a  fright  in  the  morn- 
ing, Maud." 

"  I  will  be  3^our  maid  myself  to-night." 

"  You  are  very  kind ;  but  I  always  liked  Em- 
ma's touch — an  invaluable  woman  is  Emma, 
Maud." 

"I  will  ring  for  her  presently,  then,"  said 
Maud,    quickly   moving   aside ;   "  I   have    only 
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something  to  tell  you  in  a  few  words.      I  have 
accepted  Lord  Evesby." 

"  I  thought  you  would  this  time,"  replied  the 
mother,  holding  out  her  hand  to  her  daughter. 
"  I  am  glad.  I  think  he  will  give  you  a  better 
and  more  cheerful  home  than  this  has  been  to 
you  ;  and  in  good  time  you  will  not  be  sorry  to 
leave  me  again." 

"  I  have  accepted  him — and  I  don't  love  him 
a  bit,"  said  Maud. 

"  My  dear  child  I" 

"And  I  have  told  him  so,"  continued  Maud, 
"  so  that  he  shall  not  look  for  any  great  bursts 
of  affection  on  my  part.  But  I  like  him,  of  course 
— I  know  no  one  whom  I  shall  like  better  than 
my  faithful  swain  below-stairs.  I  have  no  depth 
of  devotion  in  me,  but  my  lord  shall  iSnd  me  a 
most  exemplary  wife,  and  one  who  will  like  him 
better  with  every  day,  until  the  real  loves  comes, 
mamma.  I  shall  make  him  very  happy,  he  tells 
me,"  she  cried ;  "  and  in  his  happiness  I  shall 
find  my  own.  I  am  sure  of  that,  or  I  would 
never  have  said  yes." 
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The  mother  was  vain,  and  artificial,  and  spas- 
modic; but  she  was  a  true  mother  in  some 
things,  and  as  the  daughter's  arms  stole  round 
her,  and  her  head  rested  on  her  shoulder,  the 
tears  fell  fast  down  the  cheeks  from  which  their 
natural  bloom  had. departed,  and  the  bloom  of 
the  hour,  at  half-a-guinea  a  box,  had  been 
brushed  off  for  the  night. 

"  Yes,  you  will  make  those  happy  who  try  to 
make  you — I  never  did.  Fortune  was  against 
me,  my  child,"  she  murmured. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  was  to  blame,"  cried  Maud,  gener- 
ously. 

"  Well,  we  will  not  say  anything  more  about 
that — perhaps  you  were,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson,  re- 
viving. "Oh!  dear,  I  wish  you  had  not  dis- 
turbed me  like  this  to-night ;  I  shall  be  quite  an 
old  woman  to-morrow.  But,  God  bless  you, 
Maud,  and  make  your  marriage  all  peace  and 
harmony,  as  my  first  was,  though  I  do  not  say 
a  word  against  the  second — I  never  have — I 
never  will." 

She  dashed  a  second  series  of  tear-drops  from 
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her  eyes,  and  looked  very  firm  for  an  instant, 
and  not  unlike  Maud  in  one  of  her  own  firm 
moods  ;  then  she  lay  back  languidly  in  her  chair, 
and  pointed  to  the  window,  which  was  slightly 
open  that  warm  summer's  night. 

"  Shut  it,  dear,  shut  it,"  she  said  ;  "  those 
wretches  are  smoking  on  the  terrace,  I  am  sure." 

Maud  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out, 
before  she  closed  it,  as  her  mother  had  request- 
ed. Was  she  nearer  love  for  the  man  below 
than  she  had  bargained  for  ?  and  had  his  long 
attachment  drawn  him  closer  to  her  heart  at 
last  ?  Or  was  she  spasmodic  that  night,  and  so 
unlike  herself,  that  she  was  very  like  her  mo- 
ther ?  There  were  some  flowers  in  a  vase  upon 
the  toilet-table,  and  she  took  them  in  her  hand 
and  shook  down  the  blossoms  upon  the  younger 
man  sitting  beneath  the  window  enjoying  his 
cigar. 

"  Good  night,"  she  murmured ;  and  before 
Lord  Evesby  could  look  up  she  was  gone. 

"  Crowned  with  roses,  0  lucky  Eros ! "  said 
Mr.  Lawson,  taking  another  cigar  from  his  case. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE. 

r  ORD  EVESBY  remciined  a  fortnight  at  The 
-'^  Woodlands,  and  courted  Maud  Christo- 
phers on  every  day.  In  that  time  Maud  believed 
she  had  read  his  whole  heart,  knew  every  little 
secret  that  had  ever  nestled  there,  and  under- 
stood to  the  depths  that  character  in  which 
she  was  interested.  He  was  the  very  man  that 
she  had  always  thought  him,  and  hence  she 
complimented  herself  on  her  own  perspicacity  : 
he  was  a  weak  man  in  many  things,  and  bril- 
liant in  nothing ;  but  a  gentleman  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  earnest,  affectionate,  and 
true.  If  he  was  not  gifted  with  those  great 
qualities  which  command  admiration  and  at 
times  reverence,  he  was   a  fair  sample  of  the 
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average  Englishman ;  and  what  else  could  the 
ambition  of  Maud  Christopherson  desire?  He 
had  been  careless  as  regards  money  matters  ; 
he  had  been  smitten  at  an  early  age  with  the 
national  fever  of  turf  speculations ;  but  he  had 
shown  firmness  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  backed 
from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  to  which  his  rash- 
ness had  lured  him.  A  promise  to  a  woman  had 
saved  him ;  and  the  woman  had  been  grateful 
for  his  precaution,  and  was  to  reward  him  in 
due  course  \\dth  herself  and  her  fortune.  Sure- 
ly the  moral  of  a  repentant  life  was  here  clearly 
exemplified ;  the  woman  he  had  loved  for  six 
years  or  more  had  smiled  on  him  at  last,  and 
in  the  success  of  his  suit,  he  saw,  happy  fellow, 
the  regeneration  of  his  estate. 

They  rode  out  a  great  deal  together ;  they 
went  to  church  twice  on  Sunday  ;  but  the 
Brayling  folk  did  not  readily  make  a  story 
out  of  them.  They  who  had  known  Mr. 
Lawson  longest,  and  remembered  his  wife  as 
Mrs.  Christopherson,  thought  nothing  of  it. 
Lord  Evesby  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
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and  not  a  marrying  man ;  at  all  events,  a  man 
not  likely  to  marry  one  so  cross-grained  as  Miss 
Christopherson  was  supposed  to  be  ;  and  those 
to  whom  the  Lawsons  were  newcomers  thought 
here  and  there  that  such  an  event  might  be  on 
the  cards  presently,  if  Lord  Evesby  were  not 
snapped-up  by  more  aristocratic  friends  in  due 
course.  Miss  Christopherson  had  money,  and 
there  was  no  telling  what  might  happen  any- 
where when  money  was  in  question.  But  it  was 
evident  that  Lord  Evesby  was  not  particularly 
attentive ;  and  at  Brayling  church,  whither 
they  came  of  a  Sunday  morning  and  evening, 
Mr.  Lawson  invariably  sat  between  them ;  and 
once,  when  Mrs.  Lawson  was  with  them,  his 
lordship  devoted  his  sole  attention  to  her,  find- 
ing out  those  places  in  prayer-book  and  hymn- 
book  which  she  seemed  totally  unable  to  dis- 
cover for  herself.  But  those  charitable  folk 
who  were  old  established  in  Brayling,  and  those 
comparative  new-comers  to  whom  the  Lawsons 
were  strangers,  were  both  of  one  opinion,  that 
Miss  Christopherson,  pretty  and  rich  as  she  was, 
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would  be  very  glad  to  catch  the  title  which  was 
still  floating  in  the  market,  and  thus  secure  an 
aristocrat  for  a  husband.  But  the  general  opin- 
ion was  that  he  was  not  to  be  caught  in  a  hurry. 

On  the  Sunday  evening  above  referred  to, 
Lord  Evesby  and  Maud  had  arranged  to  walk 
home  across  the  fields,  leaving  the  carriage  to 
convey  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson  to  The  Woodlands. 
It  had  been  arranged  before  leaving  home ;  and 
the  Brayling  folk  were  a  little  perplexed  when 
they  saw  Lord  Evesby  assist  Mrs.  Lawson  into 
the  carriage,  step  aside  to  allow  her  husband  to 
follow  her,  and  then  wave  his  hand  in  friendly 
adieu  as  he  went  back  to  Maud  Christopherson. 

As  the  carriage  rolled  away,  and  Lord  Evesby 
offered  his  arm  to  his  Jianc^e^  Maud  all  at  once 
felt  a  hand  plucking  at  the  skirt  of  her  dress. 
Turning  suddenly,  she  discovered  at  her  side  a 
feeble  old  woman,  whom  she  had  seen  once 
before  in  her  life,  and  whom  she  remembered 
calling  at  the  Asylum  four  years  and  a  half  ago. 

"  You  don't  recollect  me,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge, 
nodding  her  head  and  shaking  visibly.     "  I  have 
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passed  out  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  so  easy  for  the 
young  to  forget." 

'^  I  remember  you  perfectly,  Mrs.  Bridge,"  said 
Maud,  extending  her  hand.  "  I  hope  you  are 
well.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  back  again  in 
Bray  ling." 

"  I  don't  see  why  that  should  make  you  glad," 
replied  the  old  lady,  with  her  usual  frankness. 

"  Why,  have  I  not  one  friend  more  ?"  said 
Maud  laughing. 

The  old  lady's  features  relaxed  at  this  com- 
pliment, and  she  said, 

"  Perhaps  you  have,  although  at  a  distance 
which  is  not  likely  to  grow  less.  You're  hap- 
pier than  you  were  then?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  that  I  am  happy  now,"  replied 
Maud,  and  she  pressed  her  lover's  arm  lightly 
with  her  gloved  fingers  as  she  spoke.  So  many 
doubts  were  dissipated ;  the  world  before  her 
lay  fair  and  bright ;  she  was  friends  with  all 
those  from  w4iom  a  strong  will  and  a  strong 
sense  of  injury  had  divided  her ;  and  she  had  a 
right  to  consider  herself  happy.      There  were 
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people  about  her  who  respected  her,  and  a  man 
who  loved  her ;  and  the  change  had  made  her 
heart  light. 

"That's  well;  that's  as  it  should  be,"  said 
Mrs.  Bridge.  "  I  saw  that  you  were  a  brighter 
woman — I'm  not." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that." 

"  Sorry  and  glad,  and  all  in  one  breath — 
that's  like  a  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge  senten- 
tiously ;  and  then  dropping  her  voice  to  a  low 
whisper,  she  added  huskily,  ''Can't  he  go  on 
a  little  way  ?     I  hate  talking  before  strangers."' 

Maud  smiled  at  the  old  lady's  emphasis,  and 
whispered  in  her  turn  a  few  words  to  her  escort, 
who  dropped  back  a  few  paces  instead  of  going 
forward  as  suggested,  and  allowed  the  ladies  to 
precede  him.  Mrs.  Bridge  immediately  hooked 
herself  to  MaudChristopherson's  arm,  and  hopped 
by  her  side,  to  the  amazement  of  the  good  folk 
streaming  from  church  and  chapel  that  Sunday 
evening.  Lord  Evesby  regarded  her  with  an  in- 
dolent kind  of  curiosity.  She  was  one  of  the 
oddities  of  which  Brayling  had  many  ttj  boast ; 
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and  Maud — his  Maud — must  put  up  with  all 
kinds  of  country  folk  whilst  she  lived  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place. 

"  You'll  not  mind — you,  the  fine  lady  here," 
said  Mrs.  Bridge  almost  satirically  ;  ^'it's  not 
familiarity,  but  a  help  on  the  way.  I'm  not  so 
strong  as  I  was.  I  have  not  a  grandson's  arm 
to  lean  upon  now ;  and  you  mustn't  take  this 
amiss." 

"  Why  should  I  ?" 

"  I  saw  you  in  church  last  Sunday,  but  I  did 
not  care  to  speak — ^we  Bridges  are  as  proud  in 
our  way  as  the  Christophersons,  and  I  thought 
that  it  was  your  place  to  speak  to  me." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  living  in 
Brayling  again." 

"Hasn't  he  told  you?" 

"Who?" 

"  Mr.  Lawson." 

"  No.  Mr.  Lawson  has  not  told  me  of  your 
return,  Mrs.  Bridge." 

"  It  was  not  very  important  news,  perhaps," 
said  Mrs.  Bridge ;  "  and  I  have  been  only  here  a 
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fortnight.  But  he  saw  me  in  the  town  last  week 
and  scowled  at  me,  and  had  the  impudence  to  tell 
me  that  he  thought  Brayling  had  been  rid  of  the 
Bridge  lot  for  good,  when  my  son  and  his  wife 
went  away  to  Australia,  to  get  a  better  living 
there  than  here.  Do  you  know  what  I  said  back 
to  him  r 

"  No." 

"  That  the  Bridges  belonged  to  Brayling,  and 
were  famous  in  it  before  the  Lawsons  were  heard 
of;  and  that  they  would  be  famous  in  it  again, 
despite  a  fifty  years'  fall,  and  the  Lawsons  should 
take  oif  their  hats  to  them  yet.  I  hate  the  Law- 
sons.  His  father  was  the  hardest,  bitterest  land- 
agent  that  ever  cursed  a  county :  and  the  Law- 
sons — all  that  are  left  of  them — hate  us.  But 
you  do  not  care  to  hear  me  talk  in  this  way." 

"  No ;  I  do  not  care,"  said  Maud  frankly ; 
"  coming  out  of  church,  we  need  not  speak  of 
those  we  hate." 

"You  hate  him r 

"No,  don't  think  that,"  replied  Maud  very 
quickly.     "  I  quarrelled  once — I  have  forgotten 
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and  forgiven — you  must  not  talk  in  this  manner 
to  me." 

Mrs.  Bridge's  hand  immediately  dropped  from 
Maud's  arm,  and  she  went  on  several  steps  with- 
out her,  considering  the  reproof  that  had  been 
bestowed.  She  would  have  gone  away  without 
another  word,  deeply  offended  ^vith  the  young 
woman,  whom  she  had  blest  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, had  not  Maud  said  quietly,  "  Your  grand- 
son is  still  in  London,  I  presume  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bridge's  face  lost  its  dark  expression  at 
once. 

"  Of  course  he  is.  Ah,  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten him — I'm  glad  of  that.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  the  only  one  I  have  to  be 
proud  of;  but  I'm  keeping  you  from  that  long 
man  behind." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  him,"  said  Maud,  laughing 
again. 

"  I  don't,"  repUed  Mrs.  Bridge ;  "  I  don't  mind 
anybody — why  should  I,  being  independent  and 
my  own  mistress  ?  They  say  he's  a  lord.  Miss 
Christopherson  f 
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"  Yes,  he  is  a  lord." 

"  And  I  say  back  to  them,  when  they  talk 
about  you  here,  as  country  people  will  talk,  that 
you  are  not  the  girl  whose  head  is  to  be  turned 
by  a  lord,  but  are  as  shrewd  and  sensible  as  I  am. 
That's  not  the  man  for  you,  Miss  Christopher- 
son." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,"  and  Maud  gave  another 
of  her  rippling  laughs,  and  the  old  woman  at  her 
side,  who  had  once  again  taken  her  arm,  regard- 
ed her  attentively. 

"  What  a  change — what  a  light  heart  at  last ! 
just  as  it  should  be  with  the  Christophersons.  I 
can  remember  your  father  before  you  were  born ; 
and  he  was  never  without  a  smile  or  a  good  word. 
If  he  had  lived — what  a  difference  !" 

"Ah,  what  a  difference  !"  said  Maud  sorrow- 
fully in  reply. 

"  The  child's  love  for  the  father  lives,  though  ; 
and  what  a  great  trait  of  character  it  is !"  cried 
Mrs.  Bridge  warmly.  "  I  like  the  natures  that 
cling  to  old  ties,  old  associations — old  women." 

"That  is  why  you  like  your  grandson?" 

VOL.  IT.  D 
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"  And  you ;  for  in  a  way,  I  like  you,  mind.  I 
would  not  have  come  here,  and  have  left  him — 
even  to  save  my  life  a  little  longer,  as  the  Lon- 
don doctors  said  it  would — if  he  had  not  wished 
that  I  should  live  for  his  sake.  For  he  don't 
seem  to  get  on  exactly  without  the  old  lady  to 
advise  him.  He  is  so  good  and  true  a  man, 
that  Geoffry  of  mine,  so  different  to  young  men 
as  they  run  nowadays,  poor  rips." 

Old  Mrs.  Bridge  was  of  the  race  of  Bridges 
that  had  dropped.  She  had  never  been  rich, 
though  she  remembered  some  Bridges  of  Bray- 
ling  that  had  been ;  and  her  education,  though 
not  altogether  neglected,  had  not  been  improv- 
ed by  contact  with  beings  of  a  lower  sphere,  in 
which  much  of  her  life  had  been  spent.  Little 
phrases  of  "  the  masses"  crept  in  now  and  then, 
and  gave  emphasis  to  her  discourse.  Mrs. 
Bridge,  when  emphatic,  never  studied  her  man- 
ner of  expression ;  and  she  was  emphatic  very 
frequently. 

"  You  are  proud  of  your  grandson  ?"  said  Miss 
Christopherson. 
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"  Proud  of  him  !  Ay,  I  am,"  exclaimed  the 
old  lady  enthusiastically,  "  though  he  does  not 
know  it — though  I  keep  him  humble  by  telling 
him  how  stupid  he  is,  whenever  1  have  a  chance. 
But  he's  as  dear,  good,  and  noble  a  boy  as  ever 
stepped  in  shoe-leather.  And  everybody  likes 
him,  takes  to  him,  and  sees  his  worth  and  clev- 
erness with  the  same  clearness  as  even  these 
old  eyes  do.  He's  a  genius,  and  he's  not  the 
first  that  has  been  in  our  family." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Maud,  repressing  another 
smile  with  some  difficulty,  and  a  smile  which 
Mrs.  Bridge  would  not  have  cared  to  see  at  this 
juncture. 

"  He  was  an  office-boy  at  the  brewer's  when 
you  met  him  at  Spanswick's  tally-shop,  and 
lent  him  money.  Now,  what  do  you  think  he 
is,  and  not  two-and-twenty  till  next  Christr- 
mas?" 

"A  principal  clerk,  perhaps;  young  men  rise 
in  office,  if  they  are  energetic  and  well-man- 
nered." 

"  He  is  manager,  Miss  Christopherson,  and  he 
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is  to  be  a  partner  presently,"  cried  the  old  lady 
proudly  ;  "  it  will  be  Merton  and  Bridge  soon  ;  it 
is  quite  settled.  Think  of  that  for  a  minute, 
please." 

"  Yes,  I  am  thinking,"  said  Maud. 

*'  Old  Merton  lost  his  son  and  his  right  hand 
at  the  business  three  years  ago.  Young  Merton 
went  doAvn  in  his  yacht  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  old  man  nearly  broke  his  heart.  But  it 
was  wisely  ordered  that  he  should  take  to  Geof- 
fry  presently,  and  Providence  was  good  to  us 
in  swamping  young  Merton.  Everything  is 
wisely  ordered;  though  I  should  not  have 
thought  so,  if  Geoffry  had  gone  to  the  bottom 
instead.  Geoffry  is  quick  and  clever,  and  puts 
money  in  the  pocket  of  the  firm  ;  and  as  he  is 
liked  by  the  old  man  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
his  cleverness,  he  is  to  be  a  partner  as  soon  as 
the  deeds  are  ready.  The  little  villa  on  the 
high  road,  which  we  are  coming  to  in  a  minute, 
he  bought  with  his  own  money  for  one,  whose 
native  air,  they  said,  could  only  keep  the  breath 
of  life  in  her  a  little  longer.  And  when  he  comes 
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down  to  see  me  you  will  not  recognise  the  boy 
in  the  strapping  man  with  the  big  beard,  who 
calls  me  grandmother.  Bless  my  soul,  how  I 
have  been  talking !  I  know  it  now  by  the 
thump,  thump  here,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  Bridge  paused  to  take  breath  and  to  lay 
her  hand  upon  her  heart ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Lord  Evesby,  sauntering  in  the  rear  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  large  crown  of  the  old 
lady's  beaver  bonnet,  coughed  for  about  the 
fiftieth  time  to  attract  Maud  Christophers on's 
attention.  When  would  that  garrulous  old  wo- 
man with  the  kangaroo  step  relinquish  the  arm 
of  his  betrothed  and  go  upon  her  way? 

His  cough  on  this  occasion  was  heard  by  Mrs. 
Bridge,  who  turned  her  sallow  face  immediately 
towards  him. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  that  noise,  young 
man,"  she  said  sternly.  '^Miss  Christopherson 
and  I  are  talking  of  the  old  times,  and  you 
must  wait  a  moment.  Unless,"  turning  to  Maud, 
"  you  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  me  ?" 

*'  Why  should  I  be  glad?"  asked  Maud. 
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"  You  can  see  me  to  the  door  of  my  house  for 
this  once,"  she  said ;  "  and  then  never  come  my 
way  again  without  your  own  free  will.  I  shall 
not  force  myself  upon  you — that  is  not  likely ; 
but  if  you  ever  care  to  take  pity  on  a  lonely 
woman,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  hardly 
know  why,  but  I  should." 

"  Then  I  will  come." 

A  hundred  yards  farther  along  the  road 
brought  them  to  Mrs.  Bridge's  house :  a  pretty 
villa  lying  back  from  the  highway,  half  lost  in 
its  roses  and  giant  hydrangeas,  which  were 
flourishing  there  to  perfection. 

"  I  never  thought  to  be  housed  like  this,"  said 
Mrs.  Bridge ;  "  but  it  has  come  round  like  a 
dream.  We  go  up  and  down  strangely,  we 
Bridges :  my  father  was  rich,  and  lost  his  riches 
in  mines ;  and  my  son  has  been  always  poor. 
Now  Geoffry  is  coming  to  the  surface  again, 
and  has  carted  me  off  to  this  place,  out  of  the 
way  of  his  greatness." 

Mrs.  Bridge  walked  with  a  stick,  with  which 
she  now  struck  the  ground  querulously. 
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"  He  has  not  sent  you  here  out  of  the  way  ot 
him,  I  hope,"  said  Maud. 

"  Well,  well,  well,  perhaps  not,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bridge;  "but  it  puts  me  out  of  temper  to  be 
away  from  the  lad,  to  feel  that  he  has  done  this 
for  the  best,  and  that  the  best  is  very  dull, 
dreary,  and  miserable.  Hadn't  I  better  have 
lived  a  less  time  with  him  than  have  been  shut 
away  in  this  hole  ?  How  can  he  get  on  without 
me  in  London?" 

"  I  am  afraid  that  yours  is  an  impatient  nature, 
Mrs.  Bridge." 

"  So  is  yours,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge  ;  '^  you  need 
not  school  me.  I  am  an  older  and  more  sensible 
woman.     Good  evening." 

Mrs.  Bridge  drew  her  hand  from  Maud's  arm, 
and  went  up  the  slope  on  which  her  house  was 
built  with  singular  celerity.  Standing  with  her 
hand  upon  the  front  gate,  she  looked  back  and 
nodded  towards  our  heroine. 

"  God  bless  you,  child !"  she  said,  and  then 
limped  slowly  along  the  garden  towards  the 
villa  which  her  grandson  had  bought  for  her. 
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Lord  Evesby  was  by  Maud's  side  the  instant 
afterwards. 

*'  That's  a  true  Brayling  specimen,"  he  said, 
laughing ;  "  how  you  must  have  been  bored 
with  that  old  woman  !" 

'^No,  I  was  not  bored,  or  I  should  have 
parted  with  her  before  this,  Alfred,"  she  said  ; 
"  she  is  eccentric  and  querulous,  and  I  rather 
like  her." 

"  My  dear  Maud,  is  it  possible  ?" 

"  If  ever  I  live  to  grow  old,  I  shall  resemble 
her  exactly,"  Maud  continued  thoughtfully. 

*'  Great  Heaven,  I  hope  not !" 

"  I  shall  be  discontented,  disagreeable,  always 
hard  to  please.  I  give  you  fair  warning  of  the 
ogress  that  I  shall  eventually  become,  my  lord," 
she  said,  with  mock  solemnity. 

'*  But  I  may  become  an  ogre  to  match." 

"  No ;  you  are  of  too  equable  a  disposition. 
Nothing  will  ever  disturb  you." 

"  Why  should  it — now  that  I  am  the  first 
favourite  ?" 

It  was  a  horsey  phrase,  but  he  spoke  with 
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emotion  ;  and  Maud  thought  it  was  pleasant  to 
have  this  man's  love,  and  to  feel  assured  that  he 
regarded  her  as  the  one  means  to  his  felicity. 
Not  a  strong-minded  man,  but  very  amiable 
and  gentle  and  gentlemanly ;  surely  there  would 
be  happiness  for  her  in  sharing  his  life  to  the 
end  ?  He  would  always  give  her  her  own  way  ; 
he  would  never  have  a  wish  apart  from  hers. 
There  would  be  no  one  to  thwart  her,  control 
her  actions,  direct  her  thoughts,  or  render  her 
submissive  to  a  nature  more  powerful  than  her 
own.  And  was  she  not  fond  of  her  own  way? 
had  she  not  in  old  times  too  forcibly  asserted  it, 
and  acted  upon  it  ?  Yes ;  but  for  all  that  she 
had  a  reverence  for  a  strong  mind,  and  her  idea 
of  a  wife's  duties  had  been  implicit  submission. 
She  would  have  preferred  Lord  Evesby  a  firmer 
man :  one  to  whom  she  could  have  looked  for 
guidance,  and  in  whose  good  counsel  she  could 
have  had  faith  for  ever.  She  had  not  dreamed 
until  now  of  a  husband  who  would  rely  upon 
/ier,  and  to  whom  in  the  hour  of  trouble — and 
her   money  would   not   keep   trouble  away  in 
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God's  time — he  would  come  for  consolation. 
But  lie  was  a  good  fellow  ;  and  she  liked  him 
better  every  day.  She  was  sorry,  very  sorry, 
that  he  was  going  back  to  Germany  for  a  few 
months  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  to  that 
diplomatic  business  in  which  he  trusted  here- 
after greatly  to  distinguish  himself.  Diplo- 
macy must  be  an  easier  trade  than  she  had 
given  it  credit  for  being,  Maud  could  not  help 
thinking ;  for  people  seemed  to  excel  in  that, 
who  could  not,  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances,' have  excelled  in  anything  else. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  PIXK  PAPER. 

T  ORD  EVESBY  was  destined  to  leave  The 
-*^  Woodlands  two  days  before  he  liad  antici- 
pated. The  letters  that  came  on  the  Tuesday- 
brought  the  unwelcome  news  amongst  them 
that  his  services  were  immediately  required  by 
his  chief.  He  told  this  news  at  the  breakfast 
table,  where  his  letters  had  been  placed  for  him 
half  an  hour  before  he  had  put  in  an  appearance 
that  morning ;  for  Lord  Evesby  was  not  an 
early  riser,  and  not  even  the  temptation  of 
a  tete-a-tete  with  Maud  Christopherson  could 
bring  him  from  his  room  before  his  time.  There 
was  quite  a  pile  of  letters  for  his  lordship  to 
wade  through,  Maud  had  thought,  half  an  hour 
since,  when  she  had  opened  the  letter-bag,  and 
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with  a  lady-like  curiosity  in  her  lover's  corre- 
spondence, had  glanced  at  the  seals  and  super- 
scriptions of  them  all,  after  they  had  been  se- 
parated from  Mr.  Lawson  and  her  mamma's. 
There  were  letters  from  aristocratic  acquaint- 
ances, vainly  endeavouring,  she  thought,  to 
lure  him  into  fresh  extravagances ;  and  she 
looked  at  the  crests  upon  the  envelopes,  and 
smiled  triumphantly  at  the  new  power  which 
directed  Alfred  Evesby's  life ; — there  were  let- 
ters wdth  business  seals  upon  them,  seals  which 
she  knew  by  heart,  for  they  had  shown  them- 
selves pretty  regularly  during  Alfred's  stay  at 
her  step-father's,  although  Alfred  had  been  too 
proud  to  allude  to  the  contents  of  the  missives. 
There  could  be  but  one  meaning  to  letters 
marked  "  Truby  and  Son,  Tailors,"  or  *'  Under- 
weight and  Son,  Financial  Agents  ;"  and  poor  Al- 
fred was  not  yet  quite  clear  of  the  ^vorld.  She 
would  like  him  to  set  himself  free  of  all  de- 
mands, as  he  said  it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
do,  in  a  very  few  months  now ;  but  he  must 
not  be  worried  to  death  by  these  petty  annoy- 
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ances,  when  a  signature  of  her  own  on  a  banker's 
cheque  would  set  matters  so  completely  to 
rights.  It  was  true  delicacy  on  Alfred's  part  to 
keep  the  contents  of  such  letters  to  himself; 
but  once  or  twice  she  thought  that  she  would 
have  preferred  to  share  more  fully  his  confidence. 
Their  engagement  was  only  two  weeks  old,  and 
she  saw  a  vu'tue  in  his  reserve  ;  but  he  certainly 
had  an  aggravating  way  of  looking  over  his 
correspondence  at  breakfast-time,  especially  as 
his  correspondence  was  somewhat  voluminous, 
and  Maud  was  naturally  interested  in  all  that 
appertained  to  his  life.  When  there  was  anything 
worth  telling  her,  he  would  communicate  it  to 
her,  of  course.  He  was  aware  that  he  need 
not  have  been  afraid  of  alarming  her  or  of  los- 
ing caste  in  her  estimation  because  his  debts 
were  a  trifle  more  than  he  had  said,  or  his 
•  worldly  affairs  would  take  a  few  more  months 
to  put  straight  than  his  sanguine  disposition  had 
bargained  for.  Perhaps  before  he  went  away 
Maud  would  have  a  little  serious  talk  with  him, 
and  ask  for  that  confidence  in   full  which  his 
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timidity  had  kept  back  from  her.  But  there 
was  one  letter  that  particular  morning  which 
Maud  was  more  curious  concerning  than  all  the 
rest,  though  she  felt  that  it  was  not  a  business 
letter,  likely  to  distm-b  poor  Alfred's  peace  of 
mind,  and  spoil  his  breakfast.  It  was  a  letter 
in  a  lady's  handwriting,  or  at  least  a  letter  en- 
closed in  sen  envelope  on  which  a  lady's  hand 
had  scrawled  very  hastily,  "  Lord  Evesby,  The 
Woodlands,  Dorset.  Immediate."  The  letter 
was  from  town  ;  and  though  Lord  Evesby  had 
a  host  of  sisters  and  lady-cousins,  Maud  was 
more  interested  in  that  pink  envelope  than  she 
would  have  cared  to  confess.  It  appertained 
not  to  diplomacy,  or  to  a  little  account  that  re- 
quired an  immediate  settlement;  and  perhaps 
Lord  Evesby  would  speak  of  its  contents,  or 
pass  it  across  the  table  for  her  perusal,  as  she 
was  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  courteous  on 
his  part  to  do,  considering  that  the  envelope 
was  pink,  and  the  handwriting  a  lady's. 

After  the  usual  good  mornings  to  Maud  and 
her  step-father,  as  he  entered  the  room — Mrs. 
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Lawson  had  given  up  early  rising  again,  and 
was  trying  long  rests — Lord  Evesbj  sat  down 
and  took  up  his  letters,  very  much  like  a  card- 
player  would  take  up  his  hand  at  whist,  and 
glanced  at  the  various  handwritings  before 
him. 

"  A  batch  of  the  usual  uninteresting  affairs, 
I  see,"  he  said  languidly.  ^'  I  wonder  why  so 
many  of  my  friends  trouble  me  with  their  com- 
munications. I  suppose  that  they'll  keep  for  a 
few  hours,  and  I  hope  that  not  one  of  them  re- 
quires an  answer." 

He  was  about  to  drop  them  carelessly  into 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  when  it  struck 
him  that  Maud  was  looking  at  him.  It  was 
foreign  to  his  usual  habit  to  postpone  reading 
his  letters,  as  it  is  foreign  to  the  habits  of  most 
of  us  ;  Ml*.  Lawson  was  reading  his  very  quickly, 
and  growling  inwardly  at  one  or  two  of  them 
which  were  not  to  his  mind ;  so  Lord  Evesby 
put  his  letters  on  the  table  again,  and  took  up 
the  pink  note  first  of  all.  It  could  only  have 
contained  a  few  lines,  at  which  he  glanced  for 
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an  instant, before  refolding  the  letter  and  putting 
it  at  the  bottom  of  his  correspondence. 

"  My  sister  Laura  wants  me  to  dinner  to- 
morrow in  town.  That  is  very  likely,  consider- 
ing the  distance  I  am  away,  and  the  dull  com- 
pany I  always  meet  at  her  house,"  he  said,  and 
Maud  was  satisfied ;  though  she  was  still  'of 
opinion  that  it  would  have  been  courteous  to 
have  given  her  the  letter  to  read.  He  thought 
that  she  could  take  no  interest  in  his  letters 
probably,  for  he  took  so  little  interest  in  them 
himself;  she  did  not  believe  that  he  read  more 
than  a  third  of  their  contents.  He  opened  a 
second,  and  said,  "  Ah  !" — he  read  a  third  while 
sipping  his  coffee — a  fourth  was  evidently  an 
account  by  its  printed  heading ;  so  was  the  fifth 
— possibly  the  sixth.  At  the  last  he  looked 
gravely,  and  said,  "  By  Jove,  Maud  !  I  am  sum- 
moned to  head-quarters  at  once ;"  after  which 
he  consigned  all  his  letters  to  the  breast-pocket 
before  alluded  to,  looked  at  his  lad^-love,  and 
turned  red  and  white  with  regret  and  mortifi- 
cation. 
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"  Anything  wrong  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  Evesby  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Lawson. 

"A  little,  I  suppose.  The  letter  only  says, 
*  Lose  no  time,  but  come  immediately.' " 

"  Oh  !  something  important,  and  they  can't 
get  along  without  you,"  said  Mr.  Lawson. 

Lord  Evesby  stroked  his  moustache,  and 
looked  as  if  that  were  the  possible  solution  to 
his  sudden  summons  away ;  but  Maud  glanced 
at  her  step-father,  as  if  even  in  his  extra  grimness 
she  detected  a  sarcasm  at  her  lover.  It  was  a 
quiet  and  dull  breakfast-party  after  that.  Maud 
was  sorry  Lord  Evesby  was  going ;  he  had  made 
life  pleasant  at  The  Woodlands,  and  she  was 
fast  learning  to  love  him,  she  was  sure.  Lord 
Evesby  left  the  room  to  answer  one  or  two  of 
his  letters ;  and  then  he  rejoined  Maud,  who 
was  sitting  thoughtfully  at  the  table  where  he 
had  left  her,  and  from  which  the  breakfast 
equipage  had  been  cleared  away. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  departure  is  a 
something  to  be  regretted  here,"  he  said,  stoop- 
ing over  her  and  kissing  her.     "  I  remember  the 
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time  when  you  seemed  almost  to  rejoice  that  I 
was  going." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  had  left  two  days  later  I 
should  have  been  less  grave,"  said  Maud ;  "  I 
v^^as  prepared  for  your  departure  on  Thursday." 

"  I  shall  be  back  two  days  earlier  to  make 
up  for  it,"  he  replied  lightly  ;  "  and  then, 
Maud?" 

"  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  to 
talk  about." 

"  Of  our  marriage — of  our  future  home  ?"  he 
said  eagerly. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  suppose  you  will 
have  to  take  me  away,  then,  from  this  old  place, 
unless  you  and  I  change  our  minds  f 

"  Is  that  likely  ?" 

"  You  are  a  man  of  the  w^orld,  and  mix  much 
in  society." 

"  Where  I  have  never  met  a  Maud  Christo- 
pherson." 

'*  No ;  one  is  enough  of  that  ilk,"  said  Maud, 
saucily. 

He  protested  against  this  assertion ;  with  an 
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easy  fluency  he  spoke  of  the  difference  that 
the  world  would  be  to  him  without  that  Maud 
whom  she  estimated  so  lightly,  until  the  object 
of  his  flattery  stopped  him  almost  uncere- 
moniously. 

"  That  will  do,  Alfred ;  I  think  I  have  had 
enough  compliments  now  to  last  me  till  your 
return.  Try  and  speak  more  of  yourself  and 
less  of  me  for  the  next  five  minutes." 

"  My  dear  Maud,  have  I  offended  you  V  he 
said,  drawing  back  with  an  expression  of  pain  on 
his  face. 

"  No  ;  but  you  are  talking  nonsense,  and  I 
never  cared  for  it,"  said  Maud,  "  save  in  a  novel, 
where  it  lightens  the  effort  to  read  it,  if  we  can 
believe  that  the  hero  and  the  heroine  are  in 
earnest.     When  do  you  leave  us  I" 

"  By  the  one  o'clock  train.  The  carriage  is 
to  drive  me  to  the  station.  You  will  come  and 
see  the  last  of  me  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Maud.  "And  now,  Alfred,  of 
yourself.  Is  there  any  occasion  for  us  to  have 
any  secrets  from  each  other?" 
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The  arm  which  had  been  lightly  round  her 
waist  dropped  from  it  as  though  it  had  been 
struck  at,  and  he  sat  back  in  the  chair  which  he 
had  placed  at  her  side,  and  looked  at  her  very 
vacantly  for  an  instant. 

"  Secrets  !"  he  stammered  forth. 

"  On  that  night  when  you  honoured  me  by 
the  offer  of  your  hand,  my  lord,"  she  said  less 
gravely,  "I  suspect  that  you  drew  a  fancy 
picture  to  charm  me  into  acquiescence.  You 
were  not  quite  so  free  of  all  past  debts  as  you 
would  have  led  me  to  believe ;  and  in  living 
carefally,  and  abjuring  the  past  temptations  of 
the  betting-ring,  you  had  not  set  yourself  en- 
tirely at  liberty.     Is  that  a  true  suspicion  V 

"  Scarcely,  Maud,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  before  committing  himself  to  a 
reply.  "  I  had  worked  down  much  of  my  debts, 
although  I  had  not  calculated  to  a  sovereign 
the  balance  that  was  against  me  ;  but  I  was  re- 
joicing in  my  better  position,  and  had  a  right  to 
rejoice." 

''  And   the  amount  of  the  debts   remaining, 
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Alfred,"  she  said,  "  may  I  ask  that  ?  Have  I  a 
claim  upon  yom-  confidence  to  know  the  extent ; 
may  I,  from  money  that  will  never  be  of  use, 
help  him  who  has  placed  his  affection  upon  me  ? 
I  have  wished  to  say  this.  I  think  I  see  that 
certain  claims  embarrass  you,  and  I  would  be 
of  ser\dce,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

Lord  Evesby's  face  assumed  a  prouder  look 
than  she  had  witnessed  on  it  yet,  and  she 
was  not  sorry  to  see  a  refusal  of  her  offer 
there. 

"  No,  Maud,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  may  want  money 
at  times,  but  I  cannot  take  yours.  I  have  lost 
a  great  deal  of  my  own  and  other  people's  in 
those  reckless  days,  which  are  in  the  background 
now ;  but  I  will  not  borrow  of  you,  or  place  the 
name  of  the  woman  I  love  on  the  ugly  black 
list  of  my  creditors.  I  wish  that  you  had 
not  made  this  offer.  You  must  have  had  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  me  when  it  escaped  you." 

"  I  will  ask  your  forgiveness,  then,  Alfred.  I 
thought  that  I  could  be  of  service,  and  that  it 
was  even  possible,  by  those  frequent  business- 
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letters,  that  there  were  creditors  who  were 
pressing  and  threatening." 

"  Let  them  threaten,"  said  Evesby. 

"  And  I  thought  that  I  had  at  least  a  right 
to  help  you,  though  1  am  prouder  of  your  re- 
fusal than  I  should  have  been  of  your  consent, 
or  of  your  full  confidence." 

Here  Lord  Evesby  for  an  instant  flinched 
again. 

**  Confidence,  dearest  Maud !"  he  exclaimed, 
dramng  her  to  his  side  ;  "  why  should  I  confide 
in  you  that  my  tailor  duns  me  at  times,  and 
that  the  money-lenders  have  still  a  slight  but 
uncomfortable  grip  of  me  ?  They  are  not  trou- 
bles which  I  can  ask  a  woman  to  share  or  to 
take  to  heart.  Take  this  only  to  heart,  Maud 
Christophers  on — that,  as  there  is  a  God  above 
me,  I  am  trying  to  be  worthy  of  you." 

"  Alfred,  this  is  wrong,  this  is  wicked,"  she 
cried,  startled  by  the  sudden  passion  of  his  last 
words.  "  I  believe  in  your  honour ;  why  do 
you  ask  me  to  trust  in  your  oath  ?" 

"  You  will  meet  my  people — my  set  presently, 
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and  they  will  try  to  frighten  you,"  he  said  hur- 
riedly ;  "  I  don't  know  that  they  will,  but  it  is 
possible,  it  is  natural." 

"  Will  your  sisters  try  to  scare  me  from  the 
prodigal  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know ;  they  may,  they  may  not,"  he 
replied. 

"  You  will  dine  with  your  sister  this  evening 
now  ?  You  will  be  in  town ;  and  some  one 
may  have  been  asked  especially  to  meet 
you." 

"  I  think  not.  I  shall  travel  steadily  on  till  I 
reach  my  journey's  end." 

"Tell  her,  if  you  see  her,"  Maud  whispered, 
"that  you  have  engaged  yourself  to  a  rich 
young  lady  with  an  uncertain  temper.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  your  family  should  know  of 
your  intentions." 

"  Oh,  they  will  keep  in  that  ice-bound  quarter. 
They  are  not  interested  in  me  much — they 
never  were.  I  will  tell  all  my  relations  if  you 
wish." 

"  If  you  wish,"  replied  Maud. 
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"  I  think,  then,  that  I  shall  wait  till  I  am  back 
again  to  defend  you — perhaps  myself — against 
all  comers,  as  was  at  first  proposed.  But  I  am 
entirely  in  your  hands,  and  you  have  only  to 
break  the  spell  by  a  word." 

After  this,  he  drifted  into  sentiment  again,  and 
Maud  did  not  attempt  to  check  him,  on  this  oc- 
casion. This  was  the  last  parting  for  many  a 
long  day :  there  would  be  snow  upon  the  ground 
when  he  was  back  again,  and  all  the  summer 
glories  would  have  gone  the  way  of  the  wild 
oats,  which  he  had  so  carefully  sown. 

Maud  and  the  Lawsons  saw^  him  off  by  the  1  P.M. 
train  from  Brayling,  where  the  first  train  was 
stopped  by  signal  to  take  up  his  lordship,  Mr. 
Lawson  being  a  director  of  the  Branch  Brayling 
line,  with  power  at  his  command  to  do  many  ex- 
traordinary things,  after  the  fashion  of  directors 
in  general.  Lord  Evesby  went  off  an  object  of 
interest;  for  wondering  faces  protruded  from 
the  windows  to  see  liim  taken  up,  and  the  pas- 
sengers on  whom  he  intruded,  in  a  first-class 
compartment,  regarded  him  with  reverence  all 
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the  long  but  rapid  ride  to  London.  In  that  car- 
riage he  read  his  letters  over  again,  papng  par- 
ticular attention  to  that  pink-faced  epistle,  which 
had  at  first  aroused  Maud  Christopherson's  curi- 
osity. It  was  a  long  invitation  to  dinner,  for 
there  were  four  sides,  closely  written  and  much 
crossing  and  recrossing;  and  with  his  hand  pull- 
ing gently  at  his  moustache,  he  studied  every 
word,  growing  very  grave  in  the  perusal,  and 
seeing  a  problem  in  the  missive  that  grew  more 
difficult  to  solve  the  more  he  pondered  over  it. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  LATE  PARTY  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND-STREET. 

T  ORD  EVESBY  went  direct  from  the  Waterloo 
■^  Bridge  railway-station  to  his  club.  He  was 
driven  in  a  hansom  cab  to  Pall  Mall,  where,  on 
the  steps  of  his  club,  he  had  a  slight  altercation 
with  the  cabman,  w^ho  took  his  lordship  for  a 
countryman  that  would  not  consider  three-and 
sixpence  too  much  for  bringing  him  along  in 
style.  On  the  steps  he  was  met  by  a  man  about 
his  own  age,  who  came  between  him  and  the 
cabman,  and  walked  him  arm-in-arm  into  the 
great  hall,  where  the  gas  was  already  burning. 
"  You  should  never  argue  with  those  fellows, 
Evesby,"  said  the  gentleman ;  "  but  then  you 
were  always  a  reasoner.  I  heard  that  you  had 
left  Germany — where  the  deuce  have  you  been 
hiding  since  ?  " 
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"  In  the  country,"  said  Evesby  coldly. 

"  Too  early  for  the  country.  Enough  to  kill 
a  black  to  go  into  the  country  now.  Visits  of 
convenience,  I  suppose  f 

"  Well,  not  exactly." 

Lord  Evesby  was  not  in  the  mood  for  conver- 
sation ;  he  had  something  on  his  mind,  and  his 
friend  v^as  garrulous,  as  it  was  his  wont  to  be 
whenever  Evesby's  ill-luck  brought  him  across 
his  path. 

'^  I  saw  your  sister  Laura  yesterday,  and  her 
husband.  They  did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  you  ;  but  thought  that  you  might  favour  them 
with  a  call  before  you  left  England.  Your  sis- 
ter was  quite  satirical  when  she  said  that,  Evesby." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Evesby ;  ^'  she  can  be 
satirical  when  she  pleases." 

"  You  should  have  been  at  the  races  last  Wed- 
nesday week — first  rate,  and  everything  against 
the  book-makers,  confound  them.  And  they 
were  confounded — every  man  of  them  except 
old  Simpson,  who  potted  a  heap  of  money.  You 
might  have  recouped  everything  easily." 
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"  I  have  given  up  the  turf ;  I  have  had  enough 
of  it — you  know  that." 

"  Oh,  you'll  come  back.  We  all  find  our  way 
back  to  the  green  turf  or  the  green  baize.  By 
the  way,  I  am  going  to  Baden  this  year.  Shall 
I  see  you  and  Gussy  there  again  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Lord  Evesby  very  sharply. 

"Not  see  you?  Then  I'll  storm  the  legation 
en  route.  If  you  drop  old  habits,  you  must  not 
di'op  your  old  friends.     You  dine  here  to-day  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Dine  with  me.  1  have  a  lot  of  things  to  tell 
you." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  have  several  letters  to 
wi'ite  in  the  library,  and  am  not  certain  how 
long  they  will  take  me." 

"  Very  well.     I  shall  see  you  before  you  go." 

Lord  Evesby  prayed  that  he  might  not ;  for 
he  had  not  come  to  his  club  to  meet  friends — 
indeed,  he  had  taken  an  off  night  at  the  House, 
when  he  hoped  that  the  rooms  would  be  nearly 
empty,  and  that  such  friends  as  the  one  who 
had  at  last  relinquished  his  arm  might  be  absent 
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pro  tern.  He  went  upstairs  with  the  same  gloomy 
face  into  the  Kbraiy  ;  but  he  did  not  write  any 
letters  there,  but  read,  or  feigned  to  read,  for  a 
while,  glancing  at  one  or  two  members  who 
were  more  studious  than  himself.  He  was  in 
no  hurry  for  dinner.  When  he  thought  of  din- 
ner, about  half  an  hour  after  he  had  sat  there 
with  the  evening  newspaper,  he  gave  a  strong 
shudder.  He  went  down  the  broad  staircase 
after  a  while,  and  into  the  members' dining-room, 
which  was  three-quarters  full,  and  where  he  ex- 
changed one  or  two  nods  with  people  whom  he 
knew,  before  he  took  his  seat  as  far  distant  as 
he  possibly  could  from  the  garrulous  individual 
who  had  button-holed  him  on  the  door-step,  and 
who  had  fortunately  discovered  another  com- 
panion more  disposed  for  his  converse.  He 
found  a  table  to  himself,  and  dined  in  solitary 
state,  diinking  rather  more  wine  than  he  would 
have  done  at  Brayling,  but  not  doing  fair  jus- 
tice to  the  viands,  which  the  scarlet-breeched 
footmen  brought  to  him.  After  dinner  he  again 
reflected  on  his  position,  and  whatever  it  nnght 
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be  which  was  troubKng  him  thus  seriously, 
until  a  gentleman  left  his  place  at  a  table 
opposite,  and  crossed  the  room  to  take  his 
hand. 

"  Well,  Evesby,  amongst  us  once  more,  then  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  only  for  two  days.  I  leave  Eng- 
land on  Thm'sday." 

"  They  work  you  hard  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
Hanged  if  I  would  stand  it." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  stand  it,"  said  Lord  Evesby. 

"Why  don't  you  look  out  for  a  girl  with 
money  ?"  said  his  friend,  dropping  into  the  seat 
facing  him,  ^'and  thus  retrieve  your  misspent 
moments  past  V 

Evesby  coloured,  and  laughed  affectedly. 

"  I'll  think  of  your  advice,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
girls  with  money  want  affection  in  exchange, 
and  I  don't  think  money  alone  would  suit  me, 
bad  as  I  am." 

"  Bad  as  you  are  !"  repeated  his  friend.  "  I 
don't  know  half-a-dozen  who  would  have  acted 
as  straightforwardly  as  you  have.  Take  my 
advice — I   am   seven    years   your   senior — and 
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marry  well.  The  affection  will  come  afterwards 
with  you ;  and  as  for  Gussy,  why,  she's  young, 
and  will  get  over  it." 

His  friend  had  sunk  his  voice  to  a  low  key, 
but  Evesby  looked  round  quickly  at  the  last 
remark. 

"  Yes,  she  would  get  over  it  easily  enough," 
he  replied,  in  the  same  low  tone,  as  he  rose ; 
"  everybody  gets  over  everything  after  a  few 
spasmodic  complaints  against  one's  ill-luck. 
But  we  will  not  regard  the  contingency." 

"  Little  Kate  Day  has  a  quiet  party  to-night 
at  her  place.  Everything  respectable  and  no- 
thing fast.     You're  going,  I  suppose  ?" 

*'  I  going?     No  I"  said  Evesby  decisively. 

"  She  told  me  that  you  and  Gussy  were  sure 
to  be  there,  and  asked  me  to  meet  you  both — 
the  old  friend  of  Alf  Evesby,  as  I  used  to  be — as 
I  hope  that  I  am  still." 

"  The  best  friend  that  is  left,"  said  Evesby, 
shaking  him  by  the  hand ;  "  one  of  the  few  who 
applauded  my  resolution  to  cut  the  betting- 
ring.     Shall  we  have  a  cigar  together  upstairs  ?" 
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"  With  all  my  heart." 

The  two  men  went  to  the  smoking-room, 
where  the  members  were  dropping  in  after  din- 
ner ;  and  over  their  cigars  and  coffee  they  be- 
came somewhat  confidential,  as  men  who  have 
known  each  other  long  and  intimately  will  be- 
come at  times.  Evesby  was  weak,  and  this 
Lord  Harchester  was  an  old  friend — a  fi*iend  of 
the  family's  and  a  man  of  the  world,  with  a  won- 
derful sympathy  with  the  weaknesses  of  human- 
ity ;  one  who  professed  to  understand  human 
nature,  and  thought  the  world  passable  as  it 
was,  without  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  inter- 
fere with  it ;  who  saw  extenuating  ch'cumstances 
in  everything,  and  was  immensely  charitable 
on  all  sins  under  heaven.  In  fact,  a  very  good 
fellow,  with  a  handle  to  his  name,  and  some 
money  in  his  purse ;  a  clear-headed,  sensible 
being,  with  a  good  temper,  a  heart  of  stone, 
and  the  "  morals"  of  a  pig.  Evesby  and  he 
were  old  friends;  and  Evesby  made  a  clean 
breast  of  his  position,  and  received  some 
sound  and   valuable  advice   in    return,   wliich 
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reconciled  him  to  the  world  and  himself  from 
that  night  forth,  till  a  certain  period  when 
he  went  below  zero  again. 

Lord  Harchester  left  Evesby  at  nine  o'clock, 
hoping  that  his  friend  would  alter  his  mind  about 
not  going  to  Kate  Day's ;  just  the  thing  to  cheer 
him  up  after  a  life  of  stagnation  in  country 
quarters,  he  added,  as  he  went  upon  his  way. 
Evesby  shook  his  head ;  he  did  not  want  to  be 
cheered  up,  and  excitement  had  never  agreed 
with  him;  he  was  blase,  and  the  company  of 
half  a  dozen  burlesque  actresses  was  not  likely 
to  raise  his  spirits  in  any  degree.  He  had  not 
cared  to  tell  his  friend  that  he  was  really  in  love 
with  Maud  Christopherson ;  Harchester  would 
not  have  understood  that.  He  had  simply  said 
that  she  was  a  nice  little  thing,  with  plenty  of 
money ;  and  that  idea  had  been  seized  and  ap- 
preciated. Drop  this  Gussy  lightly,  and  marry 
the  nice  little  thing,  was  the  sum-total  of  the 
addce  given;  and  Evesby  thought  that  he 
saw  his  way  to  follow  it — though,  like  his  usual 
luck,  there  were  more  difficulties  in  Ids  path 
VOL.  IL  F 
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than  there  would  have  been  in  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  fellows  who  had  played  the 
same  bad  game.  He  was  in  no  hm-ry  to  leave 
his  club;  on  the  contrary,  he  resembled  a  man 
very  anxious  to  kill  a  certain  number  of  hours 
there.  He  drank  several  glasses  of  soda  and 
brandy  after  his  coffee — making  one  bottle  of 
soda  go  a  very  long  way  with  the  brandy  ;  and 
sitting  in  the  chair  where  Lord  Har Chester  had 
left  him,  he  received  the  congi-atulations,  on  his 
return,  of  all  his  club  acquaintances  who  were 
present  that  night,  and  three-fourths  of  whom, 
after  a  few  passing  remarks,  hoped  that  Gussy 
was  well. 

He  cursed  their  kind  inquiries  in  his  heart, 
and  forgot  how  popular  Gussy  had  been  once 
at  the  little  theatre  in  West  Street,  and  how  all 
these  men  had  fought  for  her  smiles  along  with 
his  own  addled  self,  until  he  had  borne  her  away 
from  their  circle,  and  Gussy  had  told  him  that 
"  she  would  die  with  him  for  ever."  And  Gussy 
had  been,  and  was,  desperately  fond  of  him, 
and  had  left  the  stage  for   his  sake  ;  and  he 
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had  told  her  that  she  should  never  fear  her 
future,  if  she  gave  up  all  the  applause  at 
her  dancing  and  singing,  for  which  she  had 
been  famous,  and  at  which  half  the  fools  in 
London  had  paid  their  shillings  to  gape.  But 
this  was  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  impudence 
on  the  stage  had  found  its  best  market,  and  had 
ousted  a  great  deal  that  was  honest  to  the  side- 
scenes.  Thank  heaven  that  we  have  reformed 
all  that,  and  that  the  British  drama  is  a  thing 
regenerate ;  that  there  are  no  panderers  to  cor- 
ruption amongst  our  estimable  managers,and  no- 
thing to  blush  at  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  our 
private  box.  Lord  Evesby  left  his  club  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock,  and  took  another  hansom 
cab  to  St.  John's  Wood,  and  to  a  quiet  cottage 
there,  where  the  servant  told  him  that  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards was  out,  but  had  left  a  message  that 
he,  Mr.  Edwards,  was  to  follow  her  to  Miss 
Day's. 

Lord  Evesby  muttered  an  eccentric  wish  that 
he  might  be  consigned  to  perdition  if  he  followed 
anyone  to  Miss  Day's ;  and  went  into  the  little 

f2 
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drawing-room,  which  was  very  dull  and  lonely 
he  found,  after  sitting  for  ten  minutes  in  the 
arm-chair,  staring  dreamily  at  the  pictures  on 
the  w^alls.  He  was  not  quite  certam  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  plan  to  go  to  Miss  Day's  and  fetch 
Mrs.  Edwards  away;  that  it  would  not  save 
time,  and  bring  about  more  speedily  that  eclair- 
cissement  for  which  he  had  now  thoroughly  pre- 
pared himself;  when  he  fell  sound  asleep  over 
his  vacillating  ideas,  and  did  not  awake  again 
until  a  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  was  striking 
one.  He  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  at 
the  gold  dial;  he  stood  upon  the  hearth-rug, 
shook  himself,  and  took  himself  once  more  into 
deliberation.  Finally,  he  snatched  up  his  hat, 
and  went  from  the  house  and  into  the  street  as 
fast  as  his  long  legs  could  carry  him. 

Presently  he  was  once  more  rattling  in  a 
hansom  cab  towards  town ;  and  before  it  was 
half-past  two  by  the  watch  which  he  took  more 
than  once  nervously  from  his  pocket,  he  w^as 
knocking  impatiently  at  the  front  door  of  a 
house.in  Northumberland  Street,  Strand,  where 
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there  were  many  lights  in  the  windows,  and 
some  cabs  and  private  broughams  blocking 
up  the  narrow  roadway. 

A  man-servant,  hired  for  this  special  occa- 
sion, as  was  evident  by  his  white  cotton  gloves, 
opened  the  door  and  touched  his  front  lock  of 
hair  to  Lord  Evesby. 

"  This  is  Miss  Day's  f '  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir.     What  name  ?" 

"  Edwards— Mr.  Edwards." 

"Oh!  yes.    Will  you  please  to  walk  upstairs?" 

"  No.  Be  good  enough  to  tell  Mrs.  Edwards 
that  I  am  waiting  for  her  here." 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  servant  departed  on  his  mission,  and  was 
so  long  a  time  absent  that  Lord  Evesby,  stand- 
ing in  the  hall,  began  to  resent  the  delay,  and 
to  kick  with  his  heels  at  the  panels  of  a  door 
against  which  he  was  leaning,  and  to  flap  his 
boots  with  the  cane  which  he  had  brought  away 
with  him.  He  could  hear  the  music  of  a  piano 
upstairs,  and  much  shrill  laughter  and  noise. 
There  was  a    general  vibration    of  the  Avhole 
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house,  symbolic  of  a  rapid  waltz  in  the  drawing- 
room;  and  as  the  uncomfortable  idea  came 
across  him  that  the  man-servant  had  forgotten 
him,  he  kicked  with  his  heels  and  flapped  with 
his  cane  more  restlessly  than  ever.  Suddenly 
the  door  behind  him  was  viciously  opened,  and 
he  found  himself  backing  with  an  ungraceful 
rapidity  across  a  well-furnished  front  parlour, 
until  brought  to  an  anchor  against  a  table  on 
which  a  lamp  w^as  burning,  and  innumerable 
books  were  heaped.  A  gentleman,  with  a  hand- 
some brown  beard,  and  with  a  towel  round  liis 
bead  a  la  Grand  Turk,  was  following  him,  ready 
to  catch  him  if  he  deviated  in  too  great  a  degree 
from  the  perpendicular. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  inmate  of  the  room  ; 
"  I  thought  it  was  the  pastry-cook's  man,  or  the 
fellow  from  the  silversmith's  for  the  plate  again, 
kicking  up  that  row,  as  if  there  were  not  row 
enough  in  the  house  without  it.  But  you're  one 
of  the  visitors  going  away,  and  waiting  for  your 
umbrella,  perhaps  ?  You're — by  George  I  you 
are  Lord  Evesby !" 
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Lord  Evesby  was  annoyed  at  the  recognition  ; 
but  the  colour  that  had  mounted  to  his  face 
might  have  been  the  result  of  his  precipitate 
entrance  into  the  apartment. 

"  I  do  not  remember,"  he  began  slowly  ;  "  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of " 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have,  my  lord  ;"  said  the  other ; 
'*  we  met  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  German  city, 
where  there  was  a  little  trouble  about  a  passport, 
and  your  humble  servant  was  arrested  for  a  spy, 
and  had  to  send  for  an  Englishman  in  office  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  his  defence.  Twelve 
months  ago  this  was,  when  I  was  taking  a  holi- 
day abroad  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  your  interest 
and  good  offic^es  that  I  found  myself  free  again, 
without,  as  the  magistrates  say,  the  slightest 
stain  upon  my  character." 

"  I  scarcely  remember.  We  have  a  great 
many  cases  of  that  kind,"  said  Lord  Evesby, 
still  distantly. 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  the  gentleman.  "  Only 
as,  on  the  strength  of  that  meeting  abroad,  1 
shall   not   seek  to   renew  the   acciuuiutance   in 
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Northumberland  Street,  I  will  wish  your  lord- 
ship good  morning.  Unless,"  looking  up  after 
he  had  seated  himself  at  the  table  and  drawn 
several  books  towards  him,  "  I  can  do  anything 
for  you  before  you  go  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  nothing,"  said  Evesby.  "  Good 
morning." 

Lord  Evesby  was  at  the  door,  when  the  stu- 
dent said, 

"  You  can  do  something  for  me,  though,  my 
lord.  You  can  give  those  lively  people  upstairs 
a  hint  that  a  little  less  noise  would  not  be  ob- 
jectionable down  here.  Not  the  slightest  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  general  harmony  of  your 
friends'  proceedings,  pray  understand ;  but  a 
little  less  of  keeping  time  with  the  heels  of  their 
boots  would  really  be  a  favour  conferred.  I  am 
working  hard ;  I  have  a  long  task  still  uncom- 
pleted ;  and  my  head  aches  a  little.  Wet 
towels  are  not  the  slightest  use,  I  find.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  shut  the  door  after  you  ? 
— thank  you — good  morning." 

Lord  Evesby  closed  the  door  after  him,  and 
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stood  in  the  hall  again,  biting  at  the  ivory 
handle  of  his  walking-cane.  He  did  not  like 
the  recognition  with  the  occupant  of  the  par- 
lours in  Northumberland  Street,  although  it 
mattered  very  little  to  him,  and  could  not  in 
any  way  affect  him.  He  liked  still  less  the  free- 
and-easy  manner  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
student's  speech,  the  contempt  which  had  been 
almost  implied  for  the  noisy  people  above- 
stairs,  and  the  coolness  with  which  the  parlour 
lodger  had  termed  them  his  lordship's  friends, 
and  then  asked  him  as  a  favour  to  shut  the 
door  after  him.  Evesby  tried  to  remember  the 
case  to  which  the  lodger  liad  alluded,  and  fail- 
ed, having  dined  at  his  club,  and  had  several 
brandies  and  one  soda  afterwards.  He  was  al- 
together confused  ;  and  yet  he  was  a  man  who 
had  never  been  drunk  in  his  life,  and  who  only 
took  a  little  more  than  was  good  for  him  when 
his  troubles  were  many  and  he  did  not  see  his 
way  clearly  out  of  them. 

A  kind  of  superior  housemaid,  with  a  black- 
silk  apron  on,  came  down  the  stairs  whilst  he  was 
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still  collecting  his  ideas.  It  struck  him,  what  a 
pale  young  face  and  big  black  eyes  she  had,  as 
she  advanced  towards  him,  although  he  was  an- 
xious as  to  the  message  which  he  w^as  certain 
she  was  charged  to  deliver. 

"  Miss  Day  would  feel  obliged  by  your  com- 
ing upstairs  for  a  few  minutes,   sir,"  she  said  ; 
"there  are  several  friends  of  yours  there." 
"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  he  said  bluntly. 
"  And  Mrs.  Edwards  is  dancing,  and  will  not 
keep  you  long." 

Lord  Evesby  hesitated.  He  traced  the  pattern 
of  the  oil-cloth  with  the  point  of  his  cane,  he 
began  kicking  again  with  his  feet,  until  he  re- 
membered the  parlour  lodger.  Suddenly  he 
put  down  his  hat  and  stick,  and  went  upstairs 
— two  steps  at  a  time,  like  a  man  who  would 
get  over  his  ordeal  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
another  instant  there  was  a  shout  of  joy  at  his 
appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  a  general 
clapping  of  hands  from  the  half-dozen  ladies 
and  the  half  dozen  gentlemen  who  were  as- 
sembled there,  winding  up  in   something  like  a 
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cheer  from  one  or  two  hilarious  ones  who  had 
not  been  "anmindful  of  the  wine.  The  student 
in  the  parlour  tore  the  towel  from  his  head,  and 
flung  it  at  an  inoffensive  black  cat,  which  had 
gone  to  sleep  on  the  hearthrug,  and  was  thus 
roused  from  peaceful  slumbers  with  its  heart  in 
its  mouth.  He  shut  up  his  books,  closed  his  desk, 
and  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  stood 
up,  stretched  out  his  arms  and  yawned,  and 
was  thinking  of  turning  out  his  oil-lamp,  when 
the  door  opened,  after  the  slightest  of  prelimi- 
nary taps,  and  the  head  of  the  young  woman 
appeared. 

"  I  thought  that  last  noise  would  do  it,  sir," 
she  said. 

"  Yes,  it  has  done  it,"  he  replied  drily. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry." 

"  What  have  you  to  be  sorry  about,  ]\Iiss 
Denny?"  he  asked.  "Can  the  loss  of  my  last 
hour  be  of  any  consequence  to  you,  or  your  es- 
timable father  ?  And  how  does  your  father  stand 
all  this  noise  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Mr.Bridge;  he  is  asleep  at  last." 
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"Ah,  then,  he  will  not  mmdit  much.  I  think 
that  I  shall  venture  into  my  back  den  now,  and 
endeavour  to  imitate  his  worthy  example. 
Has  Lord  Evesby  gone  upstairs.  Miss  Denny  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  Lord  Eves- 
by?" asked  Miss  Denny  quickly.  "They  call 
him  Mr.  Edwards  here." 

"  Do  they  ?  Well,  that  is  a  modest  reticence, 
for  which  I  should  not  have  given  the  drawing- 
room  floor  credit.     I  call  him  Lord  Evesby." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Miss  Denny,  very  slowly  and 
thoughtfully. 

"  But  he  never  comes  to  this  house — you 
don't  know  him  ?"  said  Mr.  Bridge. 

"  I  have  seen  him  once  before,  I  think ;  he 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  friend ;  at  all  events 
the  name  is  familiar,"  said  Miss  Denny,  with 
evident  embarrassment. 

"  All  kinds  of  aliases  to  all  kinds  of  people 
here,"  said  Mr.  Bridge  meditatively.  "  A  man 
who  changes  his  name  is  a  scamp  or  a  fool,  I 
should  say.  Perhaps  his  lordship  comes  under 
the  latter  category.     Have  you  anything  to  say 
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to  me,  Jenny  ?  "  he  asked  as  the  thought  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  that  the  young  housekeeper 
of  the  establishment — the  young  mistress,  as 
Mr.  Denny  below  was  a  widower — had  scarcely 
accounted  for  her  appearance  at  the  door.  The 
girl  coloured  and  said  : 

*'  Yes,  I  have  a  little  to  say.  It's  not  much, 
Mr.  Bridge,  and  it's  no  business  of  mine,  per- 
haps ;  but  they  have  been  talking  about  you  up- 
stairs." 

*'  What  a  dead-lock  in  the  conversation  there 
must  have  been  for  my  name  to  come  upper- 
most !"  he  said  laughing. 

"  And  Miss  Day  told  them  that  you  had  pro- 
mised to  join  their  party  to-night,  and  said  a 
great  deal  about  you,  and  what  a  nice  man 
you  were,  until  they  are  all  quite  curious  to  see 

you." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  their  curiosity  must  remain 
unsatisfied,"  said  Geoffry  Bridge,  shrugging  his 
broad  shoulders. 

"But  you  promised  to  go?" 

"  I  met  Miss  Day  on  the  stairs  this  morniug, 
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and  said  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  possible  I 
could  join  in  to-night's  festivities ;  that  I  was 
not  very  fond  of  dancing ;  and  had  work  to  do 
which  wonld  keep  me  busy  till  a  late  hour.  Is 
that  promising  to  join  the  party  overhead  f 

"  No,  it  is  not ;  but  Miss  Day  said  that  she 
knew  you  would  come ;  and  only  a  little  while 
ago  the  ladies  talked  of  coming  down  in  a 
body  to  fetch  you." 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?"  asked  Geoffry 
Bridge. 

"I  heard  them  talking,  that's  all." 

"  A  listener,  Jenny  !"  he  said.  *'  Why,  what 
a  fine  landlady  you  are  becoming  !" 

Jenny  was  vexed  at  this  remark,  and  showed 
that  she  was  vexed  by  contracting  her  white 
forehead. 

"  I  listened  because  they  were  talking  about 
you — because  I  thought  that  you  would  like  to 
be  put  upon  your  guard,  and  not  be  taken  un- 
awares by  these  people.  I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  anything  about  myself — I  did  not  want  to 
hear !"  she  cried,  indignantly. 
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Geoffry  Bridge  regarded  the  flushed  face  of 
Miss  Denny  with  attention.  Then  he  said,  in 
as  soothing  a  manner  as  he  would  have  spoken 
to  a  child  whose  feelings  he  had  hurt, 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  are  very  kind,  Jenny ;  I  am 
extremely  obliged ;  but  some  one  might  have 
told  you  that  listening  was  not  quite  the  thing." 

"  They  always  listen  on  the  stage.  I  never 
saw  a  piece  without  listening  in  it,"  said  Jenny 
still  in  self-defence. 

"  That's  for  the  sake  of  the  plot." 

"  And  is  not  this  a  plot?" 

"  Well,  it  looks  like  an  attempt  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,"  he  said  ;  "but  it's  like  the  pieces 
you  see,  and  for  which  Miss  Day  gives  you  so 
many  orders, — nothing  but  talk.  If  you  are 
going  to  model  your  actions  on  the  melodrama 
of  the  present  day,  Jenny,  don't  go  to  the 
theatre  any  more,  child." 

"  I  go  with  father ;  it  cheers  him  up ;  he's 
dull  at  times :  and  Miss  Day  is  very  kind, — 
though  I'm  glad  that  you're  not  going  upstairs 
to-night,  for  all  that." 
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"  Why  are  you  glad?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  can't  say,"  replied  Jenny 
almost  doggedly ;  "as  you  have  already  told 
me,  it's  no  business  of  mine.  They  are  not  bad 
people  upstairs — not  half  so  bad  as  you  are 
disposed  to  believe ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  take  to 
the  stage  myself,  as  Miss  Day  wants  me  to  do. 
She  knows  that  I  can  dance  and  sing ;  and  if  I 
get  on,  I  can  soon  learn  to  play  even  the  lady." 

Jenny  Denny,  alias  Spanswick — for  we  have 
no  intention  of  making  a  mystery  of  her  iden- 
tity— watched  very  closely  the  effect  of  this 
remark  upon  the  young  man  whom  she  address- 
ed. But  he  only  regarded  her  in  his  turn  with 
that  aggravating  solemnity  of  visage  which 
baffled  her  attempt  to  read  his  thoughts  upon 
the  frank  handsome  face  that  confronted  hers. 

"  What  does  your  father  think  of  the  last 
idea  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  have  not  told  him  yet — he's  ill ;  I  don't 
like  to  worry  him." 

"  Tell  him  for  all  that,  and  ask  his  advice  on 
the  subject.     I  would  ask  him  myself,  as  a  two 
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year-old  lodger,  if  I  could  get  a  sight  of  him 
— which  I  never  have — which  I  suppose  it  is  not 
likely  that  I  ever  shall  now." 

"  When  he  is  better,  he  will  be  glad  to  see 
you.  He  has  to  thank  you  for  that  small  loan 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  let  us  have  when 
business  was  bad  here.     He  says — " 

'*  Yes,  exactly.  And  now  good-night,  Miss 
Denny ;  for  if  the  good  people  above  should  be 
mad  enough  to  come  down,  I  may  as  well  show 
them  that  the  bird  has  flown,  or  rather,  the  brew- 
er. I  don't  care  for  society  to-night.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  upstairs  are  a  cut  above  me  ;  and 
some  of  the  ladies,  at  least  to  my  moral  preten- 
sions, a  cut  below  me,"  he  added  ;  '*  and  I  will 
take  your  advice  and  beat  a  retreat." 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  advise  you ;  I  thought  that  it 
was  as  well  to  tell  you — that's  all,  sir." 

And  with  great  dignity  of  demeanour,  Jenny 
shut  the  door  and  departed.  GeofFry  Bridge 
did  not  retire  to  rest  immediately,  but  stood  on 
his  hearth-rug  with  his  back  to  an  imaginary 
fire,  thinking  of  the  girl  who  had  quitted  him. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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*'  An  odd  girl,  whose  education  has  been  neg- 
lected," he  said  to  himself,  "  and  whose  father 
might  look  after  her  a  little  more  closely  without 
any  detriment  to  his  comfort.  I  wonder  where 
she  went  to  school,  and  whether  she  was  dull 
or  bright  there.  Sometimes  I  think  she's  awful- 
ly dull,  at  other  times  so  terribly  quick  that  she 
takes  my  breath  away.  I  think  I  will  look-up 
the  proprietor  soon,  and  see  what  kind  of  being 
he  is.  And  after  that,  and  when  they  are  very 
busy  here,  and  will  not  miss  my  money,  poor 
devils !  exit  GeofFry  Bridge  to  his  new  home, 
away  from  the  wild  young  landlady,  and  wild- 
er lodger  overhead.  It  strikes  me  forcibly  that 
the  sooner  I  am  out  of  this  crib  the  better. — 
Come  in !" 

This  was  in  response  to  another  knock,  and 
he  looked  up  expecting  to  see  Jenny  re-enter. 

"  What  a  long  soliloquy,  Mr.  Bridge !"  said 
a  pretty,  fair-hared,  highly-coloured  woman, 
opening  the  door  and  entering,  in  full-dress. 
"  May  I  come  in — may  we  all  come  in  ?" 

Geoffry  Bridge  blushed — but  he  was  not  two- 
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and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  his  had  been  a 
thoughtful  life,  although  his  religion  was  pos- 
sibly nowhere  at  present. 

"  Come  in,  if  you  wish,  Miss  Day,"  he  said 
very  calmly,  after  his  first  surprise ;  and  then, 
with  much  suppressed  laughter,  four  ladies  in 
ball-dress  marched  into  the  room,  and  honoured 
Geoffry  Bridge  with  a  military  salute. 

"  A  deputation  from  the  first-floor  front,"  said 
Miss  Day  in  a  commanding  tone  of  voice ;  "  at- 
tention !" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  DRAMATIC  EPISODE. 


GEOFFRY  BRIDGE  stood  his  ground  well, 
after  he  had  recovered  from  his  first  sur- 
prise. He  rose  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and  he 
looked  with  great  calmness  at  the  deputation 
which  had  honoured  him  by  its  presence  in  his 
room.  It  was  difficult  to  guess  what  thoughts 
were  passing  in  his  mind,  or  what  impression 
had  been  created  therein  by  the  advent  of  these 
four  pretty,  graceful,  unretiring  young  women, 
three  of  whom  were  perfect  strangers  to  him. 
It  was  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  on  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  parlour-lodger — an  out-of-the-way 
action,  only  to  be  reconciled  by  the  ways  and 
manners  of  the  out-of-the-way  people  then  and 
there  represented. 
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Miss  Day  was  spokeswoman  for  the  occasion. 
She  was  a  fair-haired,  highly-coloured  woman,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  hint  in  our  last  chapter; 
a  woman  of  thirty,  who  made-up  for  ten  years 
younger  than  her  age,  and  did  not  make-up 
badly.  A  star  of  burlesque  was  Miss  Day  at 
that  period ;  great  in  princes'  parts,  and  of  an 
illimitable  assurance,  which  had  touched  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  a  legion  of  young  men  in  the 
stalls,  and  of  all  the  linendrapers'  assistants, 
who  dropped  into  the  pit  and  gallery  after  shop 
was  shut,  to  encore  "  little  Day,"  and  to  affirm 
that  she  was  "  stunning."  Little  Day  was  ac- 
customed to  conquest,  and  to  admiration  undis- 
guised ;  and  she  carried  her  stage  airs  into 
private  life,  after  the  manners  and  customs  of 
youngladies  whose  wholeexistenceisaburlesque, 
with  a  dash  of  tragedy  now  and  then  as  a  wind- 
up.  She  had  encountered  Geofifry  Bridge  on  the 
stairs  once  or  twice  since  she  had  taken  the  draw- 
ing-room floor,  and  had  been  suave  and  smiling 
over  her  good-mornings  to  him,  becoming  more 
suave  and  smiling  even  when  she  had  made  the 
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discovery  that  he  was  the  manager  of  a  great 
brewing  firm.  GeofFry  had  been  polite  in  his 
way  to  her,  had  smiled  back  her  good-mornings, 
and  had  even  accepted  the  offer  of  a  private 
box  at  the  Theatre  Royal  West,  from  which  he 
had  retired  in  the  middle  of  an  extravaganza,  at 
which  the  whole  house  was  yelling  its  applause. 
He  had  seen  no  point  in  the  piece,  and  nothing 
but  vulgarity  in  little  Day's  "break  down;"  he 
had  gone  wearily  away  from  the  scene,  and  had 
taken  every  occasion  to  evade  crossing  Miss 
Day's  path  again.  But  Miss  Day  had  contrived 
to  meet  Mr.  Bridge  that  morning — or  rather  on 
the  morning  of  the  preceding  day,  as  it  was 
then  striking  two — and  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
favour  her  with  his  company  to  supper  at  the 
late  hour  which  was  then  chiming  from  the 
great  clock  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  She 
had  been  frank,  naive,  and  pressing ;  he  would 
meet  gentlemen  to  whom  she  would  be  glad  to 
introduce  him — gentlemen  of  position  ;  and  the 
ladies  would  be  well  known  to  him  as  "  stars," 
and  it  would  altogether  be  a  charming  evening, 
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she  trusted,  and  everything  in  good  style.  He 
had  been  pressed  so  warmly  to  attend  this 
party,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in. 
an  evasion ;  he  might  possibly  come — if  his 
studies  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of 
attending  ;  and  then  he  had  hoped  Miss  Day  had 
forgotten  him,  when  the  visitors  arrived  after 
the  theatres,  and  the  evening  had  begun  up- 
stairs, and  he  had  set  himself  down  to  his  books. 
He  knew  not  of  Miss  Day's  determination,  of 
her  story  of  the  handsome  young  brewer  down- 
stairs, who  had  promised  to  look  in  ;  of  her  vexa- 
tion at  his  non-appearance ;  of  the  indifference 
of  the  gentlemen  to  the  disappointment ;  and 
of  the  curiosity  of  the  burlesquians,  who  were 
fond  of  fresh  faces,  especially  when  they  were 
handsome  and  young,  and. appertained  to  peo- 
ple who  had  money  to  spare  for  benefits  and 
testimonials.  All  this,  of  course,  was  part  of  a 
past  time,  when  the  stage  was  less  pure,  and 
burlesque  more  in  the  ascendant ;  we  have  no 
such  "  daughters  of  marble  "  now.  Geoffry 
Bridge   was   never   aware   of  the   wager    that 
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was  laid  upstairs  to  bring  him  to  supper  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  of  the  outre  means  which 
had  been  adopted  to  sap  his  determination  to 
remain  with  his  books.  Little  Day  was  confi- 
dent of  her  powers  of  persuasion,  and  believed 
that  she  had  adopted  the  best  way  to  flatter 
her  fellow-lodger ;  but  then  she  had  not  met 
with  a  young  man  like  Geoffry  Bridge  before. 
Firm  men,  or  men  of  principle,  were  quite  out  of 
her  line. 

"  A  deputation  from  the  upper  house,  Mr. 
Bridge,"  she  said  theatrically,  "  represented  by 
'  little  Day,' "  here  she  spread  out  her  skirts  and 
made  a  mock  curtsey,  "  and  by  three  members  of 
the  Thespian  profession,  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
are  as  well  known  to  you  as  to  the  world." 

Geoffry  Bridge  bowed  to  the  ladies  represent- 
ed, whom  he  did  not  know,  but  for  whose  pub- 
lic notoriety  he  was  very  willing  to  give  credit. 
Ladies  great  in  their  profession,  doubtless,  earn- 
ing large  sums  of  money  for  dancing  grotesque- 
ly, and  imitating  the  musical  slang  of  the  drink- 
ing hells — we  beg  pardon,  the  drinking  halls — 
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or  how  was  it  possible  to  be  weighed  down  by 
such  heaps  of  real  jewelry  ?  Therefore  he  bow- 
ed politely ;  but  it  was  a  bow  which  embarrassed 
two  out  of  the  four  of  the  deputation — they 
were  the  junior  professionals  certainly — and  gav^e 
them  the  faint  idea  that  their  mission  was  like- 
ly to  prove  unsuccessful.  They  had  looked  for 
a  simpering  fellow  of  the  usual  pattern — as  con- 
ceited as  they  were,  and  almost  as  intelligent ; 
not  a  young  man  with  a  grave  countenance, 
and  whose  studied  politeness  did  not  assure 
them — at  least  yet  awhile — that  he  was  either 
flattered  or  amused  by  the  extraordinary  trou- 
ble to  which  they  had  put  themselves. 

"  We  are  deputed  by  the  general  body  above- 
stairs,  Mr.  Bridge,"  said  Miss  Day  oratorically, 
"to  summon  you  to  our  high  court,  imder 
pain  of  our  immediate  displeasure.  Two  o'clock 
was  the  time  specified  for  supper,  and  the  time 
at  which  you  promised  to  attend  ;  and  we  hold 
him  no  good  knight  or  true,  who  is  thus  false  to 
his  allegiance." 

"  Pardon    me,    Miss   Day,"    he    replied   with 
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the  same  gravity  of  demeanour,  and  totally 
unmoved  by  this  persiflage ;  "  but  I  did  not 
promise  to  attend  your  party  this  evening." 

"  How,  recreant  that  thou  art !" 

"  I  said  that,  if  my  studies  would  allow  me, 
I  might  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation," 
be  said  ;  "  but  I  have  been  very  busy,  and  have 
only  just  finished  my  task." 

"  Oh,  you  have  finished,  then  ! — Ladies,  you 
hear !" 

But  the  ladies  had  got  over  the  excitement  of 
their  novel  invasion ;  the  gentleman  had  not 
laughed,  and  said,  "  Ton  honour,  highly  flat- 
tered: too  bad  to  carry  away  a  fellow  like 
this ! "  but  was  speaking  seriously,  and 
evincing  no  astonishment  or  pleasure  at  their 
presence.  It  had  been  a  very  good  joke  until 
they  were  in  the  room,  and  now  they  did  not 
see  it  exactly. 

"Yes,  I  have  finished,"  said  Geoftry,  "  and  am 
tired." 

"Not  too  tired  to  favour  me  with  ^^our  com- 
pany, Mr.  Bridge,"  said  Miss  Day,  putting  on 
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the  reproachful  "stop,"  and  shutting  up  the 
histrionic. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  much  too  tired." 

"  But  I  will  accept  no  excuse  ;  there !" 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said,  bowing  again, 
and  speaking  still  wdtli  exquisite  politeness, 
"  but  you  must  really  allow  me  to  excuse  my- 
self. I  have  not  the  honour  of  the  acquaintance 
of  the  gentlemen  upstairs  ;  I  am  a  stranger  to 
the  ladies ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be 
very  uncongenial  and  very  unappreciative." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Miss  Day  pet- 
tishly ;  "  and  I  think,  Mr.  Bridge,  that  you  might 
oblige  us  for  this  once." 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  me,"  replied 
Geoffry,  with  the  same  serious  look,  which 
never  wavered,  and  which  would  not  take  in 
the  force  and  piquancy  of  this  little  intrusion. 

"  You  may  leave  directly  after  supper,"  sug- 
gested Miss  Day,whose  wager  was  now  troubling 
her. 

"  Thank  you,  but  1  have  supped  already." 

"  Never  mind  that." 
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"  And  to  come  for  the  su23per  alone  is  offering 
you  a  very  poor  compliment." 

"  Then  you  refuse  absolutely  ?" 

"  If  you  will  put  it  in  outspoken  English,  Miss 
Day,  I  certainly  refuse  absolutely." 

"  Very  well." 

The  mission  was  a  failure;  the  deputation,  which 
had  departed  amidst  much  laughter  and  cocka- 
too-like screaming,  filed  out  of  Geoffry  Bridge's 
room,  the  owner  thereof  opening  the  door  to  allow 
of  their  egress.  Miss  Day  had  been  baffled,  her 
graciousness  had  not  been  received  in  that  spirit 
in  which  it  was  intended,  and  she  was  out  of 
temper ;  and  Miss  Day  when  out  of  temper  was, 
between  ourselves,  quite  a  spitfire.  She  had 
been  the  first  to  enter,  and  she  was  the  last  to 
withdraw ;  turning  upon  the  stolid  young  gen- 
tleman, who  could  not  see  her  joke,  with  a  coun- 
tenance the  reverse  of  amiable, 

"  You  look  down  upon  us  ;  you  are  a  religious 
man,  perhaps,"  she  said  scoffingly. 

"  No,  I  am  not  religious,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
wish  I  were." 
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"  But  you  look  down  upon  us,  to  whom  your 
betters  pay  court,"  she  said  fiercely.  *'  Who  are 
you,  to  treat  us  in  this  off-hand  manner,  when 
we  take  the  trouble  to  compliment  you?" 

*'  I  am  obliged  by  the  compliment,  Miss  Day, 
but  for  the  company  upstairs  I  have  no  par- 
ticular inclination  at  present." 

"Why?" 

"  My  head  aches,  and  they  are  noisy." 

"  Do  you  know  that  there  are  gentlemen  up- 
stairs with  whom  it  would  be  an  honour  for  you 
to  associate?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  tlmt,"  said  Geoffry 
coolly ;  "  and  I  fear  that  I  am  detaining  you 
from  your  friends." 

"From  those  actresses,  too,  at  whom  your 
superlative  excellence  looks  down,"  added  Miss 
Day,  still  harping  upon  the  old  theme. 

*'  I  do  not  look  dawn — I  admire  good  act- 
resses on  the  stage — I  have  no  particular  inclin- 
ation for  their  company  off  it.  Good  morn- 
ing." 

"  Oh,  good  morning  to  you,"  said  Miss  Day  ; 
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"  and  remember  this,  that  if  ever  I  can  pay  o5 
this  sKght,  Mr.  Bridge,  I  will !" 

GeofFry,  \\dth  the  door-handle  still  in  his 
grasp,  bowed  again,  but  did  not  reply  to  this ; 
he  opened  the  door  a  trifle  wider  for  the  exit  of 
the  lady,  who  swept  by  him  fall  of  disdain  and 
mortification  ;  feelings  which  were  not  mitigated 
by  the  shouts  of  ironical  laughter  with  which 
she  was  met  upon  her  return. 

Little  KateDay's  supper-party  was  a  complete 
failure ;  for  Lord  Evesby,  who  was  one  of  the 
few  who  had  not  laughed  on  the  hostess's  re- 
turn, was  as  firm  and  as  obstinate  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  front  parlour.  He  would  not  remain 
to  supper,  and  he  would  take  Gussy — another 
fair-haired  girl,  who  had  not  joined  the  deputa- 
tion— back  with  him. 

"  I  must  go,  dear,"  whispered  Gussy  to  Miss 
Day ;  "  he's  in  one  of  his  queer  tempers,  and 
there's  no  doing  anything  with  him.  Submis- 
sion to  everything,  you  know,  is  the  only  way 
to  bring  him  round." 

"You  think  too  much   of  him — he  has  too 
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mucli  of  his  own  way.  You  were  a  fool  ever  to 
give  up  the  stage  for  him,"  cried  little  Day ; 
"  he  will  throw  you  over  presently  ;  see  if  he 
don't." 

"  Oh  !  not  he.  He's  too  fond  of  me,"  cried 
the  sanguine  Gussy.  "  He  has  come  to  town 
on  purpose,  because  I  wrote  to  say  I  was  dull, 
and  told  him,  only  in  fun,  that  I  should  call  for 
him  in  Dorset.  Why,  he  would  make  me  Lady 
Evesby  rather  than  lose  me.  And  Lady  Evesby 
it  will  be  some  day  !" 

"  Don't  get  that  silly  nonsense  into  your 
head,"  said  Miss  Day  tartly. 

Thus  Lord  Evesby  and  Gussy  went  their 
way  into  the  shadows  of  the  night,  and  to  the 
edge  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing.  And  thus 
the  episode  of  Kate  Day's  supper-party  came  to 
an  end,  so  far  as  our  characters  are  concerned  ; 
it  bore  its  fruits  in  due  course,  and  affected  the 
futures  of  more  than  one  of  our  characters,  or  we 
should  not  have  deviated  from  the  even  tenor 
of  our  way. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  CHANGE  OF  IXTEXTIOX. 


nEOFFRY  BRIDGE  began  to  think  about 
^  his  holidays  before  the  summer  was  very 
late,  or  the  party  at  Kate  Day's  a  fortnight  old. 
As  a  clerk  in  the  great  brewing  firm  of  Merton 
and  Co.,  he  had  had  three  weeks'  leave  of  absence; 
and  as  a  manager  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
take  more.  Three  weeks'  idleness,  he  thought, 
was  enough  for  him;  it  brushed  the  cobwebs 
away  for  eleven  months,  and  set  him  up  till  the 
summer  came  round  again.  But  when  he  had 
been  able  to  afford  it,  they  had  been  very  com- 
plete holidays  ;  he  had  detached  himself  wholly 
from  his  surroundings,  and  gone  abroad  into 
new  Avorlds  and  amongst  foreign  people,  taking 
that  entire  change  from  his  work  which  alone 
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makes  a  holiday  enjoyable  to  an  overworked  man. 
It  was  his  theory  to  launch  himself  into  a  new 
sphere,  to  have  not  a  London  face  or  a  London 
recollection  to  disenchant  him  from  his  happy 
isolation ;  to  disappear  for  three  weeks  where 
no  one  could  find  him,  and  where  no  one  could 
write  to  him.  And  then,  the  holiday  over,  he 
would  be  discovered  in  his  usual  place,  very 
much  sunburnt,  and  full  of  health  and  energy 
and  oxygen — a  triton  of  a  clerk  amongst  the 
fifty  minnows  who  worked  in  the  great  East- 
End  brewery,  where  his  own  cleverness,  allied 
to  an  old  man's  fancy  for  him,  had  raised  him 
to  distinction.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
to  Switzerland  this  year ;  it  would  be  his  second 
expedition  in  that  direction  ;  and  with  a  stout 
stick  in  his  hand,  and  a  knapsack  on  his  back, 
he  would  lose  himself  amongst  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains, and  be  heard  of  no  more  till  his  time  was 
up.  He  was  as  delighted  as  a  boy  with  his 
plans ;  the  pleasures  of  anticipation  were  great 
with  him ;  and  he  studied  his  guide-book,  and 
went  in  again  for  "  the  languages,"  with  that  old 
VOL.  II.  H 
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energy  which  had  lifted  him — though  he  was  in 
a  great  degree  a  self-taught  man — above  the 
crowd  in  which  he,  after  the  rule  governing  the 
later  generations  of  the  Bridges,  had  been  sub- 
merged. 

It  was  all  planned ;  the  date  was  fixed,  he  was 
going  to-morrow,  and  he  was  already  packing  his 
his  knapsack,  and  feeling  a  natural  pleasure  in  the 
occupation,  when  a  letter  arrived  which  turned  the 
whole  current  of  his  ideas.  It  came  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  having  his 
breakfast  in  an  odd  sort  of  fashion ;  standing 
over  his  knapsack,  studying  the  art  of  compres- 
sion of  luggage,  and  consuming  his  coffee  and 
roll  in  hasty  snatches  meanwhile.  J  enny  Spans- 
wick — we  will  call  her  by  the  name  by  which 
she  is  better  known  to  us — brought  the  letter 
to  him  whilst  he  was  packing,  and  regarded  the 
process  wistfully.  He  had  said  nothing  of  his 
holiday  to  her  ;  he  was  not  aware  that  it  con- 
cerned his  young  landlady  in  any  way,  so  that 
he  paid  for  his  apartments  in  advance,  and  the 
rooms  were  kept  till  his  return.      As   she  put 
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down  the  letter  at  his  side,  Jenny  knew  that 
his  mind  was  made  up  to  his  holiday,  and  that 
he  would  take  wing  from  the  lodging-house  be- 
fore she  was  prepared  for  the  change. 

*'  You're  going  away  again,  then,  Mr.  Bridge?" 
she  said,  in  almost  a  dissatisfied  tone  of  voice. 
"  I  know  what  that  knapsack  means  well 
enough." 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Miss  Denny  f 

"  Empty  rooms  here — an  empty  house  alto- 
gether ;  for  you  are  the  last  of  them  left." 

"  What,  has  Miss  Day  gone?" 

"  She  has  gone  for  three  weeks  into  the  pro- 
vinces :  she  left  last  Tuesday." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that ;  perhaps  she'll  not  come 
back  again;  don't  take  any  more  burlesque 
actresses  into  the  first  floor,  Jenny,  if  she  does 
not ;  they're  too  noisy  after  business." 

*'  We  must  take  what  we  can  get,"  said  Jenny 
tartly. 

"  Ah !  yes,  so  we  must,  Miss  Denny." 

**  I  wonder  why  you  call  me  Jenny  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  Miss  Denny?"  asked  the  girl, 

h2 
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with  a  strange  frankness  ;  "  it  used  to  be  always 
Jenny  once." 

"  Yes,  when  you  were  ahuost  a  child ;  but 
now  that  you  have  sprung  into  a  young  woman, 
it  is  a  liberty  to  call  you  by  your  Christian 
name,  and  I  am  breaking  myself  of  it  by  de- 
grees." 

"It  sounds  as  if  I  had  offended  you,  Mr. 
Bridge." 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  never  take  offence  at  any- 
thing. You  have  not  an  idea  of  what  a  splendid 
temper  mine  is." 

"  You  have  something  to  be  thankful  for ;"  and 
after  this  reply  Jenny  would  have  withdrawn, 
had  not  Geoffry  Bridge  said  quietly, 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  temper  this 
morning,  Jenny  ?" 

"  Mine !"  cried  Jenny ;  "  oh,  nothing,  I'm  al- 
w^ays  the  same.  Why  should  you  think  that 
there  was  any  difference  in  me  ?" 

"I  fancy  that  I  have  detected  a  difference 
lately,"  said  Geoffry  kindly  ;  "  and  it  is  not  a 
difference  for  the  better,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
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say  as  much  as  that.  We're  old  friends,  Jenny, 
and  you  must  not  take  this  amiss  from  the  old 
lodger.     Have  I  offended  you  in  any  way  ?" 

"You!  no." 

*'  You  and  your  father  agree  well  together,  I 
think?" 

"  You  think  right,  Mr.  Bridge.  If  it  were 
not  for  him,  I'd — oh!  you  don't  know  what 
I  would  do,"  she  said,  checking  herself. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  he  answered,  as  he  continued 
his  packing ;  "  but  it  would  be  nothing  very  des- 
perate, for  you  are  not  a  desperate  woman." 

"  You  have  put  that  letter  in  your  knapsack." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  have,"  he  said  ;  "  it's  from  the 
old  lady,  and  I  will  read  it  on  my  journey.  I 
know  all  that  is  in  it — all  the  instructions  she 
will  give  me  to  avoid  temptation,  avalanches, 
and  big  holes  in  the  ground." 

"What  does  the  knapsack  mean  this  summer?" 
asked  Jenny. 

"  It  means  the  mountains,  Jenny,"  he  cried 
enthusiastically  ;  "  the  mountains  with  the 
clouds  on  them,  and  the  cool  snow,  and  a  para- 
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dise    of   landscapes    in   the    happy   valleys !  " 
"  Oh  !  that  we  could  go  there    too  ! "    cried 
Jenny,  clapping  her  hands  at  his  description. 

"  Ye-es,"  said  Geoffry,   doubtfully  regarding 
her  ;  "it  would  be  a  change  for  you." 

When  Jenny  had  left  the  room,  he  asked  him- 
self whether  that  strange  girl  had  really  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  his  taking  her  and  her  father 
Avith  him  as  travelling  companions.  She  was 
odd  enough  for  anything,  he  believed.  When 
Jenny  came  into  the  room  again,  to  carry  away 
the  breakfast-tray,  she  found  him  unpacking  his 
knapsack,  and  his  grandmother's  letter  open  be- 
side him.  He  was  not  looking  quite  so  bright 
and  smiling;  there  was  not  so  much  of  pleas- 
ureable  anticipation  in  his  face,  she  was  cer- 
tain. 

"  You  have  altered  your  mind,"  said  Jenny 
quickly. 

Jenny  was  a  girl  who  spoke  almost  as  a  friend 
to  Geoflfry  Bridge.  He  had  been  only  a  clerk  with 
a  moderate  salary  when  he  had  first  taken  apart- 
ments there,  and  he  had  been  always  out-spoken 
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and  friendly ;  consequently  she  had  become  out- 
spoken and  friendly  also. 

"I  have  altered  my  mind,"  he  replied;  "just 

80." 

"  I  thought  that  you  never  altered  your  mind," 
said  Jenny. 

"I  was  an  ass  if  I  ever  said  that,"  replied 
Geoffry.  "  I  daresay  that  I  have  been  bounc- 
ing ;  it's  a  habit  of  mine,  though  I  try  to  keep 
all  my  conceit  to  myself.  Of  course,  in  my 
opinion,  there's  not  such  a  fellow  in  the  world 
as  young  Bridge,  but  I  need  not  tell  everybody 
so.  There,"  pitching  his  knapsack  into  a  corner, 
"  good-bye,  old  fellow,  for  another  year  at  least." 

"  You  are  not  going  out  of  town  this  year, 
then  ?"  said  Jenny  with  a  very  poor  attempt  at 
sympathy  with  his  disappointment. 

"  Yes,  I  am  ;  but  I  have  given  up  Mont  Blanc 
for  Mrs.  Bridge ;  Switzerland  and  its  glories  for 
Brayling  and  its  bulrushes." 

"And  you  are  disappointed." 

"  No,  1  am  not ;  upon  my  soul,  I  am  not,"  he 
said  irreverently.     "  The  old  lady  is  quite  right 
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in  her  scoldings,"  taking  up  the  letter  as  he 
spoke  ;  "  and  I  was  a  selfish  cub  to  forget  her, 
and  think  only  of  myself  and  my  change.  The 
country  is  no  pleasure  to  her,  only  my  overgrown 
self,  whom  it  is  a  comfort  to  lecture  and  to  preach 
at ;  and  she  shall  have  that  gratification.  Poor 
old  girl,  she  cannot  have  it  very  often ;  and  I 
am  the  last  of  the  stock  in  England  for  whom 
she  has  any  affection.  You  used  to  like  her, 
Jenny,  once — before  I  sent  her  off  to  her  native 
town,  acting  on  the  best  advice  that  I  could  get 
for  my  money." 

"  I  liked  her  till  she  turned  against  me,  and 
said  that  I  was  forward,  and  never  knew  my 
place,"  replied  Jenny. 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  that  small  skirmish," 
said  Geoffry ;  "  the  old  lady  used  to  speak  out 
a  little,  bless  her  heart !" 

"  You  seem  to  think  more  of  her  than  of  your 
father  and  mother  in  Australia,"  said  Jenny. 

"  Well,  she  has  always  had  me  to  take  care 
of.  I  have  been  her  hoy^  and  should  have  been 
alone  in  London  without  her  ;  and  till  she  dies. 
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I  set  her  first,  Jenny.  Afterwards,  I  will  take 
a  long  holiday  to  the  Antipodes,  and  see  that 
all  is  well  with  the  rest  of  my  race." 

"  When  do  you  go  to  Brayling  ?" 

"  To-morrow  morning." 

"  Why,  that's  Sunday  !" 

"Exactly;  what  of  it?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Jenny.  "  I  had  a  gover- 
ness who  taught  me  to  think  a  great  deal  of 
Sunday  once — a  dear  woman — very  strict,  very 
religious,  very  good." 

"And  most  unpleasant  company.  Yes,  I 
know  the  kind  of  woman ;  walks  with  her  eyes 
turned  up,  and  all  the  dirty  wdiites  showing ; 
and  her  father  is  just  as  pious,  only  he  keeps  a 
shop  and  gives  short  weight." 

"  You  do  not  know  anything  about  my  gover- 
ness ;  you  never  will,"  said  Jenny  Spanswick  in- 
dignantly. 

"  What  has  become  of  her  ?" 

"  Gone  to  heaven  perhaps.  They  will  under- 
stand her  there  ;  she  thought  no  one  did  down 
here  ;  and  perhaps  she  was  right." 
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*'  I  never  heard  you  speak  of  your  governess 
before." 

"  You  thought  that  I  had  never  had  one,  per- 
haps." 

*'  No,  I  did  not  thmk  that,  Jenny." 

"  Or  that  she  must  have  been  a  strange  wo- 
man not  to  have  brought  me  up  better.  Ah, 
but  I  left  her  too  soon ;  and  all  the  good  she 
tried  so  hard  to  teach  me  I  left  behind  me  too." 

"What  school  was  it r 

*'  It's  of  no  consequence  to  you,"  said  Jenny, 
suddenly  putting  her  hands  to  her  eyes  for  a 
moment;  *'it  would  not  interest  you.  You 
would  only  make  fun  of  her  and  me.  I  shall 
never  say  anything  about  her  to  you  or  any- 
body.    I  was  a  little  fool  to  speak  of  it  now." 

"I  should  not  make  fun  of  her,"  replied 
Geoffry.  "  Why,  I  fell  in  love  with  a  governess 
myself  when  I  w^as  a  lanky  boy  ;  ah,  that  was  a 
good  joke." 

And  Geoffry  Bridge  laughed  merrily,  and 
showed  what  little  sentiment  there  was  left  in 
his  heart  for  a  lanky  boy's  fancy. 
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"When  was  that?"  asked  Jenny.  "How 
was  that,  now  f 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  to  go  into  that  story,  with 
the  omnibus  passing  the  end  of  the  street  in 
another  three  minutes,"  he  said,  seizing  his  hat. 
"  Dine  at  six,  Miss  Denny.     Good  morning !" 

He  went  from  the  house  into  Northumberland 
Street,  and  marched,  with  head  erect  and  his 
broad  chest  squared,  into  the  Strand ;  a  hand- 
some man,  whose  beard  made  him  look  older 
than  his  years.  Jenny  watched  him  from  the 
window  of  the  room  he  had  quitted,  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  the  curtains,  lest  he  should 
look  back  and  see  her;  but  he  did  not  think 
of  looking  back ;  and  Jenny  gave  a  little  sigh 
when  he  passed  out  of  sight.  Not  that  he  was 
anything  to  her,  she  thought ;  not  that  she 
had  ever  fancied,  even  in  one  of  her  wildest 
moods,  that  he  would  at  any  period  of  his 
life  be  anything  more  to  her  than  a  good-tem- 
pered lodger,  who  paid  regularly. 

He  went  away  the  next  day  in  excellent 
spirits,  scarcely  with  that  suppressed  sense   of 
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boisterous  exhilaration  with  which  he  would 
have  departed  to  Switzerland,  but  with  no  feel- 
ing of  being  balked  in  the  holiday  on  which 
he  had  set  his  heart.  He  had  become  more 
than  reconciled  to  the  position :  he  should  see 
Brayling  again  ;  he  was  fond  of  fishing,  and 
there  was  a  glorious  trout-stream  five  miles 
away ;  he  was  fond  of  the  sea,  and  the  English 
Channel  washed  the  beach  Avithin  half  a  mile 
of  his  home  ;  and,  strangest  of  all  likings  in 
a  man  not  quite  two-and-twenty,  he  was  very 
fond  of  his  grandmother.  He  paid  respect  to 
her  age,  understood  her  eccentricities,  and  sym- 
pathised with  her  declining  health ;  and  if  she, 
with  a  temper  the  reverse  of  equable,  now  and 
then  disturbed  him  too  much,  he  bore  with  it, 
knowing  how  good  her  heart  w^as,  and  how  he 
held  the  first  place  therein. 

When  he  was  gone,  Jenny  Spanswick  sat 
d6wn  at  the  table,  whereon  were  his  books  and 
his  desk,  and  had  a  good  and  incomprehensible 
cry  to  herself,  whilst  the  bells  were  ringing  for 
morning  service.     And  in  this  feminine  luxury 
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she  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment,  the  William  Spans- 
wick  of  four  years  and  a  half  ago.  He  came 
creeping  into  the  room  with  great  difficulty, 
dragging  his  limbs  after  him,  and  grasping  at 
any  piece  of  furniture  that  was  handy  to  his 
touch,  and  that  was  likely  to  assist  him  in  his 
progress.  He  had  been  a  poor  attenuated  man 
in  the  first  days  of  our  knowledge  of  him ;  but 
he  was  now  the  ghost  of  that  former  self,  from 
which  paralysis  had  struck  him  away.  His 
hair  had  become  very  gray,  and  he  wore  it 
hanging  about  his  face  in  the  old  ^vild  fashion, 
Avhich  it  would  have  seemed  politic  for  a  man 
in  his  position  to  have  changed.  Still,  he  was 
greatly  altered,  and  he  probably  trusted  to  the 
transformation  in  him,  and  to  his  own  secretive 
habits,  which  kept  him  indoors  a  great  deal, 
and  downstairs  away  from  the  lodgers,  if  any- 
one were  looking  for  him  in  that  uncharitable 
world,  wherein  his  name  had  been  whispered 
as  a  rogue  and  vagabond's. 

"  AVhat  are  you  crying  about,  Jenny  ?     Great 
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heaven !  what  is  there    to  fret   about   now  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Jenny,  drying  her  eyes 
hastily  ;  "  the  house  seems  so  strange  now  that 
it  is  quite  empty." 

"Miss  Day  will  come  back  again,  and  so  will 
young  Bridge  presently.  He  does  not  talk  of 
leaving  us,  I  suppose,  Jenny  ?" 

"Not  yet." 

"  I  don't  like  him  here,  but  I  like  his  money," 
said  William  Spanswick  with  a  feeble  croak  ; 
"  and  he  goes  on  without  a  complaint,  like  the 
model  lodger  that  he  is.  But  you  think  too  much 
of  him,  and  I  begin  to  believe  that  you  neglect 
me.  Don't  get  into  your  head,  child,  any  silly, 
Avretched  folly  which  will  crush  you  down,  and 
kill  me.  Ah,  the  sooner  the  better  that  last, 
perhaps ;  who  knows  ?" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day,  father!" 
said  Jenny,  steadily  regarding  him.  "  Why  do 
you  come  up  here  after  me,  and  speak  in  this 
excitable  way  ?  What  have  I  done  to  disturb 
you  now  V 

"  Nothing— nothing,"  he  said  seriously ;  "  but 
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if  you  are  growing  tired  of  me,  I  msh  you  would 
say  80,  Jenny.  I — I — I  wouldn't  mind  your 
speaking  out  at  once." 

"  No ;  I  am  not  tired  of  you.  You  know 
that." 

"Not  tired  of  waiting  on  me,  putting  up 
with  all  my  miserable  whining,  which  renders 
you  as  wretched  as  myself?  Oh  yes,  you  must 
be — you  are ;  it  is  natural  enough,"  he  said. 
"  Well,  there  will  not  be  much  more  of  it ;  you 
will  not  have  to  help  me  much  longer  ;  and  after 
that,  Jenny — " 

"  And  after  that,  God  help  me !"  concluded 
Jenny  Spanswick. 

"  There,  you  are  always  going  on  like  that, 
instead  of  being  cheerful,  and  making  me  cheer- 
ful to  see  you.  It's  all  that  cursed  young 
Bridge." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  keep  talking  about 
him;  he  is  nothing  to  you  or  me,  so  that  he 
pays  his  rent.  Here  are  three  weeks  in  advance, 
that  he  has  left  for  his  rooms." 

"  Give  it  me,  please.     What  was  the  use  of 
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leaving  it  all  this  time  on  the  mantelpiece,  Jen- 
ny ?  The  door  might  have  been  left  open,  and 
some  one  have  come  in  and  walked  off  with  the 
money.  Heaven  knows  what  a  struggle  it  is 
with  us  to  live  !" 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  Jenny  absently. 

"  And  that  is  where  I  feel  you  must  hate  me, 
Jenny,"  he  said,  suddenly  losing  all  his  acerbity 
and  regarding  her  with  an  agitated  face — "  and 
despise  me  for  deceiving  you.  I  daresay  you 
often  think  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  been  made  a  lady  of  by  that  aw- 
fully firm  girl,  who  thought  it  so  easy  for  me 
to  go  to  prison  and  leave  you  in  her  charge. 
The  fool,  Jenny ;  the  fool !  and  yet  you  would 
have  been  happier  with  her.  You  see  that ; 
every  day  of  this  drudgery  you  are  surer  of 
that  fact." 

"  I  cannot  say.  I  never  look  back,"  said 
Jenny  {Spans wick  fiimly. 

"  Yes,  you  take  after  me  there ;  there  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  Spanswicks  in  you,  and  you 
make  the  best  of  the  position,  grim  as  it  is.    We 
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failed  to  earn  money  abroad,  and  we  came 
back  to  this  lodging-house,  and  sank  herein  all 
the  rest  of  our  savings.  A  mad  speculation 
that  was." 

"  We  have  lived." 

"  Ah,  in  our  way  we  might  have  saved  money, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  wretch  Marma- 
duke!" 

"  How  I  hate  him  I"  cried  Jenny. 

"  And  to  think  that  Bridge — the  boy  I  knew 
in  Spitalfields — should  have  been  the  first  to 
drop  upon  us,  and  to  keep  me  hiding  from  him 
ever  since.  I  wish  I  could  hear  you  say,  '  I 
hate  him  too.' " 

He  looked  keenly  at  her,  but  she  would  not 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  Geoffry 
Bridge,  or  revert  in  any  way  to  the  old  subject ; 
she  remained  silent  whilst  he  continued  his  ti- 
rade. This  was,  then,  the  position  which  had 
followed  Jenny's  flight  with  her  father  from  the 
help  that  had  been  proffered  them  ;  and  neither 
father  nor  daughter  was  happy.  The  affection 
that  had  existed  between  them  had  known  no 
VOL.  II.  I 
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diminution;  but  William  Spanswick  had  had 
years  of  suffering  and  disappointment  since,  and 
his  character  had  altered  marvellously  for  the 
worse  under  the  ordeal.  It  seemed  his  mission 
to  complain,  his  affliction  to  be  jealous  of  his 
daughter,  to  be  morbidly  fearful  of  losing  her, 
and  of  being  left  alone  in  the  world,  with  all 
his  new  ailments  thick  upon  him.  His  seemed 
a  selfish  affection,  from  which  Jenny  suffered, 
and  of  which  she  only  felt  the  true  extent  when 
he  was  weaker  and  more  irritable  than  usual ; 
when  she  was  more  despondent  as  she  sat  in 
the  grayness  of  her  isolation,  with  never  a 
quiver  of  light  to  fall  on  her  heart  and  afford  it 
one  spasm  of  joy.  The  two  positions  seldom 
came  in  contact ;  for  in  everyday  life,  for  weeks 
and  for  months  together,  it  was  her  one  effort 
to  console  this  hypochondriacal  ill-principled 
man,  to  share  his  miserable  secret,  and  to  cheer 
him  to  the  best  of  her  power.  But  she  had  been 
miserable  that  day,  and  Mr.  William  Spanswick 
had  taken  it  as  a  personal  affront. 
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Suddenly  she  rose  to  her  feet,  full  of  a  new 
determination. 

"I  will  go  to  church,  as  I  used  in  the  old 
days." 

"  That's  awfully  silly  of  you,  Jenny,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"  I  don't  say  that  it  will  do  me  any  good — 
that  I  shall  think  much  of  the  prayers  or  the 
sermon — but  I  want  rest.  I  shall  die  at  home 
one  of  these  days,  if  I  don't  rest." 

William  Spanswick  was  not  used  to  these 
ebullitions  of  passion  on  the  part  of  his  daugh- 
ter ;  they  aroused  him,  they  even  cowed  him. 

*'  I  cannot  see  any  rest  in  a  hot  church,"  he 
said  slowly ;  "  but  go  if  you  like.  Don't  give 
up  ;  think  of  yourself;  think  of  me.  Looking 
at  the  bonnets  will  be  a  bit  of  a  change,  per- 
haps ;  but  make  all  the  haste  back  that  you 
can." 

Jenny  departed ;  and  William  Spanswick  was 
left  at  home  to  think  of  his  own  particular 
troubles,  which  were  intruded  upon  about 
twelve  o'clock  of  the  day  by  his  nephew,  Mr. 

i2 
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Marmadake  Spans  wick,  late  of  Junction  Street, 
Spitalfields. 

Like  liis  uncle,  he  was  only  the  ghost  of  his 
former  self.  If  he  had  not  suffered  bodily  ill- 
ness, he  looked  like  a  man  who  had  at  least  en- 
dured privation,  and  had  not  improved  under  the 
process.  He  was  much  thinner ;  his  chest  had 
even  contracted,  and  his  bushy  whiskers  had  been 
long  since  mercilessly  shorn  from  his  face,  ren- 
dering his  heavy  jowls  unpleasantly  conspicuous. 
His  attire  was  seedy ;  his  coat  was  shiny,  and 
buttoned  to  the  throat ;  and  his  boots  were  the 
bluchers  of  bygone  days.  Marmaduke  Spans- 
wick  had  been  an  unsuccessful  scamp  ;  his  one 
endeavour  to  make  a  little  money  from  his  re- 
spected parent's  sudden  decease  had  not  turned 
out  so  well  as  he  had  anticipated ;  and  he  was 
a  more  striking  specimen  of  dishonesty  being 
the  worst  policy  than  one  would  have  natural- 
ly expected  to  find  in  these  degenerate  days. 
Take  him  as  he  stood,  and  he  was  a  magnifi- 
cent moral ;  although  tribulation  had  not 
brought  him   repentance,   and    only  successfiil 
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roguery  would  have  kept  him  highly  respecta- 
ble. No  one  would  have  known  Marmaduke 
Spans  wick's  character ;  he  would  never  have 
known  it  himself,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Maud 
Christopherson  discovering  his  and  his  uncle's 
little  game.  It  was  that  devil  of  a  woman,  as 
he  called  her  now,  who  had  brought  him  utter 
discomfiture.  She  had  told  her  story  to  the 
City  Clerks'  Orphan  Committee,  and  it  was  a 
story  that  had  oozed  out,  as  he  knew  that  it 
would;  and  though  the  committee  had  not 
taken  any  trouble  to  find  hi^  uncle  William,  a 
certain  life-assurance  society  had  put  itself  "Vpeiy 
much  out  of  the  way  to  drop  upon  one  or  both 
of  them,  and  had  even  offered  a  reward  for 
their  apprehension.  And  then  that  Kayley,  liis 
dirty-faced  cashier,  whom  he  had  trusted  so  im- 
plicitly, and  rewarded  for  years  with  thirty 
shillings  a-week,  and  an  extra  crown  on  boxing- 
day — "  Oh,  damn  that  Kayley  !"  would  Marma- 
duke groan  forth  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit. 
Marmaduke  had  left  his  Emporium  for  Kayley 
to  manage  until  the  affair  had  blown  over  a  bit, 
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and  he  could  come  back  safely  from  America, 
and  take  his  money,  every  farthing  of  his 
money,  which  he  had  sunk  in  the  tally-trade, 
knowdng  how  profitable  it  was  ;  and  the  traitor 
had  painted  his  own  name  over  the  shop-front, 
and  talked  of  a  policeman  the  only  time  that 
Marmaduke  had  ever  favoured  him  with  a  call. 
There  were  terrible  thieves  Spitalfields  way; 
and  though  Marmaduke  had  not  thought  much 
of  another  world,  it  consoled  him  sometimes  to 
reflect  that  one  of  the  warmest  berths  hereafter 
would  be  provided  for  Daniel  Kayley  of  Junc- 
tion Street,  the  biggest  villain  whom  he  had 
ever  encountered.  He  had  fallen  almost  to  the 
lowest  depths  after  his  pedestal  had  been  knocked 
from  under  him ;  he  was  of  the  true  vagabond 
type,  now,  of  the  wolf  genus,  that  regarded 
society  as  its  lawful  prey — that  society  which 
had  been  hard  upon  him,  and  would  not  let  him 
prosper.  He  would  have  been  one  of  the  best 
of  fellows  in  his  Junction  Street  business, 
Spitalfields  would  have  looked  up  to  him,  and 
he  would  have  been  always  bland  and  persua- 
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sive  and  eloquent  to  the  end  of  his  days,  if  peo- 
ple had  only  let  him  alone  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
his  days  he  would  have  had  such  a  funeral ! 
But  the  whole  fabric  had  collapsed — one  weak 
screw  had  been  the  cause  of  the  machinery 
falling  together  in  a  grand  crash,  from  the  ruins 
of  which  he  had  emerged  a  social  cripple  for 
ever. 

It  was  this  cunning  fellow  who  stood  look- 
ing at  his  uncle  in  the  front  parlour  on  that 
Sunday  morning  when  the  house  was  empty ; 
and  the  uncle — a  cunning  old  fellow  himself,  but 
he  had  only  thought  of  his  daughter's  education, 
in  the  first  place,  and  Marmadukc  had  claimed 
all  the  assurance  money,  having  held  a  policy 
on  his  dear  uncle's  life  for  years — regarded  his 
nephew  furtively. 

"  Here  again,"  said  WiUiam  Spans  wick ;  "  why 
do  you  come  here?     Am  I  not  poor  enough?" 

*^You  saved  a  pretty  penny  somehow  with 
your  cursed  miserly  ways,"  growled  forth  Mar- 
maduke;  "and  houses  ain't  furnished  for  no- 
thing." 
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''  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  want  some  money." 

"  You  will  not  earn  it  for  yourself;  you're 
younger  and  stronger  than  I ;  go  abroad — go 
to  the  devil,  but  leave  me  in  peace." 

"  And  after  all  I've  done  for  you,  even  you 
turn  round  like  this." 

"  I  served  you  fairly ;  I  was  useful  as  your 
jackal ;  I  starved  myself  to  save  money  for  Jen- 
ny, and  now  it's  all  going — by  God,  Marmaduke, 
it's  all  going !" 

"  Yes,  and  so's  your  head,"  said  Marmaduke  ; 
"  I've  seen  your  sufferings  ever  so  long.  A 
pretty  mess  you  will  make  of  it  presently,  when 
you're  not  accountable  for  your  actions,  and 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  But 
if  I  don't  have  money,  I  shall  give  myself  up." 

"  You're  too  great  a  coward,  Marmaduke." 

"  Or  I'll  write  an  anonymous  letter  to  Scot- 
land-yard, and  pay  you  out  by  blowing  on  you. 
They  always  attend  to  anonymous  letters  there, 
and  it's  very  civil  of  them." 

"  Ah,  that  last  idea  is  more  in  your  line." 
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William  Spauswick  said  it  with  affected  com- 
posure, and  a  touch  of  his  old  aggravating  cool- 
ness ;  but  his  nerves  were  not  as  they  used  to 
be,  and  he  began  shaking  with  fear  the  instant 
afterwards.  He  knew  that  that  idea  of  Marma- 
duke's  was  very  much  in  his  line  indeed. 

"  Where  are  all  the  lodgers  ?"  asked  Marma- 
duke  fiercely. 

'^  I  have  not  any.  They  have  left  me.  These 
are  hard  times." 

Marmaduke  would  not  go  away  without  money, 
and  William  Spanswick  must  make  the  worst  of 
his  position  to  put  down  any  exaggerated  claims 
that  might  be  made  upon  his  purse.  He  had  not 
much  left  in  the  world  worth  lying  for;  but  lying 
was  easy  to  him ;  and  if  it  saved  a  shilling  or 
two,  why  surely  it  paid. 

"  No  lodgers  f ' 

"  Not  any  lodgers,  Marmaduke." 

"  Whose  desk  is  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  young  Bridge's.  He  will  send 
for  that  in  the  morning,  he  says." 

"  What  I  has  Bridge  gone  too  ?" 
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"  Yes,  he  has." 

"  You  know  that  he's  a  great  card  at  the  brew- 
ery now,  I  suppose,"  said  Marmaduke ;  "  that  he 
is  a  manager,  boy  as  he  is,  while  people  twice 
his  age  are  crawling  about  the  streets  with  no 
soles  to  their  boots  f 

"  Excellent  logic  that ;  but  then  you  are  one 
of  the  crawlers." 

"  Why  didn't  you  lay  a  plant  for  him,  as  I  ad- 
vised you,  and  get  Jenny  to  make  up  to  him — 
she's  not  a  bad-looking  girl — and  screw  some 
promise  out  of  him  before  he  went  away  ?  It 
must  have  answered,  and  you  might  have  made 
a  row — you  were  always  a  deuced  clever  actor 
— and  he  would  have  given  you  money  to  keep 
quiet,  fancying  that  you  could  show  your  ugly 
face  in  court." 

"  I  shall  kill  you  yet !  I'm  sure  that  I  shall 
kill  you  I"  cried  William  Spanswick,  rising,  white 
with  rage,  and  tottering  across  the  room  towards 
him. 

"  What  are  you  up  to !"  cried  Marmaduke, 
backing  round  the  table,  for  he  was  not  a  brave 
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man,  and  his  uncle's  face  was  horrible  to  wit- 
ness in  its  rage.  "  I'm  twice  as  strong  as  yon 
are.  Can't  you  take  a  joke?  Can't  you  sit 
down?" 

"  Don't  provoke  me,  then — don't  say  anything 
like  that  to  me  !  "  he  almost  shrieked. 

"  All  right ;  you're  hastier  than  you  used  to 
be,  old  fellow;  it's  all  right,  I  tell  you." 

"  Very  well,  then." 

William  Spanswick  dropped  into  another 
chair,  and  sat,  with  his  gray  beard  on  his  chest, 
thinking  for  awhile ;  and  Marmaduke  folded  his 
arms  over  Geoffry  Bridge's  desk,  and  studied 
him. 

"  You  don't  like  Bridge  ;  I  have  heard  you  say 
that,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  No ;  I  don't  like  him.  I  fancy  he  jokes  with 
Jenny  too  much,  talks  to  her  too  long ;  and  that 
Jenny — But  never  mind  ;  I'm  a  jealous  hound  ; 
that's  what  I've  dropped  to  ;  and  the  girl  is  get- 
ting tired  of  me ;  oh  !  yes,  tired  of  me  !"  he 
moaned  forth ;  "  and  I  can't  help  it." 

"  Well  she  may  be  tired,"  muttered  Marma- 
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duke ;  but  he  did  not  exasperate  his  uncle  by 
deUvering  this  remark  aloud. 

When  William  Spans  wick  looked  up  some 
time  afterwards,  the  desk  of  GeofFry  Bridge  was 
open,  and  Marmaduke  was  attentively  examining 
its  contents.  He  had  drawn  a  chair  close  to  the 
table,  and  was  sitting  there  in  quite  his  old  busi- 
ness-like attitude. 

"  Was  that  desk  unlocked  f '  asked  Spanswick 
senior. 

"  Of  coarse  it  was.  Young  fellows  are  always 
careless  with  their  locks  and  keys." 

"I'd  rather  not  have  anything  touched," 
said  William  Spanswick  mildly,  the  opening 
of  the  lodger's  desk  not  affecting  him  very 
seriously. 

"  It's  always  as  well  to  get  at  the  secrets  of 
these  young  bloods  ;  sometimes  they  are  worth 
paying  for.  Here's  a  banker's-book  and  a  cheque- 
book. My  eye !  Uncle  Bill,  what  do  you  think 
his  balance  is  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  or  care,"  said  Uncle  Bill,  thus 
appealed  to. 
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"  Why,  it's  five  hundred  pounds  all  to  himself  I 
A  balance  of  five  hundred  pounds  at  a  banker's  ! 
Why,  I  never  kept  as  much  as  fifty,  but  lent  all 
my  cash  in  little  sums,  at  lumping  interest, 
when  I  had  any  to  spare  from  the  business  ;  and 
Kayley  used  to  collect  my  debts.  Oh  !  damn 
that  Kayley !  what  a  vagabond  he  was  !  I  hope 
he'll  be  hanged  !  I  hope  the  house  will  catch  fire, 
and  roast  him  before  his  time  !  Here's  a  lot  of 
letters — here's  a  diary — here's  all  kinds  of 
things." 

He  was  still  absorbed  in  the  contents  of  Geof- 
fry  Bridge's  desk,  when  Jenny  Spanswick,  alias 
Denny,  returned  from  church,  ran  into  the  room, 
and  shut  the  desk  suddenly,  catching  two  of  his 
fingers  in  for  an  instant,  and  eliciting  a  yell  of 
pain  from  him. 

"  You  coward  and  thief !"  she  cried ;  "  how 
dare  you  touch  that  desk  ?  How  dare  you  open 
it?" 

"  It  was  open,  Jenny,"  Marmaduke  explained 
as  well  as  he  could  with  his  fingers  in  his  mouth. 
**  I  was  only  looking  over  it ;  that's  all." 
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*'  And  you  let  him  !  Oh,  father  !"  said  Jenny 
reproachfully. 

"How  could  I  hinder  him?"  replied  William 
Spanswick ;  "  if  I  had  the  strength  I  should  have 
stopped  him.  You  had  no  business  to  be  out, 
and  leave  me  alone  with  him.  Something  is 
sure  to  happen  when  you  are  out.  I  shall  be 
found  dead  some  day  here,  I  know." 

"Oh,  dear !  how  is  the  desk  to  be  locked  again?" 
said  Jenny.  "  What  will  he  think  when  he 
comes  back  ?" 

"  Any  key  will  lock  it ;  it's  one  of  your  trump- 
ery desks,"  said  Marmaduke  disparagingly  ;  "  I 
have  had  hundreds  of  'em." 

"  What  have  you  read  or  seen  ?" 

"  Nothing.  I  was  only  beginning  to  look  'em 
over  to  amuse  myself  till  you  came  home  from 
church.  On  my  honour,  I  assure  you,  Jenny, 
that  I  am  not  prevaricating." 

It  was  a  touching  appeal,  and  Jenny  said  no 
more  on  the  question ;  but  she  sat  with  her 
hands  on  the  desk,  guarding  it  vigilantly  from 
that  time  until  Marmaduke's  departure. 
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And  Marmaduke  went  away  at  last,  with  a 
present  of  five  shillings  from  his  nncle,  and  with 
papers  in  his  breast-pocket — papers  of  which 
no  one  in  Northumberland  Street  was  likely  to 
know  that  he  had  taken  possession. 
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CHAPTER  Ylir. 


THE  FACE  HE  LIKED. 


npHE  train  that  carried  GeofFry  Bridge  into 
-*-  Dorsetshire  did  not  reach  the  Brayling 
station  until  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon; and  when  he  had  dined  at  an  hotel,  and 
was  enjoying  a  sense  of  repose  after  his  long 
journey, the  bells  of  Brayling  church — St.  Peter's, 
Brayling,  and  the  oldest  church  in  the  town — 
were  ringing  for  evenmg  service.  He  sat  at 
the  window  and  watched  the  Brayling  folk 
stream  churchwards,  thinking  that  he  would 
wait  till  service  was  over,  and  then  meet  his 
grandmother  at  the  entrance.  She  did  not  ex- 
pect him  at  Brayling,  but  was  convinced  that 
he  would  start  for  Switzerland  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  it  would  amuse  hira  to  witness  the  old 
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lady's  surprise  at  his  appearance  as  she  came 
from  the  church  where  so  many  of  the  Bridges 
had  been  christened,  and  to  listen  to  her  thanks 
— and  her  protestations  that  "  she  never  meant 
it,  she  never  did" — when  he  told  her  that  he 
had  come,  like  a  dutiful  grandson,  to  spend  his 
holiday  with  her. 

When  the  old  lady  passed  on  her  way,  he 
fairly  laughed  to  himself  at  the  surprise  that 
was  in  store  for  her,  and  was  glad  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  enjoy  his  three  weeks  in 
that  fashion.  Of  a  truth  Geoffry  Bridge  was  a 
domestic  animal,  and  an  exceptional  individuaL 
We  run  over  in  our  minds  a  long  list  of  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  we  may  malign  them, 
but  we  see  not  one  on  the  record  before  us  who 
would  care  to  spend  three  weeks  with  his  grand- 
mother. 

The  idea  did  not  suggest  itself  to  follow  Mrs. 
Deborah  Bridge  into  church  ;  he  was  tired  with 
his  journey ;  he  was  not  fond  of  church ;  he 
would  go  next  week  to  oblige  the  old  lady ; 
but  for  the  present  leave  him  dreaming  in  the 
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bay-window  of  tlie  White  Hart,  looking  into  a 
street  that  he  had  not  gazed  at  since  he  was  a 
boy — the  great  want  of  money  keeping  him  and 
his  parents  apart  after  he  had  once  gone  to 
London  in  search  of  a  fortune,  which  at  last  he 
seemed  likely  to  find.  He  would  light  a  cigar, 
and  muse  over  the  old  times  until  eight  o'clock 
struck  ;  he  would  take  his  ease  in  his  inn,  and 
be  happy.  At  the  moment  that  he  was  apply- 
ing a  light  to  his  cigar,  a  carriage  and  pair 
came  rattling  down  the  High  Street,  which  was 
paved  with  stones  like  the  footpath ;  and  he 
glanced  towards  the  equipage  in  a  half-list- 
less, half-curious  manner.  There  was  a  black- 
browed  man  in  the  carriage,  with  his  back  to 
the  horses,  and  two  ladies  facing  him — the 
younger  one  somewhat  pale,  but  very  pretty, 
and  with  a  flice  of  intelligence  or  thought,  or 
of  a  something  which  absorbed  all  his  attention, 
and  led  him  to  singe  his  beard  with  the  lighted 
spill  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Confound  it !"  was  his  first  exclamation,  as  he 
felt  that  he  was  slightly  burnt  as  well  as  singed 
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— we  are  not  qiiito  certain  that  he  did  not  give 
vent  to  a  more  forcible  but  far  more  profane  ex- 
pletive in  his  first  astonishment — and  then  he 
was  standing  at  the  window  with  his  nose  flat- 
tened against  the  glass,  an  object  of  amusement 
to  the  waiter  who  was  flitting  about  the  cofi'ee- 
room. 

"It  can't  be  she  back  again,"  he  said,  "  or  my 
grandmother  would  have  been  the  first  to  tell 
me. — Waiter,  whose  carriage  was  that '?  Did 
you  see  it  pass  ?" 

He  had  become  aware   of  the  attendant,  and 
the  opportunity  of  eliciting  a  little  information 
was  to  be  taken  advantage  of. 
"  Yes,  sir.     Mr.  Lawson's,  sir." 
"  And  the  lady — the  young  lady?" 
"  That's  Miss  Christopherson,  sir." 
"  Thank  you. — Then  she  is  back  again,"  he 
said  to  himself  long   afterwards,  as   he   stood 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  tke  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  looking  into  the  street,  which  was  very 
dull  and  deserted   now  ;  "  and  it  was  her  face 
which  startled  me,  after  all  these  years.     I  won- 
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der  if  I  am  crazy  after  my  long  journey  ?  Why 
should  it  startle  me — what  has  it  to  do  with 
me?" 

He  was  still  looking  out  of  the  window,  when 
the  waiter  came  to  light  the  gas  in  the  coffee- 
room,  but  he  did  not  see  him,  and  w^ent  on  with 
his  thoughts. 

"She  was  three  years  older  than  I,  at  least;  and 
I  was  a  boy — a  gawky,  overgrow^n  cub  ;  but  how 
I  took  to  that  face,  and  made  a  story  out  of  it, 
ay,  and  a  romance  out  of  it,  like  the  young  idiot 
I  was !  It  was  a  face  I  very  much  liked ;  and  the 
one  that  ever  takes  my  sober  fancy  in  these  lat  • 
ter  days  must  be  something  like  it  too.  It's  a 
sensible  face  ;  it's — what  the  deuce  are  you  driv- 
ing at?"  he  asked  aloud. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  waiter ;  "  but  I 
thought  that  you  would  prefer  the  blind  down." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Geoffry ;  but  when  the 
blind  had  been  drawn,  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
went  at  once  into  the  street.  He  walked  at  a 
sharp  pace  along  the  middle  of  the  road;  the 
thought  had  suddenly  struck  him  that  it  was  fit 
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and  proper,  after  all  this  Sunday  travelling,  that 
he  should  pay  some  respect  to  the  day  by  at- 
tending evening  ser\"ice  at  St.  Peter's — or  that 
portion  of  the  evening  ser\^ce  which  remained 
after  his  dilatory  proceedings.  He  was  so  anx- 
ious not  to  lose  time  over  his  devotions,  that  he 
would  have  walked  into  church  smoking  his 
cigar,  had  he  not  fortunately  discovered  his  de- 
linquency under  the  church-porch,  where  a  hor- 
ror-stricken pew-opener,  who  had  stepped  into 
the  fresh  air — it  was  "so  dreadful  hot" — saw 
him  advancing  in  this  irreverent  fashion. 

"M^s.  Bridge's  pew,  my  good  fellow,'*  said 
Geoffry ;  and  the  pew-opener,  taken  aback  by 
the  salutation,  said,  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  trotted 
Geoffry  down  the  middle  aisle,  in  the  midst  of 
a  solemn  portion  of  the  service,  with  consider- 
able clattering  of  his  boots.  Old  Deborah 
Bridge,  with  the  family  pride  highly  predomi- 
nant, had  taken  one  of  the  best  pews  in  the 
church,  to  show  her  neighbours  that  she  was  as 
goo(flis  they  were,  and  rising  again  in  the  world; 
and  as   Geoffry  was  ushered  to  a  seat  by  her 
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side,  she  looked  up  with  a  grave  expression  of 
countenance,  indicative  of  reproof  at  the  late- 
comer's arrival,  or  of  disgust  at  the  invasion  of 
her  pew-rights  without  permission  first  accord- 
ed. Then  she  caught  sight  of  her  grandson,  and 
her  head  was  flung  back,  the  spectacles  fell  off 
her  nose,  and  her  book  went  under  the  seat,  as 
she  muttered  : 

"  Good  Lord  !  is  it  you,  boy  ?  Amen." 
He  touched  the  old  lady's  hand  for  an  instant 
by  way  of  greeting,  as  he  picked  up  her  prayer- 
book,  and  then  grandmother  and  grandson  sat 
quietly  side  by  side.  Mrs.  Deborah  Bridge  was 
excited,  but  she  bore  up  well  after  her  first  aston- 
ishment, and  only  glanced  now  and  then  with  a 
pardonable  pride  at  the  stalwart  young  man  on 
the  cushions  beside  her,  and  thought — for  strange 
thoughts  will  find  their  way  into  church  even — 
what  a  dear  handsome  fellow  he  was  !  and  how 
everybody  must  think  so  who  glanced  her  way 
that  summer  evening  from  their  time-worn  pews. 
And  the  dear  handsome  fellow,  we  are  sorry 
to  add,  scarcely  paid  that  reverent  attention  to 
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the  service  which  his  position  and  the  place 
wherein  he  was  should  have  rendered  neces- 
sary. His  bad  habits  came  back  with  a  rush  to 
him,  and  he  looked  quietly  about  him  till  he 
found  the  face  which  had  flashed  upon  him  from 
Mr.  Lawson's  carriage.  It  was  the  face  he  had 
always  liked,  and  to  which  he  had  been  drawn, 
in  the  old  romantic  days,  when  his  understand- 
ing had  been  sapped  by  penny  numbers  ;  the 
face  from  which  he  had  built  the  oddest  story, 
until  shaken  from  it  one  Saturday  night  four 
years  aijd  half  ago,  He  gazed  across  the  church 
towards  if}  and  found  no  fault  with  his  old  taste, 
or  that  past  fancy  which  had  made  a  dreamer  of 
him.  His  taste  had  been  perfect,  and  his  fancy 
an  honest  one.  He  thought,  even  then,  that  it 
was  natural  to  him  to  have  seen  in  her  a  some- 
thing different  from  all  the  world  besides,  when 
he  was  seventeen,  and  she  was  twenty.  When 
his  grandmother  had  found  liim  out,  she  had 
reasoned  with  him  gravely  on  the  folly  of  a  boy 
of  seventeen  thinking  of  a  woman  of  that  age, 
and  told  him  awful  legends  of  unhappy  mar- 
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riages  brought  about  by  the  wife  being  older 
than  the  husband ;  and  he  had  only  laughed  at 
her,  and  protested  that  nothing  in  the  world 
would  ever  charm  away  his  love — he  called  it 
his  love  even — for  the  pale-faced  teacher  of  the 
City  Clerks'  Orphan  Asylum.  He  knew  that 
that  girl  was  unhappy ;  he  knew  that  she  was 
treated  badly  and  browbeaten  by  the  superin- 
tendent ;  he  was  certain  that  she  was  a  poor 
girl ;  he  knew  that  she  was  as  ignorant  of  his 
silent  devotion  from  the  free-seats  as  the  beadle 
was  ;  but  he  trusted  all  to  time,  to  perseverance, 
to  keeping  her  always  in  sight,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  until  he  became  a  man,  sought  an  in- 
troduction to  her,  and  asked  her  formally  to 
have  him !  Yes,  he  was  a  young  fool,  and  the 
beadle  should  have  bundled  him  out  of  church, 
and  chased  him  dowm  the  middle  aisle,  cane 
in  hand,  for  his  rodomontade.  He  owned  to 
his  grandmother  that  he  had  been  "  a  precious 
fool,"  when  he  had  learned,  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence, that  it  was  Miss  Christopherson  of  Bray- 
ling  by  whom  he  had  been  spell-bound ;   and 
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though  for  a  while  he  was  as  sorrj  as  most 
gawks  are  over  their  first  heart-breaks,  still  he 
was  sensible  enough  not  to  let  anybody  see  that, 
and  he  grew  out  of  his  folly,  and  learned  to  look 
back  at  it  and  laugh  at  it. 

And,  by  George !  there  he  was  looking  at  her 
again,  feeling  not  very  unlike  the  boy,  having 
all  that  strange  incomprehensible  instinct  to- 
wards the  one,  that  yearning  for  her  and  her 
sympathy,  from  which  young  men — ay,  and 
sometimes  old  ones — suffer  at  times,  if  their 
hearts  are  too  large,  or  their  heads  are  too  soft. 
Surely  he  was  now  old  enough  to  know  better, 
to  be  certain  how  much  more  becoming  in  a  man 
and  a  Christian  it  would  be  to  listen  to  the 
second  lesson — even  though  it  was  delivered  in 
this  instance  through  the  nose,  by  a  short-sighted 
vicar,  who  kept  continually  losing  his  place — 
than  for  him  to  be  staring  across  the  church  at 
the  girls.  It  was  not  a  rude  stare — the  insolent 
stare  of  the  fast  man,  to  whom  all  young  faces 
are  alike — but  an  absorbed  look,  which  sug- 
gested that  he  was  thinking  of  her  life  so  deep- 
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]y,  that  he  had  passed,  as  it  were,  out  of  his 
own.  Mr.  Lawson  did  not  admire  his  behaviour ; 
but  GeofFry  was  unaware  that  Mr.  Lawson  was 
trying  to  scowl  him  down  from  over  the  rim  of 
a  very  large  prayer-book.  Mrs.  Lawson  was 
inquisitive,  and  kept  putting  up  a  pair  of  gold- 
rimmed  glasses  to  focus  him,  until  her  curiosity 
getting  the  better  of  her  devotions,  she  whis- 
pered to  her  daughter, 

"My  dear,  who  is  that  in  Mrs.  Bridge's  pew '?" 
Maud  Christopherson  looked  across  at  this 
inquiry,  and  recognised  Geoffry  Bridge,  who 
blushed — at  his  unseemly  behaviour,  let  us  hope, 
for  he  certainly  blushed  at  something — and 
turned  quickly  to  the  prayer-book  which  his 
grandmother  had  given  him  upside  down,  and 
the  position  of  which  he  had  not  noticed  before. 
Maud  recognised  him;  she  had  a  retentive 
memory  for  faces,  and  the  features  and  intelli- 
gence of  this  one  had  struck  her  when  he  was  a 
boy.  She  had  heard  Mrs.  Bridge  also  sing  very 
frequently  to  the  praise  of  her  grandson  of  late 
days,  and  doubtless  this  was  the  vara  avis  once 
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more  in  Brayling.  She  saw  him  start  and  look 
away  from  her,  and  she  was  not  quite  certain 
that  she  did  not  colour  herself,  remembering 
suddenly  all  that  old  story  of  which  she  had 
been  the  heroine  in  the  brain  of  a  silly  boy. 

"  My  dear,  who  is  it  f  whispered  Mrs.  Law- 
son.  "  He  keeps  looking  at  me,  and  I  cannot 
remember  him  at  all." 

Maud  was  forced  to  reply,  for  Mrs.  Lawson 
would  have  her  answer. 

"  I  think  it's  Mrs.  Bridge's  grandson." 

"  Ah  !"  and  Mrs.  Lawson  put  on  her  gold- 
mounted  glasses  again,  and  thoroughly  in- 
spected the  young  man  with  the  beard ;  until 
Mr.  Lawson,  very  much  shocked,  quietly  caught 
her  in  the  side  with  a  sharp  elbow ;  and  though 
he  took  her  breath  away,  he  certainly  was  the 
gracious  means  of  bringing  her  round  to  a  sense 
of  propriety. 

GeoiFry  Biidge  was  glad  that  he  had  come 
to  church  ;  it  was  a  vague,  dreamy  church-com- 
ing, and  of  the  sermon  he  heard  scarcely  a  word ; 
but  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  there,  after  the  fatigue 
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of  a  day's  travelling,  and  look  across  at  Maud 
Christopherson.  How  little  she  had  changed, 
and  how  close  to  his  absurd  past  she  seemed 
again  that  Sunday  evening,  in>  the  quiet  old 
church  wherein  there  was  no  religion  for  him, 
but  the  pale  reflex  of  a  false  sentiment,  which 
he  would  shake  off  outside  in  the  churchyard 
as  he  stepped  from  God's  house  to  the  world ! 

It  did  not  seem  much  like  shaking  it  off  when 
he  came  to  a  full  stop  outside  the  gates,  and 
not  ten  yards  from  the  Lawsons'  carriage.  His 
grandmother  on  his  arm  looked  up  at  him. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for,  Geoffry  ?" 

"For  the  rest  of  them  to  come  out,"  he  said. 
"  Perhaps  we  shall  see  some  one  w^e  know." 

"How  can  you  see  some  one  you  know? 
You  were  a  little  boy  w^ien  you  left  Brayling." 

"  Yes,  and  she  was  at  boarding-school,  and 
so  we  never  met  her." 

"  Who  is  that  you  are  talking  about?" 

"  Miss  Christopherson." 

"  Oh !  dear,  you  are  not  at  it  again,  I  hope  ? 
You  are  never — " 
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*'  No,  never,"  he  said,  interrupting  her.  "  It's 
all  right ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  her  pass.  A 
cat  may  look  at  a  queen,  you  know." 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  his  grandmother  sharply. 

"  There,  don't  snap  me  up  the  first  day  of  my 
holidays,  but  let  me  have  my  own  way  ;  I'm  not 
likely  to  make  an  ass  of  myself.  I  don't  feel 
spoony — only  curious  to  see  her  close  to  me, 
the  odd  good  woman  who  lent  me  money  once." 

"  I'm  not  scolding  you,  Geoffry  ;  I  know  that 
you're  far  too  sensible  to  lose  your  heart  for  any 
woman  now." 

"  I  should  think  so.     Here  they  are  !*' 

The  Lawsons  came  out  of  the  church  with 
the  rest  of  the  worshippers  ;  husband  and  wife 
arm-in-arm,  and  Maud  at  the  side  of  her  mo- 
ther. 

"  You  and  she  speak,  I  suppose,"  whispered 
Geoffry ;  "  she  is  not  too  proud." 

"  Too  proud ! — not  she." 

"  Then  say  good-evening  as  she  passes ;  I 
should  like  to  hear  her  voice  again." 

Mrs.  Bridge  jerked  her  head  upwards  to  have 
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a  good  look  at  her  grandson,  and  he  detected 
the  movement,  and  looked  down  at  her,  shaking 
his  head  and  laughing. 

"  It's  all  right,  I  tell  you  again — don't  be 
afraid,  granny." 

The  Lawsons  passed;  Deborah  Bridge  said 
good-evening,  as  requested ;  and  though  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawson  did  not  reply  as  they  passed  on, 
Maud  held  her  little  gloved  hand  forth,  and 
said^  "  Good-evening,  Mrs.  Bridge."  Then  she 
glanced  at  GeofFry,  and  he  raised  his  hat  as  Mrs. 
Bridge  said : 

"My  grandson,  Miss  Christopherson,  who  has 
come  to  spend  his  holidays  in  Brayling  with  me." 

"  That  is  kind  of  him,"  she  said,  bowing — "  I 
think  that  we  have  met  before,  Mr.  Bridge." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  as  debtor  and  creditor  in 
Junction  Street." 

"  You  hav^e  been  successful  in  business  since 
then,  your  grandmother  tells  me,"  she  said,  re- 
pressing a  smile. 

"  I  have  been  tolerably  successful,  thank  you," 
he  replied. 
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"  Aj,  and  he's  grateful  for  his  good  fortune 
too,"  Mrs.  Bridge  remarked. 

"As  he  should  be — as  we  all  should  be,"  said 
Maud ;  and  then  she  bade  them  both  good-even- 
ing, and  Geoffry  raised  his  hat  once  more,  and 
away  rattled  the  carriage  towards  The  Wood- 
lands, as  the  two  Bridges  walked  quietly  home- 
wards. 

They  were  close  upon  the  little  villa  when  the 
grandson  suddenly  darted  from  a  conversation 
about  the  Mertons,  his  employers  and  patrons, 
and  said : 

*'  Whom  is  she  going  to  marry  V 

"  Who  ? — good  gracious  ! — Miss  Christopher- 
son  do  you  mean  ?  Why,  how  should  I  know 
that?" 

"  People  in  the  country  know  everything.  I 
thought  that  you  might  have  heard." 

"No." 

"  There  must  be  a  troop  of  fellows  after  her. 
She  is  rich,  pretty,  and  good." 

"  I  think  she's  good,"  said  Deborah  Bridge ; 
"  a  thoughtful  and  kind  young  woman,  and  1 
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don't  hold  with  those  who  call  her  the  cross 
Christopherson." 

"  What  idiots  call  her  by  that  name?" 

"  Oh,  she  has  her  temper ;  she  likes  her  own 
way,"  replied  his  grandmother  ;  "  and  a  good 
many  of  her  set  are  afraid  of  her.  They  don't 
keep  any  company  at  The  Woodlands." 

"  You  never  told  me  that  she  was  at  home 
again." 

"  What  was  the  use  ?" 

"It  was  news.  Everything  that  belongs  to 
Brayling  is  news  to  me,  grandmother,"  said 
Geoffry.  "  If  I  left  the  place  early,  I  like  it  none 
the  less  ;  it  is  our  place,  we  belong  to  it,  we  are 
of  the  old  stock  that  were  once  looked  up  to; 
and  when  I  am  a  rich  man,  as  I  thiixk  that 
I  shall  be,  thanks  to  a  beer-drinking  nation,  my 
ambition  will  be  to  come  down  here  some  day 
and  fight  to  represent  the  town  in  Parliament. 
There's  arrogance  for  you,  if  you  like  !" 

"  Oh,  to  live  to  see  it,  Geoifry !"  cried  the  old 
lady  ;  *'  to  wear  your  colours  in  the  carriage 
which  takes  you  to  the  hustings— if  I  could  but 
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live  to  see   that  day,  or   die  believing  that  it 
would  all  come  true  !" 

*'  It  will  all  come  true,"  said  GeofFry  decisive- 
ly ;  "  even  if  I  lose  the  fight,  I  shall  be  here,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  be  with  me  to  support  your 
boy." 

"  You  are  much  too  sanguine,  Geoffry,"  said 
Mrs.  Bridge.  ^'  I  never  heard  you  go  on  in  this 
fashion  before." 

"  Am  I  not  to  be  a  partner,  in  three  months' 
time,  in  one  of  the  greatest  breweries  in  Lon- 
don r 

"  Yes,  if  old  Merton  lives,  or  keeps  his 
word." 

"  He  will  keep  his  word  if  he  lives,  depend 
upon  it ;  for  the  old  gentleman  is  the  soul  of 
honour,  and  deserves  all  the  money  he  has 
made  out  of  beer.  And  if  he  dies  to-morrow  I 
am  not  afraid  of  my  future  ;  for  your  hare-brain- 
ed grandson  is  supposed  to  be  worth  his  money 
anywhere.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  he's 
a  clever  fellow  myself,  people  have  patted  him 
on  the  back  so  often  lately." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  Member  for  Brayling !"  said  Mrs.  Bridge 
again.  "  Heaven  bless  those  Mortons  who  gave 
you  your  first  start !  Five  years  ago  only  an 
office-boy,  and  now  a  manager  !  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  wake  up  in  the  court  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  find  that  I  have  been  dreaming 
about  it  all.  Member  for  Brayling  !  I  shall  be 
glad  of  that ;  it  will  give  you  a  position  worthy 
of  the  old  name;  for,  after  all,  there's  some- 
thing very  vulgar  about  brewing." 

Geoffry  Bridge  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and 
told  his  grandmother  that  she  was  prouder  than 
he  was — he  was  sure  of  it.  In  the  villa  which 
Geofiiy  Bridge  had  bought  for  his  grandmother 
they  talked  of  the  future  again ;  and  Geofiiy 
sketched  it  forth  with  a  bold  hand,  and  boasted 
perhaps  too  much  for  a  sensible  fellow  with  an 
old  head  on  his  young  shoulders.  But  every- 
thing seemed  as  clear  before  him  as  the  day, 
and  to  this  old  lady  he  had  always  told  his 
hopes  and  fears,  in  the  place  of  the  mother  who 
had  given  him  up  early.  To  every  one  in  town 
he  Avas  a  quiet  and  reserved  man,  who  kept  his 
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ambitions  to  himself ;  but  it  pleased  the  grand- 
mother to  hear  of  his  coming  greatness,  and  he 
had  come  down  to  please  her. 

"  And  now,"  he  said  mth  a  suddenness  that 
alarmed  her,  "is  there  a  chance  for  a  fellow 
with  Maud  Christopherson  ?" 

"My  dear  boy,  you — you  cannot  think  of 
this.  You  said  it  was  '  all  right,'  coming  out  of 
church.  Oh,  if  you  have  been  building  on  this 
all  these  years,  there  may  come  a  disappointment 
presently  that  will  break  your  foolish  heart." 

"  I  have  not  been  building  upon  it,"  he  said 
slowly  ;  "  but  to-night  so  much  of  the  old  fancy 
for  her  seemed  to  start  into  that  foolish  heart 
you  speak  of,  that  I  know  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  love  her  very  much." 

"  But—" 

"  But,"  he  said  iaterrupting  her,  ^^  it  would  be 
very  easy  now  to  go  away.  Pray  understand 
that  I  am  not  moonstruck  in  this  matter,  but  a 
sober  fellow,  close  on  two-and-twenty,  who  has 
the  sense  to  think  that  if  he   married  early,  it 

l2 
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might  tend  much  to  his  happiness.  So  I  am 
thinking  of  a  wife." 

"  Oh  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Bridge ;  "  so  I  see." 

"  I  was  always  precocious,  you  remember," 
he  said,  resting  his  hand  with  much  affection 
on  the  old  woman's  shoulder,  "  and  thought 
about  love  even  before  I  thought  about  shaving ; 
and  as  I  mean  to  marry,  why,  the  sooner  the 
better,  grandmother." 

"I  think  you  must  be  joking,  Geoffry." 

"Not  at  all." 

"Don't  get  Miss  Christopherson  into  your 
head,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge  somewhat  anxiously ; 
"  that  old  nonsense  will  not  do  in  these  times. 
Harm  must  come  of  it.  You  are  as  good  as  she, 
of  course  ;  you  may  become  some  day  as  rich  ; 
but  you  are  not  her  equal  yet." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  replied  Geoffry. 

"  She  will  think  that  you  court  her  money, 
not  herself." 

"  I  wish  that  she  had  not  a  penny,"  cried  the 
young  man,  "  and  then " 

^'  And  then  she  would  refuse  a  child  like  you 
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just  the  same,"  added  the  old  woman  bluntly. 

The  child  ran  his  hands  through  his  curly- 
hair,  stroked  his  beardj  and  laughed  again. 

*'  Then  we  had  better  not  think  any  more  of 
this,"  he  replied.  "  Maud  Christopherson  is  out 
of  my  reach,  and  so  I  will  not  fall  in  love  with 
her.  Subject  dismissed. — What  have  you  got 
for  supper  f 

He  was  his  usual  self  for  the  rest  of  that 
night ;  he  was  full  of  anecdote  ;  he  talked  very 
unlike  a  love-sick  swain,  of  his  business,  and 
of  those  fair  chances  in  it  which  were  leading  on 
to  fortune. 

But  he  thought  of  Maud  Christopherson  after 
his  grandmother  had  kissed  him  and  bade  him 
good-night,  and  told  him  which  was  his  room. 
He  opened  the  window  of  his  bed-room,  and  let 
in  the  moonlight,  and  sat  steeped  therein.  The 
silence  of  the  scene,  the  night's  landscape,  the 
romance  that  was  in  him  perhaps,  despite  his 
business  shrewdness — all  tended  to  the  one 
thought  with  which  business  had  no  connection, 
and  took  him  back  to  the  old  days. 
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"  It's  very  odd,"  he  said,  half  an  hour  after- 
wards," that  I  am  incKnedto  begin  again  exactly 
where  I  left  off.  The  boy's  fancy  has  no  right 
to  live ;  and  " — shutting  the  window  impatiently 
— "  live  it  shall  not !  But  what  a  nice  face  it 
is  !  how  I  always  liked  that  face  I" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MR.  LAWSON  IVIEETS  WITH  AN  ACCIDENT. 

GEOFFRY  BRIDGE  was  an  early  riser,  and 
he  was  up  and  out  of  the  house  before  six 
in  the  morning,  despite  his  midnight  maunder- 
ings  at  his  bed-room  window.  He  was  going  to 
make  the  most  of  his  holiday,  and  the  grass  of 
Bray  ling  was  not  likely  to  grow  under  his  rest- 
less feet.  Like  a  true  Londoner,  he  made  at 
once  for  the  sea,  walking  with  considerable  ra- 
pidity across  the  meadows  and  along  the  lanes, 
until  he  reached  a  cleft  in  the  cliff,  called  the 
King's  Gap,  to  which  a  legend  was  attached 
concerning  a  narrow  escape  of  some  fabulous 
monarch  from  his  pursuers  to  the  water.  Geof- 
fry  Bridge  had  known  the  gap  well  as  a  child, 
and  he  had  not  forgotten  his  way.     At  the  bot- 
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torn  of  the  gap,  and  to  the  right,  lay  a  stnp  of 
shingle,  which  the  tide  only  covered  when  the 
waves  were  driven  high  against  the  coast  by 
fierce  winds, — a  pleasant  but  fatiguing  walk  for 
lovers  of  the  sea-shore  and  of  the  picturesque 
seaboard  which  the  Dorset  coast  presents  at 
this  spot.  To  the  left  the  cliffs  were  higher, 
but  less  broken  and  more  wall-like  ;  and  there 
were  uncomfortable  boulders  cropping  out 
from  the  shingle,  as  if  dropped  there  by  Titan 
hands  expressly  to  bar  the  way  of  mortals  to- 
wards a  patch  of  sand  that  lay  smooth  and 
soft  in  the  sun  a  mile  away  at  least.  Like  a 
man  who  loved  difficulties,  and  was  determined 
to  make  short  work  of  his  boots,  Geofiry  Bridge 
turned  to  the  left.  If  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  last  night  to  kill  for  ever  and  aye  that 
boy's  fancy,  which,  in  a  fitful  way,  had  seemed 
to  flicker  forth  when  he  was  up  to  his  old  tricks 
at  church,  we  might  have  set  down  Geoffry's 
impulse  to  turn  to  the  left  as  a  studied  motive 
on  his  part.  For  The  Woodlands,  Dorset,  was 
an  estate  which  finished  with  the  edge  of  the 
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cliff  a  mile  away,  where  the  patch  of  sand  was, 
and  there  was  a  path  hewn  in  the  cliff,  protect- 
ed on  its  precipitous  side  by  a  wooden  hand- 
rail ;  and  here  those  sure  of  their  footing  were 
accustomed  to  descend  to  the  beach,  after  un- 
locking the  private  gate  which  opened  from  the 
grounds.  Perhaps  Geoffry  Bridge  was  not 
thinking  of  The  Woodlands  or  of  its  inmates, 
but  had  been  tempted  by  the  distant  sand  on 
which  the  sun  was  shining  that  bright  morning. 
At  all  events,  he  went  steadily  from  boulder  to 
boulder,  climbing  over  one  or  two  sea-worn 
breakwaters  en  route,  until  his  object  was 
reached,  and  he  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a 
boat  that  he  had  found  there,  and  looking  up  at 
the  cliff  and  the  shrubbery  which  came  to  the 
cliff's  edge,  and  whose  thick  dark  trees  hid  every 
vestige  of  the  mansion  from  the  spot  which  he 
occupied.  The  journey  was  scarcely  worth  his 
pains  ;  he  could  have  obtained  the  same  seaview, 
with  the  isle  of  Portland  in  tlie  distance,  with 
half  the  amount  of  trouble ;  but  he  had  preferr- 
ed to  come  this  way  for  reasons  best  known  to 
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himself,  and  which  we  need  not  attempt  now  to 
analyse.  When  he  was  tired  of  looking  at  the 
cliff  and  a  littleboat-house  beneath  it,  and  watch- 
ing the  cliff-path,  and  wondering  if  ever  Maud 
Christopherson  came  down  it,  and  if  she  held 
by  the  handrail,  and  the^  handrail  were  quite 
safe,  he  looked  out  to  sea  ;  and  finally,  wearied 
of  the  sea,  he  examined  the  boat,  which  was 
rather  a  gingerly  craft  for  sea-wear,  and  had  a 
small  tier  of  steps  within,  constructed  to  hook- 
on  at  the  stern,  and  made  evidently  to  accommo- 
date some  bather  partial  to  taking  his  dips  out 
at  sea  in  the  open.  After  he  had  observed 
everything,  he  drifted  into  a  brown  study,  and 
was  not  aware  that  the  gate  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff  had  been  opened  and  locked  again  by  Mr. 
Lawson,  until  that  gentleman  was  half-way 
down,  and  had  stopped  suddenly  in  his  descent 
to  observe  the  figure  on  the  beach  below  him. 
Geoffry  caught  eight  of  Mr.  Lawson  at  last,  and 
looked  steadily  back  at  him,  half  disposed  to 
raise  from  his  head  a  large  brigand-like  felt  hat, 
which  he  had  purchased  for  Swiss  travelling, 
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and  had  now  brought  down  for  service  in  Bray- 
ling  ;  and  finally  he  altered  his  mind  about  his 
civility,  not  being  quite  sure  of  his  customer. 
Mr.  Lawson  resumed  his  descent  after  a  long 
stare  at  Geoflfry,  and  came  across  the  sand  to- 
wards him,  his  buff  slippers  taking  short  quick 
steps,  as  though  their  owner  was  a  little  excited 
by  the  unlooked  for  intrusion.  He  carried  two 
towels  in  his  hand,  and  wore  a  blue  flannel 
dressing-gown,  v/hich  gave  him  a  baggy  and 
monastic  appearance,  that  was  marred  by  a 
sailor's  hat,  which  he  had  put  on  at  the  back  of 
his  head.  Mr.  Lawson  was  evidently  going  to 
indulge  in  a  sea-bath  before  breakfast. 

"  I  must  trouble  you  to  get  off  that  boat,  sir," 
he  said  in  a  very  pompous  manner. 

"Oh,  no  trouble  at  all,  Mr.  Lawson,"  said 
Geoffry,  rising, — he  thought  it  as  well  to  be  civil 
to  MaudChristopherson's  step-father, — and  mak- 
ing way  for  that  magnate  in  the  county  at  once. 

Mr.  Lawson  looked  at  him  again,  and  evident- 
ly studied  him  from  the  crown  of  his  brigand's 
hat  to  the  soles  of  his  boots. 
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"May  I  ask  how  you  got  here?"  he  jerked 
forth.  "  I  am  not  aware  of  anyone  having  a 
key  of  the  gate  above,  save  the  members  of  my 
family." 

"  I  came  by  the  rocks,"  replied  Geoffry. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mr.  Lawson. 

Geoffry  Bridge  did  not  admire  the  style  of  Mr. 
Lawson's  address ;  but  he  was  determined  to 
be  civil,  if  it  were  possible.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  he  had  not  given  up  the  idea  of 
making  a  dash  for  the  heiress,  what  a  deal 
might  have  depended  upon  his  civility  to  this 
man  with  the  thick  black  eyebrows;  and 
though,  of  course,  he  had  dismissed  ^laud 
Christopherson  from  his  thoughts,  still  he  was 
civil. 

"  You  have  a  fine  morning  for  a  bath,  Mr. 
Lawson,"  he  said  ;  "  I  hope  to  be  imitating  your 
example  to-morrow,  after  I  have  got  acclimatis- 
ed here." 

Mr.  Lawson,  who  was  very  busy  arranging 
his  oars  and  steps,  grunted  forth  something  in 
reply.     He  was  annoyed  at  the  presence  of  the 
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young  man  there,  still  more  annoyed  at  his 
style  of  address,  which  implied  a  sense  of  equali- 
ty with  him  which  he  could  not  possibly  see ; 
and  most  annoyed  of  all  to  know  that  this  man 
was  another  of  the  Bridges,  whom  he  had  al- 
ways particularly  disliked. 

Why,  the  Bridges  had  even  been  supported 
by  his  family — that  was,  by  Maud,  which 
was  all  the  same — when  they  were  in  difficul- 
ties years  ago,  and  had  not  been  grateful  for  it ; 
and  now  this  young  member  of  an  objectionable 
race  talked  to  him  as  to  an  equal,  and  offered 
not  even  an  apology  for  sitting  on  a  Lawson 
boat,  and  kicking  the  paint  off  the  sides  ^vith 
his  heels.  He  had  seen  him  swinging,  his  legs 
about,  and  kicking,  as  he  came  down  the  path 
just  now. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Geoffry  coolly ;  "  I 
did  not  catch  your  answer." 

"  I  made  no  answer,  sir,"  was  the  tart  reply. 

Geoffry  thought  he  understood  his  customer 
now.  He  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  ill-man- 
ners of  this  individual  before,  but  he  had  given 
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him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  had  tested  him 
for  himself,  and  found  him  grievously  wanting 
in  common  politeness.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  became  cooler  and  more  polite  him- 
self ;  and,  whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  we  will 
not  venture  to  affirm,  but  he  was  certainly  more 
aggravating. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  par- 
ticular respect  for  your  life,  Mr.  Lawson,"  said 
Geofifry ;  "  if  so,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  out 
of  that  boat." 

Mr.  Lawson  looked  round  quickly  at  this ;  he 
had  a  particular  respect  for  his  life  certainly. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  boat  ?" 

"  It's  too  light  for  a  strong  sea,  such  as  there 
is  yonder  this  morning  ;  and  therefore,  with  all 
due  deference,  I  would  strongly  recommend  you 
to  take  care  of  yourself." 

"You  know  nothing  about  boats.  What 
should  you  know  about  boats  ?"  he  said,  going 
from  the  heels  of  his  sand-slippers  to  his  toes, — 
after  the  habit  we  have  seen  him  adopt  in  War- 
rior Square  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  nearly 
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the  death  of  Mrs.  Thurtle, — and  his  thick  beetle- 
brows  coming  closer  over  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 
"  You're  one  of  the  Bridges  lot ;  I  know  you 
well  enough ;  and  I  have  a  grave  objection  to 
the  rudeness  of  the  Bridges.  You  were  rude 
last  night  at  church,  sir ;  extremely  rude  in  a 
young  man  of  your  position  ;  and  you  have  fol- 
lowed up  your  rudeness  this  morning  by  tres- 
passing on  what  I  must  consider  as  my  private 
and  especial  property." 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  sea-shore  had  been 
common  rights,"  said  Geoffry  ;  "  but  then  I  may 
not  know  more  about  that  than  your  boat.  If  I 
were  rude  to  you  last  night,  I  regret  it ;  but  I 
don't  remember  it." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  led  into  an  altercation,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Lawson,  flourishing  his  towels. 

"  You  are  quite  right  not  to  get  too  hot,  if 
you  are  going  into  the  sea ;  it  might  fly  to  your 
head,"  remarked  Geofiry.  "Can  I  do  anything 
before  I  go — help  you  with  this  boat  ?  Allow 
me  the  pleasure,  sir.  Stand  aside  one  moment, 
or  I  shall  be  over  your  slippers." 
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Geoffry  ran  the  boat  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  then  took  off  his  felt  hat  and  made  a  deep 
salaam. 

"  There  you  are,  Mr.  Laws  on ;  a  pleasant  bath 
to  you  !  Take  care  how  you  get  out  of  the  boat ; 
it's  a  risky  proceeding  for  a  man  of  your  posi- 
tion in  the  county.     Good  morning." 

Geoffry  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  away  over 
the  rocks  back  towards  the  King's  Gap  ;  and  Mr. 
Lawson  looked  after  him,  and  gnashed  his  teeth, 
and  swore  with  charming  fluency. 

"  A  cool  rascal!''  he  said ;  then  he  sprung  into 
his  boat,  and  rowed  away  like  a  man  used  to  the 
business.  Geoffry  turned  his  head,  and  watch- 
ed him  as  he  rowed  out,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Lawson  managed  the  boat  pretty  well.  He 
glanced  occasionally  in  the  same  direction  as  he 
went  on,  seeing  that  Mr.  Lawson  had  cast  anchor, 
and  was  at  last  in  the  water,  disporting  himself 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  land.  Suddenly 
he  stopped,  and  looked  more  intently,  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  right  hand  lest  the  glare  of  the 
sun  upon  the  sea  had  deceived  him.     He  had  not 
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looked  round  for  ten  minutes,  having  the  break- 
waters to  climb  again,  and  it  was  a  faint  cry 
for  help  which  had  come  wailing  across  the 
waves  towards  him.  Yes,  he  was  not  deceived; 
the  boat  which  he  had  contemned  was  bottom 
upwards,  and  the  grim  face  of  Mr.  Lawson  was 
just  apparent  as  he  clung  to  it,  whilst  several 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  belonging  to  that 
gentleman  were  floating  away  with  the  tide.  Mr. 
Lawson  had  been  careful  in  getting  out  of  the 
boat,  and  in  getting  into  it  again,  but  in  haul- 
ing up  his  anchor,  after  he  had  re-entered,  he 
had  not  acted  with  his  usual  precaution,  and 
hence  the  catastrophe  which  had  occurred  to  mar 
his  morning's  amusement. 

"  He  will  certainly  drown  out  there,  if  he  is 
exhausted  with  swimming,  and  cannot  get  his 
boat  straight,"  said  GeofFry  ;  "  so  I  am  in  for  it, 
I  suppose." 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  boots,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  water  to  the  rescue  of  Mr. 
Lawson,  whose  round  black  eyes  watched  the 
action  eagerly  as  he  went  up  and  down  with 
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the  boat,  which  was  now  slowly  drifting  out  to 
sea. 

"  I  hope  he  will  keep  up  till  he  gets  here,"  he 
muttered  ;  "  and,  0  Lord,  I  hope  I  shall !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 


IN    PERIL    BY    SEA. 


pEOFFRY  BRIDGE  was  a  famous  swimmer, 
^  and  there  was  no  fear  of  his  sinking.  The 
tide  was  in  his  favour,  and  he  cut  through  the 
water  like  a  fish.  He  enjoyed  his  bath,  though 
he  was  not  prepared  for  it ;  and  if  the  boat  did 
not  go  down  suddenly,  Mr.  Lawson  no  doubt 
could  hold  on  comfortably  until  he  reached  him. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  the  gentleman  mak- 
ing quite  so  much  noise,  and  urging  him  to  fresh 
haste,  as  the  boat  was  drifting  away  with  him  ; 
he  was  making  all  the  haste  in  his  power. 

Geoffry  reached  him  at  last,  and  his  sense  of 
humour  had  not  been  damped  even  by  a  strong 
course  of  sea- water. 

"  Good-morning,  again,  Mr.  Lawson,"  he  said; 
'*  can't  you  manage  the  boat  ?" 

M  2 
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"  N-n-no,  I  ca-a-n't." 

"  I  thought  it  would  never  do  for  you." 

"  It's  nearly  done  for  me  altogether,"  gasped 
forth  Lawson ;  "  for  mercy's  sake,  don't  keep 
talking ;  I'm  going  down." 

Geoffry  by  a  strong  effort,  and  assisted  by 
Mr.  Lawson,  restored  the  boat  to  its  rightful 
position,  and  caught  Mr.  Lawson  a  smart  blow 
under  the  chin  in  the  process ;  and  an  instant 
afterwards  they  had  both  clambered  into  the 
boat,  which  was  three-fourths  full  of  water,  and 
which  Geoffry  began  baling  out  as  well  as  he 
could  with  the  felt  hat  which  he  had  still  in  his 
possession.  Mr.  Lawson,  with  his  teeth  chatter- 
ing, watched  the  process ;  he  had  put  on  his 
monastic  garb  before  the  accident  had  occurred, 
and  it  clung  tightly  to  liim,  and  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  an  animated  corpse  in  dark-blue 
satin.  It  was  a  change  for  him,  but  he  was  very 
cold ;  and  how  long  he  might  be  exposed  to  that 
position,  with  the  boat  water-logged,  and  the 
oars  lost,  he  did  not  know.  Young  Bridge  did 
not  get  on  very  well  with  his  baling,  and  per- 
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haps  he  should  go  to  the  bottom,  after  all,  just 
in  the  prime  of  his  life  too — when  all  his  difficul- 
ties were  about  to  be  surmounted,  and  Maud  was 
to  marry  Lord  Evesby,  and  Lord  Evesby  to  make 
a  man  of  him  again  out  of  Maud  Christopherson's 
money.  He  looked  ruefully  towards  the  land, 
which  appeared  to  have  receded  very  much,  and 
merged  his  house  and  grounds  in  a  general  vague- 
ness of  coast-line ;  he  looked  anxiously  at  the  sea, 
which,  though  not  a  rough  sea,  was  a  lively  one, 
and  in  the  distance  seemed  caught  by  a  fresh- 
ening wind,  and  to  be  growing  boisterous  with 
surf-crowned  waves;  he  looked  nervously  at 
Geofifry  and  his  labours. 

"  We  move  with  the  tide  still?"  said  Mr.  Law- 
son  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  we  move  with  the  tide,"  was  the  reply 
of  the  young  man,  without  desisting  from  his 
task ;  "  and  slowly  now,  which  is  all  the  bet- 
ter for  both  of  us.     You  are  not  afraid  ?" 

*'  Who,  I  ?"  cried  Mr.  Lawson  ;  "  I  should  think 
not.     Wliat  have  I  to  be  afraid  off 

"  It's  not  a  cheerful  position,"  said  Geoffry, 
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"  and  I  don't  see  any  one  coastways  who  has 
remarked  us  yet." 

"  Shall  I  call  out  again  ?" 

"  It's  no  use  making  a  noise  ;  the  wind  will 
take  the  voice  seawards,"  said  Geoffry, 

"  There  is  rather  more  wind,  I  think  ?"  was 
Mr.  Lawson's  next  remark,  in  a  half-nervous, 
half-interrogative  way. 

*'  Rather  too  much,"  replied  Geoffry,  **  and 
this  hat  of  mine  does  not  answer  very  well. 
You  have  not  any  boots  on,  I  see,  and  we're  al- 
together in  a  fix  with  the  baling-apparatus." 

"  It's  my  belief,"  said  Lawson,  with  a  sudden 
sulkiness,  "that  yon  kicked  a  hole  in  the  boat 
before  I  put  off.  You  were  hammering  at  it 
nicely  with  your  heels." 

"  Nonsense  !" 

"  I  saw  you  kicking  all  the  time  that  I  was 
coming  down  the  cliff;  as  if  you  could  not  have 
kept  your  legs  still." 

"  Lucky  for  you,  Lawson,  that  I  was  there  to 
kick,"  said  Geoffry  coolly,  *'  or  there  would  have 
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been  one  of  your  family  less  in  the  world  by  this 
time  I" 

"Ugh!"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  with  a  shudder, 
"  don't  talk  like  that." 

"  And  yet  1  don't  know  that  I  have  been  of 
any  real  assistance  to  yon,"  added  Geofifry,  re- 
garding him  somewhat  earnestly ;  "  for,  with 
the  oars  gone,  the  wind  freshening,  and  the  boat 
filling  with  water,  I  do  not  exactly  see  onr  way. 
But,"  he  added  cheerfully,  "  some  one  must  catch 
sight  of  us  presently ;  the  coast-guard  may  be 
looking  at  us,  if  any  of  them  are  on  duty  any- 
where— which  they  must  be." 

"Can't  I  do  anything?" 

"  Wave  something  in  the  air." 

"I  haven't  anything — yes,  I  have,  but  it  is 
very  wet ;"  and  Mr.  Lawson  slipped  his  arm 
out  of  his  dressing-gown,  tore  the  sleeve  of  his 
shirt  from  the  shoulder,  and  began  waving  it 
round  and  round  his  head  in  a  frantic  manner. 
The  action  appeared  to  excite  him,  for  he  gave 
vent  to  a  long  wild  howl  for  help,  more  like  the 
cry  of  an  animal  than  of  a  human  being. 
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"  I  told  you  not  to  do  that,"  said  Geoffry. 

"  I  can't  sit  here  and  sink,"  cried  Lawson  ;  "  I 
may  be  heard.  I — I  beheve  now  that  we  shall 
both  be  drowned." 

Geoffry  looked  shorewards  and  seawards  be- 
fore he  regarded  Mr.  Lawson  again.  Nothing 
was  in  sight ;  the  boat  was  fuller  of  water,  the 
sky  was  very  bright  and  very  blue  ;  it  was  hard 
to  think  of  going  down  helplessly  in  this  man- 
ner, and  in  the  glowing  simlight ;  but  it  was 
time  to  think  of  it  with  a  grave  solemn  earnest- 
ness which  the  nature  of  the  position  necessi- 
tated. 

"I  would  advise  you,  Mr.  Lawson,"  said 
Geoffry,  *'  to  reserve  your  strength,  which  you 
are  wasting  now.  If  the  boat  goes  down  in  the 
heavier  seas,  to  which  we  must  drift  out  there, 
and  gives  us  no  chance  of  clinging  to  it,  we  shall 
probably  swim  on  till  we  go  down  too." 

**  You  are  a  younger  and  a  stronger  man  than 
I,"  said  the  other  en^dously,  "  and  will  keep  up 
longer !" 

"  To  what  end  ?  To  think  of  one  poor  old  wo- 
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man  who  never  dreamed  of  outliving  me,  and 
to  regret  for  a  few  more  minutes  an  unprofita- 
ble life  ?  This  is  the  time  when  a  man  wishes 
that  he  had  prayed  a-  little  more  regularly  in 
his  day  and  a  little  more  as  if  he  had  meant  it 
— a  time,  Lawson,  which  I  did  not  calculate  up- 
on, even  when  I  had  reached  you  in  your  first 
distress." 

Mr.  Lawson  had  given  over  signalling,  and 
was  sitting  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
his  two  hands  clutching  his  head.  He  had  not 
realised  the  position  before,  he  had  had  hope 
to  the  last,  till  this  man  suddenly  began  to  talk 
in  a  strange  new  fashion,  which  told  of  the  great 
peril  before  them. 

"  Keep  at  work,"  he  groaned ;  "  there  may  be 
a  chance  yet." 

"  The  water  gains  on  us  in  the  boat ;  every 
sea  rushes  in  now.  I  think  it  is  useless  folly. 
The  hat's  like  a  wet  rag." 

"  Give  it  to  me,  then." 

Lawson  snatched  it  from  his  hand,  made  one 
or  two  futile  efforts  to  imitate  his  companion, 
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who  had  worked  so  hard  and  with  so  httle 
effect ;  and  then  after  a  faint  spasm  of  energy- 
he  gave  lip,  dropped  the  hat,  and  took  his  head 
between  his  hands  again.  A  few  moments 
passed  Kke  this ;  then  he  felt  Geoffry  Bridge 
touch  his  shoulder. 

"  It's  strange  if  you  and  I  should  go  out  of 
the  world  together  in  this  way,"  he  said ;  "  and 
they  on  shore  will  wonder  to  their  lives'  end  how 
it  all  came  to  pass,  if  the  story  ever  di'ifts  their 
way." 

He  pointed  with  his  hand  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection to  that  which  they  were  diifting,  and 
Lawson  groaned  loudly  again. 

"  There's  no  use  in  bemoaning  one's  fate," 
Geoffry  said  ;  "  we  must  look  at  it,  confront  it, 
and  be  resigned." 

"  It's  all  your  fault,"  shouted  Lawson  wildly, 
as  he  lowered  his  hands,  clutched  at  his  knees 
and  glared  at  his  companion ;  "  it's  every  bit 
your  fault,  curse  you !  " 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  in  any  way — if  it  were,  it 
is  too  late  for  reproaches." 
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"If  you  had  not  come  after  me,  the  boat 
would  have  been  less  weighted,  and  I  could 
have  held  on  for  a  time.  Why  didn't  you  alarm 
the  coast-guard — make  for  the  King's  Gap — 
anything?  Curse  you,  sir!  What  good  have 
you  done  to  me  by  coming  here  ?" 

Geoffry  Bridge  looked  at  the  frantic  man  as 
at  an  animal  driven  to  bay,  and  pitied  him. 
He  did  not  feel  one  spark  of  resentment  at  his 
ingratitude  :  it  was  too  late  for  that.  He  wished 
for  peace ;  for  time  to  think,  even — irreligious  as 
he  had  been — for  time  to  say  one  prayer  be- 
fore the  boat  went  from  under  them,  and  left 
them  battling  with  the  sea.  But  Mr.  Law- 
son  only  shrieked  at  him  the  more  loudly  for  a 
while. 

"Shall  I  leave  the  boat  at  once?"  Geoffry 
said  coolly.  "If  you  think  there  is  a  chance 
for  you  left  in  that  way,  I  will  give  it  you. 
Heaven  knows  how  for  I  can  swim,  and  I  may 
be  losing  my  own  chance  in  staying  with 
you." 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  don't  leave  me,"  he  cried, 
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"not  all  alone  here.  You  can't  swim  to  land; 
don't  think  of  going,  Bridge ;  there's  a  good 
fellow — it's  madness." 

"  Very  well." 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  this,  and  the 
sea  and  wind  appeared  to  increase  in  force,  as 
the  boat  drifted  on  its  way.  Lawson  sat  in  his 
wet  dressing-gown,  shivering  very  much, 
glancing  now  and  then  at  Geofiry,  who  was 
pale  and  thoughtful,  looking  eagerly  all  round 
him  in  search  of  that  help  which  would  not 
come,  which  blind  idiots  on  shore  would  not  see 
that  they  required,  glaring  at  the  water  in  which 
he  sat,  and  which  had  nearly  filled  the  boat,  so 
that  how  the  frail  craft  existed  and  laboured  on 
was  akin  to  a  miracle.  He  began  to  hope  that 
they  might  yet  be  saved. 

"  I  have  heard  of  boats  keeping  up  under 
worse  difficulties  than  these,"  said  Lawson  sud- 
denly. "  That's  not  a  bad  precept.  Bridge, 
'  Stick  to  the  ship.'  " 

Geoffry  Bridge  did  not  hear  him  ;  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  thoughts  of  his  own. 
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"  Why  don't  you  answer?"  Lawson  said,  in  a 
half-sliriek. 

"  What  did  you  say  to  me  V 

Lawson  repeated  his  words,  and  Geoffry  said 
half-absently, 

"No;  it's  not  bad." 

Another  painful  silence,  and  then  Lawson 
said: 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about  f 

"  I  am  trying  to  remember  something  which 
my  old  grandmother  taught  me  when  I  was  a 
boy." 

"What's  the  use  of  it  r 

"  1  can't  say,"  replied  Bridge ;  "  presently,  per- 
haps, I  shall  know.  Don't  talk  any  more ;  I  am 
busy." 

"  Busy,"  said  Lawson  ;  "  Oh  yes,  you  are  very 
busy.  I  never  knew  a  man  give  up  and  turn 
chicken-hearted  before  there  was  anything  to  be 
afraid  of.  Why  don't  you  say  something — 
suggest  something — do  something  ?  not  sit  there 
waiting  to  be  drowned  in  the  infernal  sea  like 
this." 
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"Are  you  a  brave  man,  Mr.  Lawsonf  asked 
our  hero. 

"  Yes — 1  am,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  don't  begin 
to  say  my  prayers  because  help  does  not  come 
as  soon  as  I  could  wish.  I  will  not  believe  in 
going  out  of  the  world  in  this  fashion." 

"  It  is  as  well  to  be  prepared  for  it,  though," 
answered  Geofifry ;  "  for  the  wind  meets  us  full 
front  in  another  five  minutes,  and  there's  no- 
thing in  sight  to  give  us  hope.  You  don't  like 
to  think  that  this  is  death — you  are  excited  and 
nervous,  for  all  your  bravado ;  but  if  you  have 
anything  to  ask  forgiveness  for,  ask  it  now,  and 
be  at  peace.     It  will  be  all  the  better  for  you." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that  there  is  not  a  chance — 
don't  say  that  this  is  the  end  of  my  life,  Bridge. 
Oh,  this  is  too  bad,  too  unjust,  too  unmerciful  I 
I  will  not  have  it." 

Mr.  Lawson  began  to  rave  and  to  shed  tears, 
and  to  bemoan  his  fate  at  his  time  of  life,  "  in 
his  prime,"  as  he  termed  it ;  and  Geoffry  tried 
hard  to  detach  himself  from  his  excitable  com- 
panion, and  to  think  of  the  old  lady,  of  the  bitter 
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grief  in  store  for  her,  and  which  no  one  could 
alleviate.  No  one;  not  even  the  fair  woman 
whose  face  he  had  liked,  but  who  was  far  apart 
from  him  then — a  something  belonging  to  a 
story  in  which  he  once  had  had  interest,  but 
that  was  all  engulfed  now  in  the  grim  reality. 
He  thought  of  his  grandmother,  and  of  those 
in  Australia  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the 
closest  ties,  and  whose  faces  rose  before  him  as 
he  had  seen  them  last  on  shipboard ;  but  the  ro- 
mantic fancy  of  his  life  lay  far  back  in  the 
clouds.  Still  the  boat  drifted  onwards,  and  the 
big  waves  came  roaring  at  them  and  over  them, 
and  the  land  was  misty,  and  the  wind  made 
strange  wailing  noises  in  their  ears,  which  Mr. 
Lawson  seemed  trying  to  imitate  in  his  abject 
misery. 

Suddenly  he  sprung  to  his  feet  with  a  yell, 
and  shrieked  forth  : — "  Saved,  Bridge  I  you 
coward.  Bridge,  saved  I  Didn't  I  say  so  ?  didn't 
I  say  it  was  foolish  and  unlikely  to  think  of 
dying  all  of  a  sudden  in  this  manner  ?  Saved, 
man  ! — look    ahead !    here's    a    lishin":-smack 
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coming  right  at  us — damned  if  there   isn't ! " 

Mr.  Lawson  jumped  recklessly  to  and  fro,  and 
the  boat  heeled  suddenly  over,  shot  them  both 
into  the  sea,  rising  a  foot  higher  in  the  water 
as  they  disappeared  in  the  waves  and  came  up 
together,  Mr.  Lawson  clutching  at  Geoffry,  and 
screaming  like  a  child. 

*'  Swim  to  the  boat  and  hold  on,"  thundered 
Geoffry  in  his  ears,  "or  we  shall  both  drown. 
You  can  swim  now ;  let  me  go." 

"  Oh,  don't  leave  me — don't !"  and  then  they 
both  sank  again,  rising  once  more  close  to  the 
boat,  and  this  time  apart,  as  Geoffry  Bridge  had 
made  a  frantic  effort  under  water  to  escape  the 
death  grasp  of  his  companion.  In  another  in- 
stant Bridge  had  seized  Lawson  by  the  hair  of 
his  head,  and  swum  with  him  to  the  boat's  side ; 
and  there,  by  dint  of  much  shouting  in  his  ears 
and  many  threats  to  leave  him  to  his  fate  if  he 
were  not  more  composed,  he  induced  him  to 
cling  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  support  him. 

**  Oh,  I  shall  never  last  out ;  I'm  awfully  ill — 
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I'm  dying.     Where's  the  smack  ?  Where's  that 
smack  now  ?     Is  it  nearing  us  ?" 

"  They  see  us." 

"  Thank  God  I  Oh  !  what  slow  devils  they 
are,  and  I  hanging  on  like  this.  Don't  let  me 
go,  Bridge ;  there's  a  good  fellow.  I  haven't 
power  to  hold  on — don't  try  to  get  into  the  boat. 
Oh,  these  awful  waves  !" 

Five  more  minutes  tossing  with  the  boat  and 
the  sea,  and  the  waves  dashing  over  them  and 
flinging  them  to  and  fro,  and  still  the  two  ex- 
hausted men  clinging  to  the  frail  boat,  which 
seemed  to  love  life  as  they  did.  They  might 
have  been  five  hours,  reckoned  by  the  mortal 
agony  of  computation,  before  the  fishing-boat 
came  up  with  them,  and  three  bearded  faces 
looked  over  the  side  all  eagerness,  and  voices 
shouted  instructions,  and  ropes  were  thrown ; 
and  the  men  at  death's  door  were  rescued  before 
it  swung  to  on  its  hinges,  and  shut  them  from 
the  great  bright  world,  to  which  one  at  least — 
and  yet  not  the  most  despairing  of  the  two — 
had  said  good-bye  in  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MR.  LAWSON  IS  NOT  GRATEFUL. 

rpWENTY  minutes  afterwards  the  fishing- 
-*-  smack  made  for  the  patch  of  sand  be- 
fore the  estate  of  Mr.  Lawson,  and  landed  its 
unlooked-for  passengers  there.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  the  wind  was  fresh,  the  sky 
was  blue,  and  the  sea  of  a  deep  rich  green  ;  but 
neither  GeofFry  Bridge  nor  Mr.  Lawson  paid 
any  attention  to  the  sea,  the  coast-scenery,  or 
the  weather.  Mr.  Lawson  was  far  from  well ; 
the  brandy  that  had  been  poiu-ed  dowm  his 
throat  from  the  welcome  flask  of  the  master  of 
the  smack  had  kept  life  in  him,  and  that  was 
all.  But  he  was  not  himself ;  he  had  retained 
the  gray  colour  which  fear  had  imprinted  on  his 
countenance,  and  he  was  several  degrees  more 
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ghastly  than  his  wont.  When  he  was  half  Hfted 
on  to  the  sands  by  the  fishermen  and  Geoffry 
Bridge,  he  began  to  totter  like  an  old  man. 

"  You  will  want  my  assistance  up  the  cliff 
path,"  said  Geoffry,  who,  with  the  slight  draw- 
back of  a  cut  forehead,  was  not  much  the  worse 
for  his  adventures. 

"  I — I  don't  know  that  I  shall,"  he  muttered  ; 
but  as  his  knees  suddenly  bent  outwards,  and 
nearly  brought  him  to  the  sand,  he  added  with 
alacrity,  "  Oh  yes,  I  shall.  I'm  awfully  weak ; 
you've  been  nearly  the  death  of  me,  Bridge." 

Geoffry  did  not  reply ;  he  laughed  a  little, 
that  was  all.  It  was  astonishing  how  his  keen 
sense  of  humour  had  revived  after  his  sense  of 
security  had  been  firmly  established. 

"  Feel  in  the  pocket  of  my  dressing-gown." 
Lawson  said  faintly ;  "  perhaps  the  key  of  the 
gate  is  in  there  still." 

Geoffry  complied  with  his  request,  and  found 
the  key  in  his  pocket. 

'*  You  good  fellows  can  call  on  me  to-morrow, 
at  Mrs.  Bridge's  villa,  near  Brayling,"  said  Geof- 

N  -2 
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fry  to  tlie  seamen ;  "  and  here,  too,  where  Mr. 
Lawson  will  be  glad  to  see  yon." 

'*  What  should  I  want  to  see  them  for  f  Law- 
son  asked  in  a  low  surly  tone.  "  Yon  have  no 
right,  Bridge,  to  ask  people  up  to  my  house  with- 
out per — oh  dear  !  I  am  very  ill ;  I'm  sure  of  it." 

"  Keep  up  for  a  little  while  longer,"  said  Geof- 
fry,  '^  and  then  you  will  be  at  home.  It's  rather 
an  unpleasant  walk  across  here  for  both  of  us 
without  boots,  but  we  shall  get  used  to  it. — 
Good-morning,  my  men.  We  are  very  thank- 
ful for  our  escape  and  for  your  assistance,  and 
you  will  not  find  us  ungrateful  for  your  ser- 
vices." 

"Do  not  say  too  much  about  it,"  muttered 
Lawson ;  "  they're  the  most  greedy  fellows 
round  the  coast.  There's  nothing  to  make  a 
fuss  over ;  we  should  have  done  the  same  for 
them.     Oh,  how  ill  I  am  !" 

"  Keep  step.  Don't  mind  leaning  on  me ;  I'm 
all  right." 

Mr.  Lawson  did  not  mind ;  and  after  a  few 
more  expressions  of  thanks  from  Geoffry  Bridge 
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to  the  men  who  had  rescued  them,  the  fishiug- 
emack  was  got  off  the  sand,  and  the  owner  of 
The  Woodlands  with  difficulty  to  the  path  in  the 
cliff.  At  the  bottom  Lawson  sat  down,  and 
passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead. 

"  I  think  I  must  be  seriously  hurt — what  a 
pity  it  is  !"  he  said  most  mournfully. 

"  You  will  be  all  right  after  a  few  hours' 
rest.  It  will  not  do  to  give  up  now,  Lawson," 
said  Bridge  cheerfully. 

"  I  ought  to  be  as  well  as  you ;  why  am  I 
not?" 

"You  were  longer  in  the  water.  You  were 
almost  exhausted  when  I  first  reached  you  ;  and 
I  am  younger  and  stronger." 

"  I  don't  believe  that  you  are  stronger,"  said 
Lawson ;  "  and  you  need  not  talk  to  me  as  if  I 
were  old  and  drivelling.  I  shall  be  better  after 
some  rest,  as  you  say.  Are  you  ready  for  this 
cursed  hill  ?     Now,  then  ! " 

They  went  up  the  steep  path,  which  some 
member  of  the  Christopherson  family  in  years 
remote  had  had  hewn  in  the  cliff,  as  a  means  of 
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communication  between  The  Woodlands  and  the 
beach.  GeofFiy  Bridge  thought  it  was  handy 
for  bathing ;  but  the  idea  seized  him — and  it  was 
a  very  ungenerous  one — that  it  had  also  been 
very  handy  for  smuggling  in  the  days  when 
duties  where  high,  and  country  gentlemen  who 
lived  near  the  sea  were  not  too  particular.  It 
had  cost  some  money  and  some  trouble  in  its 
time  to  construct  that  winding  path,  but  it  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  handrail  shook  as  the 
two  men  went  up  together,  and  Lawson  clutch- 
ed at  it. 

"  This  is  a  crazy  affair,"  Geoffry  observed. 

"  Not  at  all ;  the  rail  has  been  looked  to  late- 
ly. It'll  last  a  hundred  years,"  said  Mr.  Lawson, 
as  he  toiled  upwards. 

Geoffry  had  seen  enough  of  his  companion 
by  this  time  to  feel  assured  that  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  was  always  strong  wdtliin  him ;  he 
did  not  wish  to  lead  Mr.  Lawson  into  argument, 
and  the  rickety  natm-e  of  the  woodwork  had  set 
his  thoughts  suddenly  in  another  direction. 

"  Does  she  ever  come  down  here  ?"  he  asked. 
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"She— who?" 

Geoffiy  had  been  taken  of  his  guard,  but  he 
said  at  once, 

"  Miss  Christopherson," 

"  Sometimes.     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  It's  not  a  safe  place  for  a  lady,  I'm  tliink- 
ing." 

"  Miss  Christopherson  is  not  so  nervous  as  you 
are,"  said  Lawson  shortly  ;  "  you're  an  awfully 
nervous  man.  If  you  had  not  given  up  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  dropped  that  cap,  we  should  never 
have  been  placed  in  such  jeopardy  as  we  have 
been." 

"Oh  yes;  it  was  all  my  fault,"  said  Bridge 
dryly. 

"  We  come  of  a  high-spirited  stock,"  Lawson 
continued,  "  and  little  dangers  are  not  likely  to 
— oh,  I  must  sit  down  again  !" 

"  Do  you  feel  weak  ?" 

"  Weak,  and  awfully  dizzy." 

"  Come  on  to  the  gate,  then.  Twenty  or 
thirty  more  steps  will  do  it.  It's  no  use  feuHiig 
dizzy  here." 
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"I  shall  sit  down,  I  tell  you." 

Lawson  suited  the  action  to  the  word ;  and 
Geoffry,  to  make  sure  of  his  charge,  sat  down 
beside  him,  and  put  his  arm  round  his  waist  as 
though  he  loved  him. 

"  Shut  your  eyes  ;  it's  a  long  drop  below  now," 
said  GeofFry. 

Mr.  Lawson  immediately  opened  his  eyes  to 
their  widest  extent. 

"  I'm  not  a  child,"  he  said  ;  "  don't  worry  me 
with  advice." 

*'Well,  I  will  not  any  more,"  Bridge  an- 
swered. 

Geoffry  understood  now  why  Mr.  Lawson  and 
Miss  Christophers  on  had  not  agreed  together  in 
past  times — why  she  was  not  very  likely  to  be 
happy  even  now  with  such  a  man  for  a  step- 
father— why  the  woman  who  had  married  him 
was  pale  and  haggard  and  ill.  His  own  impres- 
sion was,  that  such  a  man  as  Lawson  would  be 
the  death  of  anybody  in  time.  Still,  despite 
Geoffry  Bridge's  opinion,  Mr.  Lawson  knew  what 
was  best  for  himself.      His  dizziness  went  off 
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after  a  few  minutes'  rest,  and  he  sat  looking 
calmly  at  the  sea  below  him — at  the  fishing- 
smack,  now  in  deep  water  and  with  its  sails 
spread  out — and  at  all  the  long  line  of  sand  and 
shingle,  and  rocky  boulders  overgrown  with 
sea-weed,  that  met  in  one  long  curve  the  white 
foam  of  the  sea-line. 

"Are  you  ready  now?"  asked  Bridge. 

"  Noj  I  am  not.  What  are  you  in  such  a  hurry 
about?" 

"  I  have  an  old  friend  anxious — very  anxious 
about  her  grandson,"  said  Bridge. 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  Lawson,  peering  with  envy 
into  the  handsome  face  of  the  young  man  beside 
him.  "  Have  people  missed  you  yet,  and  grown 
pale  with  fear  about  you?  You're  better  off 
than  I  am,  then." 

"  You  cannot  tell  that." 

'*  What  the  devil  would  they  care — either  of 
them — if  I  had  been  drowned  this  morning  ?" 
he  said,  with  sudden  fierceness.  "  Would  not 
the  woman  rejoice  whom  I  have  made  my  wife, 
and  feel  that  it  was  a  relief  to  her  ?     And  as  for 
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her  daughter,  she  would  dance  at  my  funeral, 
if  people  were  not  lookmg  at  her ;  dance  for  joy 
— by  heaven,  she  would !  For  I'm  nothing  to 
her ;  only  in  the  way — only  in  everybody's  way 
— ^because  I  speak  my  mind  and  assert  my  dig- 
nity. Who  has  been  anxious  about  me  this 
morning,  although  I  have  been  hours  behind 
my  time,  and  was  known  by  the  servants  to 
have  gone  for  a  bath  ?  Here's  the  place  as  still 
and  quiet  as  ever,  and  no  one  taking  any  trou- 
ble. There's  infernal  consideration  for  you! 
there's  Christian  charity,  and  love,  and  human 
kindness,  after  all  that  I  have  done  !" 

Mr.  Lawson  stamped  with  both  feet,  gnashed 
his  teeth,  and  dashed  his  head  against  the  hand- 
rail, in  his  sudden  paroxysm  of  rage  ;  and 
Geoffry  held  him  more  tightly  round  the  waist. 

"  Steady !  "  he  said. 

"  Eh — yes.  Oh,  I'm  steady  now,"  he  replied, 
rising.  "What  was  I  saying — what  have  I 
been  talking  about?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,"  said  Bridge.  "  You 
have  not  recovered  the  excitement  of  our  little 
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adventure  yet;  but  you  will  soon  be  better. 
Come  on." 

They  reached  the  top,  and  crossed  about  five 
yards  of  clifF,  towards  a  tall  oaken  fence,  and  a 
gate  within  it,  which  Geoffry  was  glad  to  open, 
and  escort  his  refractory  charge  through,  and 
lock  behind  him.  Then  the  two  men  limped 
along  the  winding  gravel  path,  Geofiiy  thinking 
that  he  had  never  met  with  such  sharp  and  un- 
comfortable gravel  in  his  life,  and  went  through 
the  plantation  to  the  lawn  and  flower-beds. 
Here  a  maid-servant  came  running  to  them  from 
the  house,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

"  You  have  come  back,  sir,  then  !  Oh,  we 
thought  you  were  drowned !  We  couldn't  see 
the  boat,  and  Jones  said  you'd  gone  for  an  early 
bath ;  and  missus  fainted,  and  then  got  better, 
and  then  fainted  again  ;  and  the  doctor  has 
been  attending  to  her  ever  since." 

"  Oh,  of  course  there  has  been  a  doctor  for  Iter! 
It  was  a  very  severe  case,  and  everybody  must 
rim  about  to  help  her  out  of  her  fits ;  but  what 
would  anybody  have  done  for  me  but  let  me 
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drown,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  parcel  of  hulking 
fishermen  ?  Where's  Miss  Christophers  on — very 
anxious  about  her  mother,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  She  drove  off  to  the  King's  Gap,  some  time 
ago ;  and  John  and  Susan  have  run  to  the  coast- 
guard station,  and  two  men  have  made  for  Net- 
tleford  Village,  where  the  boatmen  are  ;  and — " 

'*  Don't  stand  gabbling  there ;  I  don't  care 
where  they  have  all  gone.  They  ought  to  have 
stopped  and  attended  to  the  house.  Get  me  a 
pair  of  slippers.  Can't  your  blind  eyes  see  that 
I  haven't  any  boots  on  ?" 

"And  while  you're  about  it,  Mary,  slippers 
for  two,"  added  Geoffry  dryly. 

The  servant  ran  rapidly  towards  the  house, 
and  Mr.  Lawson  flung  himself  into  a  garden- 
seat — the  very  seat  on  which  Maud  Christopher- 
son  had  sat,  and  allowed  Lord  Evesby  to  make 
love  to  her.  Geoffry  looked  at  Lawson  as  at  a 
curious  specimen  of  human-kind,  and  made  every 
consideration  for  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  he  had 
undergone.  Poor  Lawson  was  not  always  such 
a  brute,  he  hoped. 
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The  maid-servant  was  soon  back  with  the 
shppers  for  the  gentlemen.  The  doctor  came 
with  a  brisk  step  across  the  lawn.  A  few  min- 
utes afterwards,  Mrs.  Lawson  and  her  maid 
appeared  ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  that,  Maud 
Christopherson,  with  her  face  flushed,  advanced 
towards  them,  with  an  old  woman  by  her  side. 

"  Well,  Lawson,  what  has  it  all  been  about  V 
asked  the  doctor. 

^'  Oh,  I'm  very  ill,"  said  Lawson  in  reply.  "  I 
went  for  a  bath  in  the  usual  way,  and  this  man 
here  had  kicked  a  hole  in  the  boat  beforehand, 
and  down  I  went ;  and  Bridge  saw  me,  and  came 
oif  to  help  me ;  but  he  wasn't  a  bit  of  use,  but 
got  in  the  way,  and  hung  on  to  me,  and  said  his 
prayers — I  never  knew  such  a  fellow  for  prayers 
in  my  life — and  we  were  both  drowning,  when 
a  smack  caught  us  up,  after  our  being  hours  in 
the  water." 

"  Come,  come — not  so  bad  as  that,"  said  the 
doctor ;  "  why,  it's  only  nine  o'clock  now." 

Geoffry  Bridge  was  surprised  at  the  hour  him- 
self, and  therefore  allowed  for  any  exaggeration 
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in  Mr.  Lawson's  description.  As  for  the  pre- 
liminary explanation,  lie  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  laughed ;  and  he  was  laughing  as  at  a  good 
joke,  when  Mrs.  Lawson  was  bending  over  her 
husband,  and  Maud  Christopherson  had  ariived, 
and  his  grandmother  had  suddenly  launched 
herself  at  him,  and  covered  his  face  and  beard 
mth  kisses. 

"  I  thank  the  Lord,  Geoffry,  that  you  have 
not  been  taken  before  me,  but  have  been  spared 
to  keep  my  heart  light !  Oh,  how  wet  and  cold 
you  are  !  what  a  dreadful  state  you  are  in ! — 
What  did  you  want  in  the  water  after  that  Law- 
son  ?"  she  said  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  Mr.  Lawson  will  tell  you  the  whole  story 
presently,  or  I  will.  It's  all  right.  How  did 
you  get  here?"  Don't  make  a  fuss,  grand- 
mother— everybody  is  looking  at  us." 

"Miss  Christopherson  came  to  the  Gap  after 
some  of  the  boatmen,  as  Mr.  Lawson  was  miss- 
ing ;  and  then  I  missed  you  too,  and  guessed 
that  you  might  have  gone  after  him ;  and — oh 
dear!   we   found  your  coat  and  boots  on  the 
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rocks ;  and  when  my  heart  was  breaking,  the 
smack  was  seen  coming  into  shore.  With  a 
telescope  we  made  out  you  and  Mr.  Lawson  on 
deck ;  and  Miss  Christopherson — God  bless  her 
thoughtfulness ! — brought  me  on  here  in  her 
carriage." 

"Miss  Christopherson  is  always  kind  and  con- 
siderate," said  Geoffry.  "  Will  she  allow  me  to 
thank  her  r 

**  It  is  not  much  to  thank  me  for,  Mr.  Bridge," 
was  the  reply ;  "  and  you,  sh,  we  have  to  thank 
for  a  great  deal — for  saving  my  stepfather's  life." 

"  He  never  saved  my  life,"  said  Lawson.  "  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  my  presence  of  mind — oh, 
how  sick  I  feel !  I  shall  die  now,  if  I  don't  look 
sharp." 

"  You  had  better  have  a  warm  bath  at  once, 
and  get  to  bed,"  began  the  doctor. 

"  Oh,  let  me  be !"  interrupted  Lawson  ;  "  I 
don't  want  any  more  water,  God  knows." 

"If you  want  to  be  ill,  or  have  this  turn  to 
fever,  I  should  recommend  your  staying  here." 

Mr.  Lawson  got  up  at  once. 
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"  I'll  do  anything  you  order,  only  don't  ex- 
cite me. — It's  no  good  my  leaning  on  you,  Mrs. 
Lawson,"  he  said  to  liis  wife,  who  had  proffered 
her  assistance.  "  You're  as  weak  as  a  cat  your- 
self, and  will  let  me  down  in  a  minute." 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  farther  assistance  ?"  asked 
Geoffry. 

'^  No,  you  can't,"  replied  Lawson.  "  '\\Tiere's 
Jones  ? — Here,  help  me  in." 

Lawson  and  his  valet  went  away  together, 
with  Mrs.  Lawson  following,  wringing  her  hands 
and  shedding  many  tears.  The  doctor  turned 
to  our  hero,  took  him  by  the  wrist,  and  felt  his 
pulse. 

"  And  you  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  bath  and 
an  hour  or  two's  rest.  You  have  been  suffering 
from  great  excitement,  and  the  re-action  w411  up- 
set you  if  you  are  not  careful,  Mr.  Bridge." 

"  Oh,  I  am  well  enough.     When  I  get  home — " 

"  You  must  take  no  further  exertion,"  said  the 
doctor  quickly ;  "  I  interdict  it — it's  more  than 
your  life  is  worth.  You  are  worse  than  you 
tliink  you  are,  young  man." 
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"Well,  I  don't  think  I'm  very  bad,"  replied 
Geoffry. 

*'  Mr.  Bridge  must  not  leave  us  at  once,"  said 
Maud. 

*'  But—" 

"  There  are  plenty  of  rooms  in  the  house,"  said 
the  doctor,  "and  we  must  put  you  in  one.  There's 
no  help  for  it,  sir ;  you  are  a  prisoner  at  The 
Woodlands,  and  in  my  custody." 

"  But  this  is  an  unwarrantable  intrusion,"  be-    • 
gan  Geoffry  again. 

"  It  is  all  arranged,  Mr.  Bridge,"  said  Maud. 
"  It  is  necessary.     I  wish  it." 

Was  her  word  to  be  disputed  ?  could  he  con- 
sider himself  justified  in  disobeying  it?  It  was 
hardly  possible  in  those  early  days  between  them ; 
but  he  did  not  say  another  word  in  opposition. 
Certainly  he  felt  that  he  was  shuddering  a  little, 
and  that  the  re-action  might  be  coming  upon 
him,  as  the  doctor  had  prophesied,  and  the  villa 
near  the  King's  Gap  was  a  long  distance,  in  his 
estimation,  just  then. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge,  speak- 
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ing  for  her  grandson ;  "  and  Geoffry  will  stay 
until  he  is  better  and  stronger — nntil  I  come  to 
fetch  him  this  afternoon,  if  he  is  not  home  be- 
fore." 

"  Stay  with  me,  and  wait  for  him,  Mrs.  Bridge," 
said  Maud. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  old  lady  ;  "  I  should 
be  in  the  way  here.  I'm  not  fit  for  the  place, 
and  I  don't  wish  to  stop.  I'll  send  some  dry 
clothes.  I'm  not  anxious  a  bit  about  him.  I 
see  that  he  is  well,  and  that  a  little  rest  will 
bring  him  round.  He's  safe,  and  I'm  thankful. 
Now  go  to  bed,  boy  ;  and  I  hope  that  this  will 
be  a  lesson  to  you." 

Geof&y  Bridge  hardly  understood  what  les- 
son his  grandmother  had  implied  that  this  should 
be  to  him,  unless  it  was  a  caution  not  to  put 
himself  into  danger  again  for  one  of  the  Lawson 
stock ;  but  he  took  his  warm  bath  thinking  of 
it,  and  allowed  the  doctor  to  administer  his  cor- 
dials, give  him  his  breakfast,  and  put  him  to  bed 
in  a  handsomely-furnished  chamber,  with  the 
meekness  of  a  lamb.     Dr.  Armstrong  was  a  man 
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of  fifty-five  or  thereabouts,  brisk  and  full  of  life 
and  geniality,  and  he  was  wonderfully  interest- 
ed in  this  second  patient  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands.  He  sat  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  looking 
down  at  him  attentively. 

"Are  you  sleepy  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"  I  don't  think  you're  hurt." 

"I'm  sure  I  am  not,". was  GeofFry's  answer. 

"  You  saved  Lawson's  life,  but  you  must  not 
hope  to  find  him  grateful.  His  disposition  does 
not  lean  towards  gratitude  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree." 

"  You  surprise  me." 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  the  doctor,  laughing. 
"  And  now  try  and  get  an  hour's  rest ;  and  stay 
here  as  long  as  you  like.  I  shall  tell  them  you 
are  not  fit  to  be  moved,  Mr.  Bridge." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  GeofFry. 

"  You  must  excuse  my  familiarity ;  but  I'm 
an  old  friend  of  this  family,  and  of  the  Bridge 
family — for  I  knew  your  father  and  mother,  and 
know  all  about  you.     I  liked  their  sturdy  inde- 
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pendence  always ;  and  your  grandmother  is  a 
remarkable  old  lady." 

"  Yes,  that's  true,"  said  GeoJBfry ;  '^but  I  don't 
exactly  make  out — " 

'•  I  daresay  not ;  but  I  think  I  do,"  said  Dr. 
Armstrong.  "I  was  in  church  last  Sunday 
evening ;  my  pew  is  exactly  behind  the  Law- 
sons'.  Now,  try  and  get  an  hour's  sleep,  there's 
a  good  fellow." 

He  rose,  crossed  the  room,  and  shut  the  door 
upon  Geoffry,  who  confounded  his  impudence 
for  the  first  few  moments,  and  then  summed-up 
Brayling  as  a  place  full  of  the  most  eccentric 
people  whom  he  had  ever  met.  It  must  be 
something  in  the  Dorsetshire  air,  he  fancied, 
before  he  dropped  off  to  sleep  and  dreamed  that 
he  was  out  at  sea  again. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


DREAMING. 


TT7HEN  the  hero  of  this  history  woke  to  a 
'  '  consciousness  of  passing  events,  the  sun 
had  changed  its  pattern  and  position  on  the 
wall,  and  the  day  was  hours  older.  He  knew 
where  he  was  at  once;  he  had  awakened  very 
clear-headed.  He  was  at  The  Woodlands ;  he 
had  been  saved  from  drowning  by  a  fishing 
vessel ;  he  was  lying  in  a  spare  room,  recover- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  shock  ;  and  his  grand- 
mother was  coming  for  him  presently.  He 
leaned  out  of  bed,  and  drew  the  blind  aside  to 
look  through  the  window  for  a  moment.  The 
sun  was  very  bright  still,  but  beyond  his  range 
of  \^8ion.  It  was  a  beautiful  day;  a  garden  full 
of  flowers   and  birds  was  beneath  him.     The 
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flowers  were  blooming  and  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing— it  was  the  first  day  of  the  hohdays — and 
in  the  distance,  interested  in  some  roses  which 
she  was  training  over  a  wire  archway,  was  the 
heiress,  the  woman  with  the  money.  It  was 
consolatory  to  set  her  in  that  light,  for  it  kept 
him  sober  and  practical,  even  if  a  long  sea-bath 
had  not  washed  all  the  nonsense  out  of  him  ; 
but  it  was  strange  he  should  be  in  the  same 
place  with  her,  a  guest  even  at  The  Woodlands, 
and  lolling  about  in  bed  too  that  warm  summer 
day,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  world  was  busy. 
He  looked  round  him  ;  one  of  the  men-ser- 
vants had  brought  in  his  clothes  during  his 
sleep — a  new  suit  which  his  grandmother  had 
sent  from  the  villa  for  him.  AV^hat  could 
possibly  be  the  time,  he  wondered.  His  own 
watch,  full  of  salt  water,  was  on  the  mantel- 
piece, a  thing  inanimate  for  days  to  come.  He 
dressed  and  went  downstairs,  meeting  no  one 
en  route.  It  was  a  large  and  rambling  house, 
Avithout  a  clock  in  it,  he  was  sure ;  a  corridor  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  led  into  the  garden, 
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and  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  ask  Miss 
Christopherson  the  time,  than  to  go  wandering 
about  rooms  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  He 
went  into  the  garden  by  this  way,  and  along 
the  terrace  and  across  to  the  lawn.  Finding 
no  one  to  reward  his  search,  he  returned,  to 
meet  Maud  Christopherson  and  her  mamma 
coming  in  search  of  him.  Each  lady  held  her 
hand  towards  him,  and  shook  his  in  her  turn  ; 
they  were  both  glad  to  see  him,  and  theii- 
warmth  of  greeting  somewhat  embarrassed 
him.  He  did  not  know  what  a  hero  had  been 
made  of  him  whilst  he  was  sleeping. 

"  We  have  heard  all  the  story,  Mr.  Bridge," 
said  Mrs.  Lawson,  after  Maud  Christopherson 
had  introduced  her  to  our  hero ;  "  and  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  you  it  is  impossible  to 
express." 

"  All  the  story  I "  repeated  Geoffry,  scarcely 
seeing  how  that  was  possible,  unless  Mr.  Law- 
son  had  changed  very  much  since  the  morning, 
and  had  sung  persistently  to  his  praise  and 
glory. 
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"  The  fishermen  who  rescued  Mr.  Lawson  and 
yourself  are  in  Brayling,  recounting  the  history 
of  your  peril,"  said  Maud;  '^  and  we  have  heard 
how  the  boat  upset,  and  how  you  dragged  your 
companion,  at  your  own  life's  risk,  to  the  boat 
again,  and  supported  him  till  the  smack  came 
up." 

*'  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Mr.  Lawson  going 
down  without  me,"  said  Geofifry  very  lightly. 
"  It  was  pure  selfishness  on  my  part." 

"We  will  not  treat  the  event  as  a  joke,"  said 
Maud  gravely.  *'  I  do  not  believe  that  you  are 
joking,  Mr.  Bridge,  in  your  heart." 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  am  an  inveterate  jester," 
he  replied;  "but,  jesting  or  not,  may  I  dismiss 
the  subject,  and  ask  the  time  ?  " 

"  Let  me  thank  you  for  saving  my  husband 
first,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson.  "  I  lost  one  helpmate 
years  ago  by  a  violent  death,  and  I  am  grateful 
that  a  second  shock,  so  awful  and  unlooked-for, 
has  been  spared  me," 

"  How  is  Mr.  Lawson  now  ?  "  asked  Geoffry, 
after  a  few  moments'  embarrassing  silence. 
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"  He  is  sleeping  still.  He  is  utterly  exhaust- 
ed, and  may  sleep  twenty-four  hours,  Dr.  Arm- 
strong assures  me.  I  will  go  upstairs  and  look 
in  again,  I  think." 

"  Is  it  necessary,  mamma  f  asked  Maud. 

"  My  dear  Maud,  I  cannot  rest  long  without 
feeling  sure  that  he  is  safe." 

Mrs.  Lawson  hastened  away.  In  time  of  real 
anxiety  she  was  a  true  woman,  after  all,  and 
forgot  her  own  ailments.  Her  second  husband 
had  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  and  her  heart 
was  full  of  sympathy,  and  grew — who  knows  ? 
— perhaps  full  of  love.  This  second  husband, 
eight  years  younger  than  she,  had  been  a  brute 
to  her;  had  ground  down  her  spirit,  satirised 
her  failings, — and  she  had  more  than  a  fair  share, 
— had  altogether  subdued  her,  and  helped  to 
make  her  the  mere  shadow  of  a  woman  that  she 
was.  His  way  had  not  been  her  way  ;  and  if  he 
had  ever  had  a  spark  of  affection  for  her,  it  had 
died  out  in  the  blackness  of  his  own  callousness. 
Matters  had  been  better  between  husband  and 
wife  since  Maud's  return  to  her  home,  and  to 
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her  share  of  the  housekeeping  expenses  ;  and 
Mr.  Lawson,  in  Maud's  presence,  was  often  os- 
tensibly poHte  even  to  his  wife  ;  but  there  was 
no  true  happiness  at  The  Woodlands,  although 
Mrs.  Lawson  possibly  did  not  go  the  way  to 
obtain  it.  But  then  her  vanity  was  almost  as 
great  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  her  selfishness 
was  often  as  highly  developed,  and  she  was  a 
fretful  and  capricious  invalid  when  ill-health 
kept  her  a  prisoner  to  the  house.  Only  yester- 
day she  had  a  thought  that  it  would  be  almost 
a  mercy  if  Mr.  Lawson  w^ere  "  taken ;"  but  the 
sudden  snatch  at  him  from  the  sea  had  render- 
ed her  penitent  and  solicitous,  and  she  only 
yearned  then  for  his  own  dear,  quarrelsome, 
dissatisfied  self,  who  had  oppressed  her  life  for 
many  weary  years. 

"  You  are  an  inveterate  jester,  then,  Mr. 
Bridge  V  said  Maud,  regarding  him  curiously  ; 
"  that  is  the  last  attribute  of  character  that  I 
should  have  given  you." 

"  I  take  things  lightly ;  it's  my  way,  my  na- 
ture. Miss  Christopherson." 
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"Did  you  regard  things  lightly  when  there 
seemed  but  a  few  minutes  between  you  and 
death?" 

"  Well,  I  was  pulled  up,  perhaps,"  he  replied ; 
*^  for  the  future  was  near,  and  the  old  lady  seem- 
ed all  of  a  sudden  very  much  alone." 

"  And  how  did  he  take  it  ?  He  is  a  strange 
man, — I  may  even  say,  mthout  disrespect  to 
my  mother's  husband,  a  hard  one, — and  I  am 
curious  to  learn  how  such  a  man  would  feel  his 
last  hour." 

"  I  would  rather  not  tell  you,"  answered  Geof- 
fry.  "  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  for  I  did  not  think 
of  him  much." 

"  Did  he  pray  ?  Prayer  should  rise  naturally 
to  the  lips  of  a  man  standing  alone  in  one  world 
and  on  the  threshold  of  the  next." 

"  He  was  excited,  and  variable.  I  daresay  he 
prayed ;  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised." 

This  was  a  very  curious  girl,  he  thought.  She 
would  ask  him  soon  if  he  prayed,  perhaps.  And 
she  did. 

"You  prayed?" 
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"  Yes,  all  that  I  could  remember — all  that  I 
could  think  of  saying.  Why  do  you  ask  me  that 
question  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you,"  she  replied ;  "  but  you 
have  been  affecting  to  treat  the  whole  incident 
so  lightly,  that  1  thought  I  would  cross-examine 
you.     It  was  not  fair  of  me." 

"  Yes,  it  was.  I  don't  mind  how  many  ques- 
tions you  ask  me.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  reply 
to  five  hundred." 

"  I  have  a  great  many  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Bridge," 
she  said,  smiling  ;  "  but  I  think  that  I  ^nll  leave 
them  till  after  dinner." 

"  After  dinner  !     Why,  what  is  the  time  1" 

"  Ah,  that  is  one  question  to  which  I  have  not 
responded  myself.     It  is  close  on  six  o'clock." 

"  Six  o'clock !  Have  I  been  sleeping  all  that 
time  ?  Why,  the  old  lady  will  be  frightened  to 
death  again !" 

"She  has  been  here,  Mr.  Bridge,  and  into 
your  room,  to  make  sure  that  her  'boy'  was 
sleeping  peacefully ;  and  I  have  promised  faith- 
fully to  take  care  of  you  until  she  comes  this 
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evening  to  take  care  of  you  for  herself.  Mean- 
while, you  will  dine  here  before  you  leave  us." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me — " 

"  I  wish  it — mamma  wishes  it." 

"  But—" 

"  And  there  are  no  excuses  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted. We  shall  not  require  you  to  dress  for 
dinner,  under  the  circumstances ;  we  are  not 
formal  people  in  everyday  life  here,  and  the 
Lawsons  and  the  Bridges  have  a  right  to  call 
themselves  friends.  According  to  your  grand- 
mother, they  have  been  bitter  enemies  in  their 
day.  Let  the  new  generations  be  wiser  and 
better." 

"  I  wish  that  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Geoffry; 

0 

"  but  positions  have  changed,  and  we  Bridges 
are  not  what  we  have  been." 

"  Position  is  an  accident — do  not  talk  to  me 
of  position,"  said  Maud  fretfully. 

It  was  the  first  little  sign  of  temper,  but  it 
thrilled  the  heart  of  Geoifry  Bridge. 

"  You  do  not  value  position  f 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  was  the  quick  answer  ;  "  but  it 
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must  be  allied  to  noble  qualities  to  impress 
me.  By  itself,  it  has  an  empty  ling  with  it. 
And,  Mr.  Bridge,  that  position  which  a  man 
hews  out  of  the  world  by  his  strong  hand,  his 
honourable  perseverance,  and  that  ability  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  him,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  all  others  which  has  my  greatest  rever- 
ence." 

She  spoke  earnestly  ;  it  was  with  the  Av^ish  to 
encourage  him,  and  set  him  at  his  ease,  as  he 
seemed  confused,  and  even  shy.  She  did  not 
know  that  he  had  mixed  much  with  the  world 
of  business,  if  not  of  pleasure,  and  had  become 
self-possessed  and  self-assured,  and  it  was  only 
she  that  made  him  stammer  and  brought  the 
colour  to  his  cheeks.  Old  Mrs.  Bridge  had  told 
of  her  grandson's  future  advancement  in  life,  of 
his  coming  greatness  as  a  partner  in  a  wealthy 
firm ;  and  she  had  wished  to  imply  that,  even  as 
regarded  position,  she  considered  him  her  equal. 
And  he  was  grateful  for  that  assurance. 

"  I  thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Chi'istopherson, 
for  all  that  you  say  and  all  that  you  imply,"  he 
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answered.  "  My  grandmother  has  betrayed  one 
or  two  of  my  small  secrets,  I  think ;  for  you  are 
probably  aware  that  I  have  found  favour  with 
my  employer,  and  shall  be  presently  what  the 
world  calls  a  rich  man.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
is  a  very  great  thing  to  be  proud  of,  even  if  a 
man  makes  to  himself  his  own  riches." 

"  It  is  something.  It  is  better  to  be  what  the 
world  calls  a  good  man — better  still  to  be  what 
your  own  heart  would  call  a  good  man.  But 
there,  I  am  preaching  at  you  ;  and  I  hate  to  be 
preached  at  myself,  and  always  take  offence  at 
the  preacher.     Forgive  me." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  take  offence 
very  readily  at  any  sermon  of  which  you  might 
make  me  the  leading  text,"  said  Geoffry  very 
gallantly,  if  he  had  not  stammered  a  little. 

"Indeed!"  and  Maud  looked  startled  for  a 
moment. 

"  I  like  to  be  preached  at — and  ladies  are  very 
seldom  seriously  inclined." 

"  Don't  tell  me  that  I  am  seriously  inclined," 
said  Maud,  taking  him  up  sharply — as  sharply 
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as,  four  years  and  a  half  since,  she  would  have 
taken  up  those  unfortunate  female  orphans  who 
were  back  in  their  lessons  ;  "  it's  a  hateful  phrase. 
And  don't  profess  to  admu-e  ladies  who  are  seri- 
ously inclined,  for  no  one  will  believe  you." 

"  There — I  have  offended  you  ?"  said  Geoffry. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Maud ;  "  you  have  tried 
to  be  complimentary,  and  failed,  as  all  genuine 
people  do  when  their  compliments  are  forced." 

"  I  really  intended  to  say — " 

"  Yes — I  understand,"  she  said,  interrupting 
him  ;  "  but  the  less  you  try  the  better.  Perhaps 
I  am  too  serious  for  my  age ;  but  I  am  not  seri- 
ously inclined.  Shall  we  go  in-doors  ?  I  think 
the  footman  is  commg  to  tell  us  that  dinner  is 
served.     Thank  you." 

He  had  involuntarily  offered  her  his  arm  to 
take  her  in  to  dinner ;  and  Maud,  who  had  been 
amused  by  his  mauvaise  honte,  was  surprised 
again  at  his  politeness.  In  the  dining-room 
they  found  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Mrs.  Lawson 
awaiting  them ;  the  doctor  having  called  to  see 
his  patients,  and  been  pressed  to  stay  to  dinner 
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by  tlie  hostess.  GeofFiy  was  not  quite  sure  that 
he  admired  the  twinkhng  of  the  doctor's  eyes 
as  he  took  his  place  by  Miss  Christophersou's 
side ;  the  gentlenian,  though  a  friend  of  the 
family,  was  far  too  "  knowing "  to  please 
him.  The  doctor  had  brought  him  back  to 
health  and  strength  very  speedily  ;  he  had  been 
the  means  of  putting  him  on  a  friendly  footing 
with  the  Lawsons  possibly;  but  a  less  jocular 
vein  would  have  been  a  considerable  improve- 
ment to  his  deportment,  thought  the  man  who 
had  proclaimed  himself  an  inveterate  jester  only 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

"  You  are  all  right,  I  see,  Mr.  Bridge ;  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  big  bill  out  of  you,"  said 
the  doctor. 

"  Yes,  I  am  pretty  well  now,  thank  you." 

"  Your  brother-in-arms  will  take  twenty-four 
hours  to  settle  down  at  least,  and  then  he  will 
be  all  right  too,"  said  Dr.  Armstrong  ;  "  he  is 
sleeping  like  a  top,  and  the  longer  he  sleeps, 
the  better." 

VOL.  II.  P 
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It  was  a  pleasant  extempore  little  dinner- 
party. It  was  a  very  memorable  one  to  Geofiry; 
from  that  time  he  dated  much  of  hope,  of  a  new 
lease  of  life  in  which  Maud  Christopherson 
might  share,  if  he  were  not  precipitate,  if  he 
bided  his  time,  and  advanced  by  slow  degrees 
towards  that  esteem  which  he  must  first  be  sure 
of  winning  in  her  gentle  heart.  If  it  had  been 
all  romance  before — a  boy's  romance,  that  had 
leaped  once  more  into  flame  when  he  was  a 
sober-thinking  man — it  was  close  upon  him 
again  on  that  summer  evening,  when  the  ser- 
vants brought  in  lights  in  old-fashioned  silver 
candelabra,  and  lit  up  the  fruits  native  to  The 
Woodlands  soil,  and  the  rich  wines  patent  to 
the  Lawsons'  cellars,  now  that  the  heiress  had 
come  back.  It  was  a  happy  dinner-party.  He 
had  detested  dinner-parties  before,  being  a 
young  man  who  had  been  invited  more  than 
once  to  his  principal's  mansion,  where  he  had 
invariably  met  five  old  gentlemen,  two  old 
ladies,  and  three  spinsters  of  an  uncertain  age 
— but  certainly  over  forty ;  but  this  was  a  feast 
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that  Jove  might  have  envied  from  Olympus. 
Dr.  Armstrong  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
Mrs.  Lawson,  soothed  her  fears  about  her  hus- 
band, and  assured  her  that  he  would  be  as  well 
as  ever  the  next  morning ;  and  Geoffry  had 
only  Maud  Chi'istopherson  to  talk  to,  to  listen 
to,  to  wait  upon ;  and  the  face  he  had  always 
liked  was  at  last  the  face  of  a  friend. 

Dr.  Armstrong  was  almost  one  of  the  family, 
it  was  evident.  He  said  in  a  low  tone  to  Mrs. 
Lawson, 

"  They  don't  make  a  bad-looking  couple, 
those  two  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  handsome  young  man — and  I  have 
no  doubt  very  conceited  with  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Lawson,  with  a  sudden  coldness  exhibiting  it- 
self. 

"  Not  he  ;  that's  not  the  head  of  a  conceited 
man,  I'm  sure,"  said  Armstrong,  "  but  of  a 
sensible  and  shrewd  young  fellow.  And  he's 
making  rapid  way  in  the  world ;  and  if  you 
could  only  persuade  him  to  fall  in  love  with 

r2 
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your  daughter,"  he  said,  with  extraordinary 
jocularity,  and  took  his  tenth  glass  of  port  wine 
at  the  same  instant,  "  it  would  not  be  so  bad  a 
match  some  day." 

"Dr.  Armstrong,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson  very 
frigidly,  "  I  wish  that  you  would  not  talk  in 
this  manner  to  me.  I  have  other  views  for 
Maud — higher  ones." 

"  Why,  the  girl  is  not  engaged  ?  You  haven't 
kept  an  old  friend  in  the  dark  concerning  her 
engagement,  I'm  sure  ?  " 

"  No — she  is  not  engaged,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson 
decisively. 

She  had  suddenly  remembered  that  it  had 
been  Mr.  Lawson's  express  injunction  to  say 
nothing  of  her  daughter's  engagement  to  Lord 
Evesby ;  it  had  seemed  necessary  to  keep 
this  a  secret,  for  reasons  of  which  she  was 
ignorant ;  and  the  grim  presence  of  her  lord 
and  master  rose  before  her  with  all  its  ac- 
customed demonstrativeness  as  Dr.  Armstrong 
frankly  put  the  question  to  her.  No,  Maud  was 
not  engaged,  said  Mrs.  Lawson  ;  and  the  doctor 
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replied  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  it — he  should 
not  have  liked  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  concern- 
ing a  fact  of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed. 
Mrs.  Lawson  gave  the  signal  to  withdraw  with 
her  daughter  to  the  drawing-room  a  few  min- 
utes after  this  objectionable  topic  of  conversa- 
tion had  been  mooted ;  and  then  Geoffry  thought 
that  dinner-parties  were  commonplace  cumber- 
some affairs,  as  the  physician  drew  his  chair 
close  to  him.  Geoffry  Bridge  was  on  his  guard 
against  Dr.  Armstrong's  jokes  for  the  first  five 
minutes;  but  finding  that  the  doctor  had  no- 
thing to  joke  about,  but  was  generally  agreeable 
and  conversational  and  most  excellent  company, 
he  thawed,  and  began  to  like  the  man.  They 
talked  a  great  deal  of  Brayling,  of  the  old  times 
and  the  new  connected  with  the  place  ;  and  the 
doctor  was  rich  in  anecdote,  and  worth  listen- 
ing to.  He  was  a  man,  too,  interested  in  the 
return  of  Deborah  Bridge  to  her  native  place ; 
he  had  taken  her  under  his  charge,  as  she  was 
an  ailing  woman  who  required  a  doctor's  super- 
vision;  and   his   interest   in   her  won  Geoffry 
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Bridge  over  to  him  before  they  left  the  dinner- 
table. 

"  Your  grandmother  does  not  like  the  people 
here,"  he  said,  dropping  his  voice,  "  with  one 
exception." 

"  I  know  that." 

"  And  the  dislike  is  perhaps  as  natural  as  the 
exception  is  a  good  one.  You  have  heard  the 
story  of  an  old  quarrel,  and  of  Maud  Christo- 
pherson  leaving  them  f 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  all  that." 

*'  And  guess  who  was  in  the  wrong.  A  fine 
high-spirited  girl  is  that  Maud — too  good,  be- 
tween ourselves,  for  this  home.  Why  on  earth 
she  has  not  been  snapped  up  long  ago,  I  can't 
make  out." 

"  Probably  she  is  engaged,"  said  Geofiiy  with 
affected  indifference. 

*'  No,  she  is  not.  I  only  asked  the  question 
of  her  mother  a  few — a  few  days  since,"  he  said 
after  a  pause  ;  "  it's  very  remarkable  that  she  is 

llDt." 

"  She  is  hard  to  please,  perhaps." 
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"  She  has  a  right  to  be  hard  to  please,"  said 
the  doctor. 

After  that  the  conversation  took  another  turn  ; 
the  footman  brought  in  coffee  to  the  gentlemen, 
and  Geoffry  suggested  in  less  than  half  a  min- 
ute after  the  coffee,  that  they  should  join  the 
ladies. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  doctor  rising  ;  "  111 
run  up  and  see  how  Lawson  is  getting  on,  and 
you  can  tell  the  ladies  that  I  will  be  with  them 
in  a  few  moments." 

Geoffry  went  into  the  drawing-room  with  the 
message,  and  found  Maud  Christopherson  alone 
there;  Mrs.  Lawson  having  gone  upstairs  on 
the  same  mission  of  inquiry  as  Dr.  Armstrong. 
She  was  seated  at  the  centre  table,  looking  at 
some  tickets  which  lay  before  her.  She  glanced 
up  as  he  entered. 

"  Do  you  intend  patronising  our  flower-show, 
Mr.  Bridge?"  she  asked. 

"  The  Brayling  flower-show ;  when  is  it  ?"  re- 
joined Geoffry. 

"  To-morrow  and  the  next  day." 
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"You  are  going,  of  course?"  he  said  care- 
lessly. 

"  We  shall  go  if  Mr.  Lawson  is  well  enough," 
she  said ;  "  we  compete  for  the  roses  amongst 
the  amateurs,  being  very  proud  of  our  flowers." 

"I  am  imensely  fond  of  flower-shows,"  said 
GeofFry,  as  if  by  sudden  inspiration. 

"  You  must-  not  compare  our  poor  Brayling 
exhibition  with  anything  that  you  have  seen  in 
London,"  said  Maud. 

''  No ;  that  would  be  hardly  fair  to  our  native 
place,  perhaps,"  said  Geoflfry  adroitly.  He  had 
never  attended  a  flower-show  in  his  life,  and 
yet  he  had  considered  himself  until  that  evening 
a  truthful  man !  But  he  was  in  dreamland,  and 
believed  himself  enthusiastic  as  regarded  flow- 
ers; and  Maud  Christopherson  had  asked  him  if 
he  were  going.  Was  this  one  of  the  five  hundred 
questions  which  she  had  said  before  dinner  that 
she  had  to  put  to  him  ?  Scarcely,  he  con- 
sidered. 

The  questions  came  very  quickly  after  that. 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Bridge,  if  you  have 
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ever  heard  or  seen  anything  of  Jenny  Spans- 
-vvick  smce  we  last  met  in  London  ?"  she  said. 
"  You  may  remember  that  she  was  an  orphan 
at  the  Camberwell  Institution,  and  that  I  was 
more  deeply  interested  in  her  than  in  any  child 
in  the  establishment.  I  was  drawn  to  her,  and 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  think  that  she  was  drawn 
to  me." 

"  I  only  knew  that  you  were  nursing  old 
Spans\vick's  niece.  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
were  deeply  interested  in  her,  or  I  would  have 
found  her  for  you." 

Maud  smiled  at  this. 

"  How  would  you  have  found  her  ?"  she  in- 
quired ;  "  did  you  know  her  by  sight  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  her  by  sight,"  said  Geof- 
fry  ;  "  but  I  could  have  discovered  Uncle  Spans- 
wick,  I  daresay." 

"  As  you  discovered  him  once  before  for  me," 
replied  Maud.  *'  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
care  to  see  him  or  his  child  now;  they  both 
deceived  me ;  and  those  who  deceive  me  I  never 
forgive." 
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She  compressed  her  Hps  with  a  powerful  re- 
miniscence of  Jenny  Spanswick's  ingratitude; 
and  GeofFry  looked  at  her  with  great  interest. 

*'  I  am  uncharitable  and  unforgiving.  People 
soon  see  that  in  me." 

"  I  don't  believe  it — I  beg  pardon,  but  I — I 
really  cannot  believe  that,"  said  Geoffry  colour- 
ing, as  she  looked  up  almost  angrily  at  this  flat 
denial. 

"And  I  was  deceived  in  Jenny,"  she  said 
thoughtfully. 

"Indeed!" 

"You  have  not  heard  the  story  of  Spans- 
wick's deception — of  his  passing  off  his  daughter 
as  the  daughter  of  his  dead  self — of  one  fraud 
bringing  to  light  anotlier,  in  which  that  Marma- 
duke  Spanswick  of  Junction  Street  was  con- 
nected, and  which  had  for  its  successful  ob- 
ject the  robbery  of  a  life  assurance  of  its 
funds?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  this,"  said 
Geoffry.  "  I  have  been  very  busy  of  late  years ; 
and  I  lost  all  interest  in  the  Spanswicks  after  I 
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had  settled  my  account  at  the  tally-man's — and 
you  lent  me  the  money  to  do  that." 

"  Is  not  that  a  bitter  retrospect  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Christopherson ;  quite  the  con- 
trary." 

"Why?" 

She  saw  him  change  colour  ;  and,  for  a  reason 
that  she  could  scarcely  account,  she  did  not 
repeat  the  question,  but  crossed  to  the  tea- 
service  upon  a  side-table,  and  began  to  pour 
him  a  cup  of  tea.  And  he  did  not  attempt 
to  explain  why  the  tally-shop  in  Junction  Street 
was  not  a  bitter  retrospect  to  him,  but  only 
thought*  how  fair  a  woman  she  was,  bending 
over  the  tea-table — ^how  beautiful  she  was — how 
far  above  him,  he  was  sure.  As  sure  as  that  he 
was  a  fool — from  that  night  a  fool  who  could 
guess  his  fate  by  one  glance  at  the  face  he  liked, 
and  yet  moved  on  towards  it  to  encounter 
her  withering  disdain.  But  how  like  home  it 
seemed,  with  her  sitting  there,  and  with  him 
watching  and  listening  to  the  music  of  her 
voice — a    home    for    ever    unattainable.      He 
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knew  it  then ;  he  swore  he  knew  it  then,  in  that 
very  hour  when  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
escape,  and  forget,  and  live  down  such  a  foolish 
first  love  as  his  was — as  it  had  been  from  his 
boyhood,  though  never  so  foolish  and  desperate 
as  in  the  sober  moments  of  a  manhood  that  had 
given  promise  of  much  judgment  and  fore- 
thought until  then. 

There  was  ^ne  satisfaction  amidst  it  all ;  he 
knew  that  he  was  a  young  and  outrageous  fool 
that  night,  but  he  was  certain  that  Maud  Chris- 
topherson  was  not  aware  of  it.  He  could  have 
killed  himself  in  preference  to  her  thinking  that 
he  was  so  easily  impressed — so  truly  and 
thoroughly  "  a  spoon." 

When  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Mrs.  Lawson  came 
down  together  to  report  that  Mr.  Lawson  was 
still  sleeping  like  a  saint — that  he  had  only 
opened  his  eyes  once  to  say  "  Curse  the  light ! 
take  it  away  I "  as  the  doctor  had  held  the  can- 
dlestick to  his  patient's  face  in  order  to  inspect 
him — they  found  Geofifry  and  Maud  talking  com- 
placently of  minor  matters.     When  a  hired  fly 
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came  to  the  front  door  with  Mrs.  Bridge  inside 
to  fetch  her  son,  he  was  quite  at  home  at  The 
Woodlands;  and  even  Mrs.  Lawson  thought 
that  he  was  a  nice  young  fellow,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  polish  in  him. 

Mrs.  Bridge  would  not  come  out  of  the  fly 
that  evening;  she  had  had  quite  enough  of 
"  trapesing  "  backwards  and  forwards,  and  was 
very  tired ;  and  hoped  that  if  any  one  wanted 
to  see  her  again,  she  might  be  excused  from 
showing  herself.  If  Geoffry  was  ready,  "  well 
and  good ;"  if  he  wasn't  ready,  and  was  coming 
home  at  all  that  night,  she  would  wait  his  plea- 
sm-e  in  her  carriage. 

"  The  old  lady  is  tired  and  cross.  I  know 
her  way,"  said  Geoffry. 

He  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Lawson,  Maud 
Christopherson,  and  Dr.  Armstrong ;  expressed 
a  wish  that  Mr.  Lawson  might  be  quite  well  in 
the  morning,  a  second  wish  that  lie  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  ladies  again  before 
he  went  back  to  town  ;  and  then,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  he  was  being  driven  towards  the 
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villa  near  the  King's  Gap,  with  his  grandmother 
grim  and  silent  by  his  side. 

He  was  disposed  to  be  silent  himself,  but 
after  five  minutes'  reverie — from  which  he  broke 
suddenly  away — he  laid  his  hand  upon  Mrs. 
Bridge's  arm. 

"Are  you  tired?" 

**Yery." 

"  They  made  me  stay  to  dinner,"  he  said ; 
"  and  it  has  been  altogether  a  very  happy  day." 

"  These  fine  people  will  soon  make  you  forget 
the  old  woman.  I  don't  see  the  good  to  me  of 
your  coming  down  here,  if  you're  not  going  to 
stop  five  minutes  in  the  house." 

"  This  is  an  exceptional  day." 

"Your  head's  turned  with  the  Lawsons — or 
rather  with  that  girl." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  it  is — or  I  think  it 
will  be  !  "  he  said  energetically. 

"  Ay,  God  bless  us !  I  hope  not,  after  all," 
cried  Mrs.  Bridge. 

"  One  of  the  luckiest  of  accidents  was  to  be 
within  an  ace  of  drowning  this  morning." 
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"  Good  gracious  !  don't  talk  like  that,  boy." 

"  It  placed  me  in  her  home  and  at  her  side ; 
it  made  her  for  a  while  a  friend.  It  told  me," 
he  went  on  enthusiastically,  "  that  she  was  the 
girl  that  I  had  always  fancied  her  to  be — good, 
earnest,  thoughtful;  without  a  scrap  of  that 
affectation  in  her  disposition  which  tells  so 
much  against  the  simpering  thousands  one  en- 
counters nowadays.  Oh  that  she  had  not  a 
penny  in  the  world — that  she  were  not  kept 
away  from  me  by  the  wall  of  money  which 
hems  her  in  for  ever  !  " 

"So  bad  as  this,  then — so  true  as  this,  Geof- 
fry  ?  "  said  old  Mrs.  Bridge,  now  deeply  inte- 
rested, and  forgetful  of  her  past  complaints  ; 
"  and  you  who  were  going  to  forget  her  ?  " 

"  Chance,  or  more  than  chance,  will  not  allow 
of  it.  I  would  have  never  tried,  perhaps,  to 
look  at  her  again ;  but  looking  at  her,  listening 
to  her,  only  tells  me  how  quickly  I  must  love 
that  woman.  Why,  there  is  not  another  in  the 
world  like  her." 

*'  It  is  all  hopeless  nonsense,  Geoffry." 
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"  I  don't  say  that  it  is  not,"  he  answered  rue- 
fully ;  "  but  it  is  only  hopeless  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  her  ever  thinking  of  me;  my 
position,  after  all,  is  not  in  the  way." 

"  You  said  it  was  just  now." 

"Did  I?  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  for  she  spoke  of  position,  and  of  her 
belief  that  the  one  position  which  was  the 
greatest  to  be  admired  was  that  which  a  man 
achieved  for  himself.  You  should  have  seen 
her  face  then,  it  was  lit  up  like  an  angel's." 

"  Oh,  my  soft  grandson,  you  are  bad  !"  moan- 
ed Mrs.  Bridge. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  am  bad,"  he  answered — 
"badly  hit." 

"  And  she  said  that  about  position  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  She  would  not  have  said  it,  if  she  had  not 
meant  it.     But  meaning  that,  does  not  mean 

you." 

"  That  is  not  likely  at  this  early  stage  of  om* 
acquaintance — that  is  not  ever  likely." 

"  Then  pack  up  your  trunk,  and  go  back  to 
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London  to-morrow.  Or  leave  here  for  Switzer- 
land at  once.  I  wish  it  now  with  all  my  heart 
— I  wish  it  now,  Geoffry." 

"  You  are  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  Afraid  of  the  result — yes,  I  am." 

"  I  want  to  stop  now.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  study  her,  to  judge  by  outward  signs 
and  circumstances  what  chance  is  for  me  in  the 
three  weeks  ahead,"  he  said  gravely.  "  I  shall 
do  nothing  precipitately ;  I  shall  not  offend  her 
b}^  a  word,  if  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  hope 
for  me.  I  will  not  ask  for  a  hope  in  the  face  of 
an  insurmountable  reserve ;  but  seeing  a  change, 
a  kindness,  the  ghost  of  an  encouragement,  and 
I  venture  for  the  prize." 

^'Well,  then,  Geoffry,"  said  the  old  woman, 
with  a  sudden  warmth,  ''  we're  as  good  as  the 
Lawsons  and  the  Christophersons ;  and  she'll 
never  find  a  better  match  than  you — how  can 
she?  how  is  it  likely?  Try  to  win  her — its 
fair ;  but  don't  give  up  like  a  baby  if  she  says 
*  No.' " 

"  That  is  not  likely," 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"  We  Bridges  never  give  up.  We  never  will, 
whilst  there's  life  in  us,"  said  the  grandmother. 

But  Mrs.  Deborah  Bridge  was  uneasy,  for  all 
her  protestations.  Geoffry  had  dashed  so  reck- 
lessly at  his  romance  ;  he  was  so  speedily  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  the  richest  lady  in  the 
county,  and  had  so  set  his  foolish  heart  in  re- 
alising a  boy's  dream,  that  she  shook  her  head 
sorrowfully  at  the  future,  and  prayed  that  no 
harm  might  come  of  it.  She  would  have  liked 
to  believe  that  it  would  all  end  well ;  she  would 
have  died  very  happily,  could  she  have  been  sure 
of  Maud  Christopherson  becoming  some  day  her 
grandson's  wife ;  but  the  impossibilities  were 
many,  and  the  ambition  of  Geoffry  Bridge  was 
very  like  a  fallacy. 

"  And  it's  all  my  fault  too,"  murmured  the  old 
woman  ;  "for  I  nagged  him  into  coming  down 
to  me — coming  down  to  a  misery  that  will  last 
him  half  his  life.  Oh,  no  good  can  come  of  it, 
I'm  sure." 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

MAUD  LOSES  HER  TE:MPER  AGAIN. 

npHE  Brayling  flower-show  was  a  great  event 
■*-  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  It  had  been  sup- 
ported by  Hberal  donations  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  there  were  always  ample  funds  forth- 
coming to  reward  professional  growers,  and  to 
bring  them  and  their  mammoth  plants  from  all 
parts  of  England  towards  it.  It  was  a  fashion- 
able day  at  Brayling;  and  the  townsfolk,  who 
were  far  from  fashionable,  gave  up  making  but- 
ter for  the  occasion,  and  came  in  after  two,  when 
the  price  was  lowered  to  a  shilUng,  to  see  the 
company  and  the  company's  dresses,  to  hear  the 
military  band  from  Weymouth,  and  to  inspect 
the  flowers.     On  a  fine  day  Brayling  scarcely 

q2 
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knew  itself  for  the  strips  of  bunting  flying  from 
ropes  slung  across  its  streets — for  the  general 
air  of  bustle  and  festivity  upon  its  pavements 
and  in  its  roadways  ^vh.en  the  carriages  came 
into  the  town,  and  went  with  difficulty  up  the 
High-street ;  at  the  top  of  which,  and  in  Sir  John 
de  Chipney's  park — by  kind  permission — the 
show  was  invariably  held. 

Geoffry  Bridge  was  early  at  the  show.  He 
had  begun  his  campaign,  and  that  dogged  per- 
severance which  had  already  rendered  him  not- 
able in  his  business  would,  perhaps,  stand  him 
in  good  stead  with  Maud  Christopherson  for  the 
object  of  his  pursuit.  The  morning's  reflection 
had  not  marred  the  effects  of  the  evening's  en- 
joyment or  the  evening's  ambitious  thoughts, 
and  his  mind  had  not  swerved  from  all  upon 
which  it  had  been  set  from  the  moment  that  he 
had  become  a  guest  at  The  Woodlands,  and  Maud 
Christopherson  had  appeared  to  him  less  unap- 
proachable. His  grandmother  had  seen  him  de- 
part at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning — the  show 
commenced  at  eleven  precisely — and  had  wished 
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liim  God  speed  in  bis  wooing,  after  declining  to 
accompany  him. 

"  You'll  get  on  better  without  me,  Jef,"  she 
said.  *'  I  promised  to  help  you  ;  and  I  do  help 
you  by  staying  away.  I  don't  think  you'll  make 
a  fool  of  yourself  all  at  once,"  she  added  drily. 

"  Trust  me,"  he  said. 

"You  are  not  likely  to  propose,  for  instance." 

"  Not  very  likely,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  I  shall 
watch  my  chance,  that  is  all.  Do  I  look  very 
young  to-day  ?" 

"  Not  very." 

"  More  than  twenty-one  and  a  half,  I  hope. 
What  a  beastly  age  twenty-one  and  a  half  is  !" 

"  Y^ou'll  grow  out  of  it ;"  and  with  this  acrid 
comment  Mrs.  Bridge  shut  him  into  the  street ; 
and  he  went  off,  like  Froggy  on  his  wooing — 
well  got-up  for  the  occasion. 

He  reached  Sir  John  de  Chipney's  park  as  the 
clock  was  striking  eleven,  and  was  the  first  to 
pay  five  shillings.  He  had  the  flowers  all  to 
himself  under  the  marquees  in  the  grounds,  and 
was  an  object  of  great  attraction  to  the  attend- 
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ants  and  two  of  the  Brayling  police,  until  the 
band  came  braying  np  the  High-street  and  into 
the  grounds,  followed  as  far  as  the  gates  by  all 
the  children  and  loafers  in  the  tow^n.  After  that 
the  band  played,  for  his  especial  edification,  the 
overture  to  Zampa ;  and  four  little  boys,  who  had 
just  arrived  with  programmes  from  the  printer's, 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  at  him  for  his  support 
and  patronage.  He  sat  down  on  a  form  near 
the  principal  tent,  and  wished  that  he  had  not 
come  quite  so  early ;  and  for  the  first  carriage- 
load  that  was  set  down  at  the  gates  he  felt  in- 
tensely grateful.  He  shifted  his  position  nearer 
to  the  gates  as  the  company  began  to  arrive,  by 
w^hat  he  considered  very  slow  and  miserable  in- 
stalments, and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  \^gilance 
by  the  Lawson  carriage  reaching  the  show  as  the 
clock  in  Brayling  church  was  chiming  the  half- 
hour  after  twelve.  It  was  all  right — Mr.  Law- 
son  was  all  right — everything  was  all  right  now  ; 
and  she  was  looking  very  ethereal  in  a  cloud  of 
lace  and  muslin.  He  could  not  keep  his  heart 
from  beating  preternaturally  fast,  and  he  had  a 
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fear  upon  him  that  the  Lawsons  would  hear  it, 
and  guess  that  secret  of  which  only  his  grand- 
mother and  himself  were  in  possession  yet. 
Presently  the  secret  might  escape,  bnt  not  in 
these  happy,  foolish  early  days  in  which  he 
walked  in  dreamland. 

The  carriage-steps  were  lowered,  and  Mr. 
LawsoD,  with  a  lady  on  each  arm,  sailed  into 
the  park,  with  his  head  held  very  erect  in  the 
rigidest  of  blue-satin  stocks.  He  looked  a  per- 
son of  importance ;  and  he  desired  to  look  like 
some  one  of  importance  on  that  particular  day, 
when  half  the  county  was  out  pleasure-taking. 
He  was  not  quite  well ;  he  had  woke  up  with  a 
bilious  head-ache,  and  a  taste  of  salt-water  in 
his  mouth — a  strong  and  long  taste,  which  went 
down  his  throat  and  permeated  all  his  system  ; 
but  he  had  remembered  the  flower-show,  and 
that  he  was  on  the  committee,  and  very  late  ; 
and  though  Dr.  Armstrong  had  told  him  that 
ho  would  be  all  the  better  for  another  day's  rest, 
he  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  had  come 
out,  and  brou";ht  the  kidics  with  him. 
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He  had  not  arrived  at  Chipney  Park  in  the 
best  of  tempers,  and  there  had  been  a  little  con- 
versation at  breakfast  that  had  disturbed  him. 
His  step-daughter  had  taken  upon  herself  to 
lecture  him  for  certain  remarks  which  he  had 
considered  it  his  duty  to  make  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  treating  Mr.  Geoifry  Bridge  upon 
future  occasions,  now  that  an  unlucky  accident 
had  given  the  young  man  almost  a  claim  upon 
their  acquaintance.  He  had  always  objected  to 
the  Bridges,  and  this  young  man  was  not  much 
better  than  the  rest  of  his  race.  Bridge  might 
have  helped  to  save  his  life,  or  he  might  have 
contributed  towards  the  rescue  of  Geoffry  Bridge 
— that  was  a  difficult  question  to  settle ;  but  it 
was  his  opinion  that  young  Bridge  would  not 
have  been  living  that  morningif  it  had  not  been 
for  him.  At  all  events,  he  had  furthermore  said 
— to  the  great  irritation  of  Maud  Christophersou, 
who  had  beaten  her  little  foot  impatiently  upon 
the  carpet  during  the  remainder  of  his  discourse 
— that  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  more  than  civil 
to  young  Bridge,  who  was  a  presuming  fellow 
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whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  down,  if  the 
Lawsons  were  too  generous  in  their  manner  to- 
wards him.  It  had  been  a  great  mistake  to  ask 
him  to  dinner  last  night ;  but  as  bygones  were 
bygones,  and  the  man  had  been  already  in  the 
house,  he  would  say  no  more  about  that,  only, 
when  his  back  was  turned,  and  he  was  asleep, 
they  need  not  have  drunk  the  port  of  '2S,  That 
Dr.  Armstrong  was  always  a  glutton  over  good 
port. 

"  Good  morning,  ladies — good  morning,  Mr. 
Lawson,"  said  Geoffry  Bridge,  facing  them  the 
instant  after  they  had  entered  the  grounds. 
"  Not  any  the  worse  for  the  long  sea-water  bath, 
I  am  happy  to  see." 

"  No,  I'm  not  any  the  worse,  Bridge,"  said  Mr. 
Lawson. 

The  answer  was  short  and  sharp,  but  Geoffry 
Bridge  was  prepared  for  it.  He  was  a  young 
man  with  considerable  powers  of  observation, 
and  ho  had  guessed,  almost  by  intuition,  how 
the  owner  of  The  Woodlands  would  receive  him. 
lie  had  the  greater  pleasure  in  insisting  upon 
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shaking  hands  with  him  in  the  heartiest  man- 
ner, and,  much  to  Mr.  Lawson's  discomfiture, 
after  he  had  greeted  the  ladies  in  a  similar  fash- 
ion, bestowing  one  keen  glance  on  Mrs  Lawson, 
on '  whom  her  husband's  lecture  had  evidently 
had  its  effect.  He  was  only  satisfied  with  Miss 
Christopherson's  greeting.  She  had  not  chang- 
ed from  last  night,  and  the  smile  was  as  bright 
and  unreserved  as  when  she  had  bidden  him 
good-night,  and  thanked  him  once  again  for  his 
successful  efforts  to  save  her  stepfather's  life. 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  how  these  Lawsons 
received  him,  or  their  manners  varied?  What 
did  he  care  for  them  or  their  ungraciousness  ? 
He  asked  himself  at  once  these  questions  ;  for 
he  was,  after  all,  a  trifle  annoyed,  though  he 
would  not  have  owned  it,  and  was  apparently 
— even  to  Maud  Christopherson,  who  was  watch- 
ing him,  and  who  was  far  from  composed  herself 
— very  cool  and  unabashed. 

"  It  was  a  lucky  escape  for  us  both,"  said  Bridge, 
quite  determined  to  bar  their  wav  for  a  few  mo- 
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meiits,  in  order  to  understand  his  position  for 
all  time. 

"  The  people  in  the  town  are  making  a  great 
fdss  about  it, "  said  Mr.  Lawson,  in  his  jerky 
manner ;  "  and  there's  nothing  to  make  a  fuss 
about — nothing  whatever." 

"  Nothing  whatever.  Better  men  than  you 
or  I  go  down  to  the  bottom  every  day,  Mr.  Law- 
son." 

"  Hu-r-r-r-m  !"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  clearing  his 
throat  by  some  inward  process  known  only  to 
himself;  "perhaps  so.  And  as  for  the  Brayling 
Post,  there's  one  of  the  most  absurd  statements 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  just  because  there's 
nothing  better  to  put  in  the  paper  this  morning. 
You  have  done  everything  there,  and  I  might 
as  well  have  been  a  cat  or  dog.  I  suppose  you 
did  not  send  in  any  report  yourself?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  send  in  any  report,"  said  Bridge 
quietly ;  "  I  had  quite  forgotten  there  was  a 
Brayling  Post  published  every  Tuesday  morning." 

"  The  reporter — I  know  him,  a  little  sneaking 
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hound — got  hold  of  the  fishermen  last  night,  and 
a  nice  story  he  has  made  out  of  their  lies  and  his 
own  miserable  imagination." 

"  Oh,  those  reporters  are  great  painters,  in 
their  way ;  but  they  lay  on  their  colours  thickly 
when  there's  a  good  case,"  said  Geoffry. — "  I 
have  been  looking  for  The  Woodlands  flowers, 
Mrs.  Lawson,"  he  added,  turning  so  quickly  to- 
wards her  that  she  gave  a  little  jump  ;  "  but 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  them 
yet.  Is  there  a  probability  of  your  gaining  a 
prize,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is  very  likely,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson. 

"  We  must  be  moving  on,"  muttered  Mr.  Law- 
son. 

"If you  are  unsuccessful  in  your  second  search," 
said  Maud  quietly,  and  Mr.  Lawson's  face  assum- 
ed a  beautiful  purple  tint  whilst  she  spoke,  *'  and 
are  interested  in  our  vain  ambitions,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  act  as  your  guide,  Mr.  Bridge." 

"  I  am  highly  flattered,"  he  said,  colouring  and 
bowing  and  losing  all  his  self-possession  in  an 
instant,   "  and  you  are  very  kind.      I  am  really 
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interested  in  your  chances  of  success  ;  but  I  must 
make  another  desperate  effort  to  find  the  flowers 
on  my  own  account.  It  will  be  a  very  hot  day, 
I  think." 

"  It  will  be  cool  under  the  great  trees,  where 
Sir  John  has  kindly  placed  the  seats,"  said  Maud, 
*'  and  where  I  hope  that  we  shall  see  you  before 
we  leave." 

"  I  thank  you." 

It  was  a  hint,  delicately  conveyed,  to  go  about 
his  business;  but  there  was  great  kindness  and 
tact  in  the  way  it  was  done,  and  she  had  spoken 
of  their  meeting  again  before  the  flower-show 
was  over.  He  raised  his  hat  to  the  ladies,  tak- 
ing in  Mr.  Lawson  perhaps  before  he  put  it  on 
his  head  again,  and  then  he  dropped  back  ;  and 
the  divinity  that  he  had  begun  to  worship  passed 
away  with  her  relations. 

Mr.  Lawson  did  not  speak  again  for  some  time, 
but  walked  with  his  head  very  erect,  and  looked 
in  a  straight  line  before  him.  He  should  have 
liked  to  speak  his  mind  very  much  indeed,  but 
could  not  trust  himself  just  then,  and  he  knew 
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that  Maud  wo-uld  speak  hers  in  reply.  Since 
the  heiress's  return  home  he  had  been  somewhat 
afraid  of  her,  although  he  had  lost  his  temper 
once  or  twice ;  for  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
tame  her,  and  that  opposition  would  only  ren- 
der her  defiant.  And  there  was  an  unpleasant 
defiant  look  upon  her  face  that  morning,  as 
though  his  verdict  on  young  Bridge  at  break- 
fast was  still  upon  her  mind  ;  though  what  young 
Bridge  was  to  her,  he  could  not  possibly  con- 
ceive. 

In  the  first  marquee  of  flowers,  another  an- 
noyance encountered  him.  Sir  John  de  Chipney 
ran  at  him  and  the  ladies,  "  like  a  mad  bull,"  as 
Lawson  expressed  himself  afterwards  to  his  wife, 
and  shook  them  all  by  the  hands,  and  congratu- 
lated Mr.  Lawson  on  his  marvellous  escape, 
the  full  particulars  of  which  he  had  read  in  the 
Brayling  Post  of  that  morning,  and  had  been 
deeply  interested  in.  Sir  John  de  Chipney  was 
a  hearty  old  gentleman,  with  a  red  face,  a  cauli- 
flower head  of  hair,  and  a  horrible  habit  of  hav- 
uig  all  the  talk  to  himself  at  a  railway  pace. 
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"  I'll  not  say  that  you  are  any  the  better 
for  it,  Lawson,  or  else  that  bhie  stock  is  ra- 
ther trying  to  your  complexion ;  but  it's  a  mercy 
that  you  are  amongst  us,  full  of  vigour  and  of 
gratitude  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies.  It's 
no  light  joke  to  be  in  the  water  without  help  at 
hand.  I  have  had  that  sensation  myself,  though 
it  was  only  at  Weymouth,  where  a  confounded 
idiot  of  a  bathing-machine  keeper  thought  that 
I  was  di'essing,  and  drew-up,  when  I  was  out 
of  hearing  and  in  deep  water.  But  where's  the 
hero  of  the  hour,  the  brave  young  fellow  who 
swam  out  to  you  ?  You  must  introduce  me  to 
Bridge ;  he's  one  of  the  old  Bridge's  stock,  I 
hear,  and  is  to  be  a  partner  in  Merton's  London 
Brewery.  I  know  old  Merton  very  well  indeed. 
What  kind  of  young  man  is  Bridge  ?" 

"  Oh,  one  of  your  everyday  conceited  young 
fellows,"  said  Lawson  carelessly. 

"  A  gentleman, "  said  Maud,  also  in  reply 
to  Sir  John  de  Chipney,  and  giving  her  verdict 
on  Geoffry  Bridge  with  great  deliberation  :  "  the 
youngest  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
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in  Dorsetshire,  and  a  brave  and  intelligent  man, 
for  all  his  conceit.  Sir  John." 

"  Ah — exactly ;  of  course  he  is,  or  MissChris- 
topherson  would  not  have  taken  up  the  cudgels 
in  his  defence.  I  must  find  out  young  Bridge. 
Good-day.  What  delightful  weather !  is  it 
not?" 

Sir  John  de  Chipney  bustled  away,  and  Mr. 
Lawson  proceeded  with  his  escort,  and  made  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  flowers  in  a  sepulchral 
tone  of  voice. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  half-hour  Mr.  Law- 
son  had  been  congratulated  on  his  rescue  by 
twenty  or  thirty  acquaintances,  all  of  whom  had 
read  the  highly-coloured  narrative  in  the  Bray- 
ling  Post,  and  wished  him  to  point  out  Mr.  Bridge 
to  them.  "  Oh,  there  he  is,"  he  said  petulantly 
once  as  Geoffry  was  seen  in  the  distance ;  and 
he  flung  up  his  walking-cane  with  a  careless 
ferocity,  to  indicate  the  hero,  and  was  within  an 
ace  of  cutting-out  the  eye  of  an  innoffensive  old 
lady,  who  was  bending  over  some  pelargoniums 
with  a  catalogue  in  her  hand. 
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Mr.  Lawson  left  the  ladies  on  the  seats  undei 
the  trees,  and  went  away  to  his  committee,  ana- 
thematising the  Brayling  Post  and  young  Bridge 
with  every  step  he  took.  His  absence  gave  Mrs. 
Lawson  the  opportunity  she  wanted. 

"  Maud,  you  have  been  very  wrong  to-day," 
she  said  reproachfully. 

"  In  what,  mamma  ?" 

"  In  giving  way  to  that  old  bad  temper,  which 
I  had  hoped  you  had  outlived." 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  a  bad  temper  to-day  ;  I  own 
it.  I  am  everything  that  is  harsh  and  un- 
civil." 

*'  I  know  it,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson  mildly  ; 
"and  really  there  is  no  occasion.  Yonr  step- 
father is  not  compelled  to  admire  j\Ir.  Bridge 
because  an  accident  has  given  the  young  man 
an  opportunity  of  making  himself  useful." 

Maud  fired  up  at  this ;  her  colour  came  with 
a  rush  into  her  face,  and  she  beat  her  parasol 
impatiently  across  her  lap. 

"  Mr.  Lawson  is  compelled  to  be  grateful ;  and 
if  he  cannot  see  it,  some  one  must  be  grateful 
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for  him.  If  no  one  else  will  undertake  the  task, 
•I  must ;  Mr.  Bridge  shall  not  be  insulted  by  us 
all." 

"  We  can  be  civil  and  kind  without " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
say.  Don't  tease  me  with  that  hateful  argu- 
ment which  Mr.  Lawson  and  you  carried  on  at 
breakfast-time.  Mr.  Bridge  is  a  gentleman,  and 
we  are  his  debtors,  whom  he  has  saved  from 
wearing  mourning ;  and  the  colder  Mr.  Lawson 
and  you  are,  the  warmer  I  shall  be  to  make  up 
for  it.     There,  that's  settled." 

And  Maud  fluttered  her  closed  parasol  again. 

"  My  dear  Maud,"  cried  Mrs.  Lawson,  "  what 
will  he  think?" 

"  He  is  a  sensible  man,  and  will  think  well  of 
me,"  said  Maud. 

"  I  consider  that  he  is  bold  and  intrusive,"  said 
Mrs.  Lawson,  becoming  firm  in  her  opinion  too, 
as  she  could  be  at  times,  we  are  aware ;  "  that 
he  show^s  too  much  anxiety  already  to  force  him- 
self upon  our  company." 

"  You  are  probably  mistaken,  mamma." 
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"  And  he  ma j  probably  be  mistaken  in  your 
manner  also,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson,  "  and  be  nn-' 
duly  flattered  by  it.  He  is  not  older  than  your- 
self, I  know." 

"  He  is  three  years  younger ;  I  have  heard  his 
grandmother  say  so." 

*'  Oh,  that's  worse.  These  very  young  men 
take  all  kinds  of  unreasonable  fancies.  What 
could  he'possibly  think  of  your  remarkable  offer 
to  show  him  the  flowers  ?  " 

"  It  was  remarkable  perhaps,  but  I  should  be 
very  happy  to  be  of  service  to  a  friend." 

"  A  Mend,  Maud  !" 

"Yes,  a  friend,"  she  repeated;  /'a  friend  to 
your  husband." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
shadow  of  a  human  form  between  them  and  the 
sun  ;  and  looking  up,  they  found  Geoffry  Bridge 
standing  before  them  once  more. 

"  Miss  Christopherson,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot 
find  The  Woodlands  flowers  anywhere.  May  I 
remind  you  of  your  promise  ?" 

R  2 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


AT  THE  FLOWER-SHOW. 


Ill AUD  CHRISTOPHERSON  was  not  quite 
-'-'-*-  certain  that  she  Kked  the  second  appear- 
ance of  Geoffry  Bridge  upon  the  scene.  Possi- 
bly it  was  intrusive  and  aggravating  for  him  to 
appear  when  she  was  fighting  his  battles  with 
her  vacillating  mamma.  The  action  did  not 
savour  of  that  becoming  modesty  which  should 
have  been  natural  to  his  years.  She  thought 
it  even  suggested  that  he  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  not  to  find  those  flowers  in  which 
it  was  simply  affectation  to  pretend  an  interest. 
For  an  instant  she  looked  grave,  only  for  an  in- 
stant, as  the  colour  mounted  to  his  face,  and  a 
disappointed,  even  a  vexed,  expression  followed 
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-  the  complacency  vnth  which  he  had  first  ad- 
dressed her.  She  saw  that  he  had  taken  her 
changed  manner  as  part  and  parcel  of  that  new 
stand-offishness  of  which  Mr.  Lawson  had  set 
the  example,  and  she  was  qnick  to  assume  her 
natural  manner. 

"Ishallbevery  happy  to  show  you  the  flowers," 
said  Maud,  rising. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied. 

She  had  smiled  at  him,  but  his  face  had  not 
altered  a  great  deal,  and  he  stood  hesitating  for 
an  instant,  as  if  he  had  not  quite  made  up  his 
mind  to  avail  himself  of  her  superior  know- 
ledge. 

"I  am  taking  you  from  your  mamma,"  he 
eaid. 

"  Pray  do  not  mind  me,  Mr.  Bridge,"  replied 
Mrs.  Lawson  in  a  half-aggrieved  tone ;  "  Mr. 
Lawson  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.  I  shall 
do  very  well  in  the  shade  till  he  comes." 

"  If_if  you  do  not  mind  then,"  he  said  to 
Maud,  with  the  same  grave  politeness ;  and  Maud, 
feeling  very  much  as  if  she  had  offended  him, 
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and  even  feeling  sorry  for  it,  took  her  place  by 
his  side.  He  did  not  offer  her  his  arm — it  was 
a  fashion  falling  into  disuse,  he  knew  ;  there  were 
three  or  four  feet  between  them  as  they  walked, 
and  it  was  a  distance  which  he  did  not  endea- 
vour to  make  less.  She  wished  that  he  would 
say  something,  if.  only  that  the  day  was  hot 
again,  but  he  did  not  utter  a  word,  and  after  a 
while  she  glanced  at  this  silent  man  a  little 
anxiously. 

"  Have  you  been  in  Sir  John  de  Chipney's  park 
before  f  she  asked. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  and  ran  wild  about  the 
place  like  the  rabbits,"  he  answered.  "We 
Bridges  were  all  very  poor  then." 

She  did  not  like  this  allusion  to  the  poverty 
of  his  early  years ;  it  seemed  to  her  quick  ap- 
prehension to  be  studied,  and  as  if  he  had  brought 
in  the  topic  with  a  wrench. 

*'  Your  grandmamma  is  not  amongst  the  visit- 
ors to-day,"  she  said. 

"  No ;  she  was  afraid  of  the  fatigue  and  heat, 
and  was  wiser  than  her  grandson." 
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"In  stopping  away,  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Maud. 

"  Yes,  in  stopping  away." 

"  You  are  sorry  that  you  have  come  to  the 
show?" 

"  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  sorry.  Miss  Christo- 
pherson,"  he  answered  ;  "  only  that  I  am  lacking 
in  wisdom  to  thrust  myself  among  these  great 
folk." 

"  That  is  the  forced  humility  which  is  akin  to 
satire.     What  has  displeased  you  ?" 

"  Nothing  has  displeased  me." 

"  Yes,  it  has,"  said  Maud  quickly. 

"  Has  it  ?"  he  answered,  and  a  smile  broke 
over  his  face  at  her  contradiction.  "  Then  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  you  an  explanation  pre- 
sently." 

They  had  entered  the  tent  reserved  especially 
for  amateur  contributions,  and  Maud  Christo- 
pherson  pointed  out  the  flowers  which  the  gar- 
deners at  The  Woodlands  had  sent  in  for  com- 
petition. 

"  We  have  not  gained  a  prize,"  said  Maud ; 
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"  Mr.  Lawson  considers  that  that  is  accounted 
for  by  his  absence  on  committee  this  morning  ; 
but  the  flowers  are  not  equal  to  those  about 
them,  and  the  roses  are  very  poor  by  compari- 
son." 

"  Yes,  they  are,"  said  GeofFry,  absently. 

He  did  not  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  plants  now  that  he  had  been  shown  them  ; 
and  he  went  out  of  the  tent  with  her  in  an  in- 
dolent dreamy  fashion,  which  was  calculated  to 
annoy  Maud  once  more  with  him. 

"  You  are  not  fond  of  flowers  V  she  said  care- 
lessly. 

"Not  particularly,"  he  replied  in  the  same 
absent  manner. 

Maud  felt  that  she  had  caught  him  in  a  trap, 
and  with  her  usual  want  of  consideration  for 
replies  that  might  be  embarrassing  to  her,  she 
said, 

"  Then  why  did  you  affect  so  great  an  interest 
in  these  f ' 

Geoffry  looked  her  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
she  wished  that  she  had  not  asked  the  question. 
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"  Because  I  wanted  your  company  for  a  few 
moments,"  he  said ;  "because  I  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you." 

"  Indeed !  What  can  you  possibly  want  to 
say  to  me?" 

"I  hardly  know  whether  there  is  any  oc- 
casion for  my  troubling  you  now  with  my  con- 
fidence— such  confidence  as  it  is,"  he  said  irre- 
solutely ;  "  but  I  may  as  well  speak  out.  Miss 
Christopherson." 

Maud  felt  unaccountably  nervous  for  the  next 
minute  and  a  half,  and  then  took  courage 
again. 

"  Well,"  she  said. 

"  It  may  have  struck  you,"  he  commenced, 
"  that  Mr.  Lawson  did  not  receive  me  quite  so 
courteously  as  he  might  have  done,  under  the 
circumstances,  this  morning.  I  don't  know  that 
I  felt  hurt — I  don't  think  that  I  was  hurt  in  any 
great  degree — but  I  mshed  to  assure  you — not 
him,"  he  added,  "that  I  had  no  intention  of 
forcing  myself  upon  your  stepfather's  company 
on  the  strength  of  the  trivial  accident  which 
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threw  us  together  yesterday.  Mr.  Lawson  has 
a  perfect  right  to  choose  his  own  friends  and  to 
look  down  upon  me." 

"  No ;  he  has  no  right  to  look  down  upon  the 
man  who  saved  his  life  scarcely  twenty-four 
hours  since,"  cried  Maud  warmly.  "  If  you 
think  that  he  has  done  so,  I  apologise  for  him." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  cannot  accept  this  apo- 
logy ;  I  have  not  asked  for  it.  I  have  implied 
that  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  making  it. 
Withdraw  it,  if  you  please." 

He  asked  this  with  a  quiet  force  and  dignity 
which  she  could  not  resist.  "  It  is  withdrawn," 
she  murmured. 

"  I  am  not  a  rich  man  yet,"  he  continued  ; 
*'  and  possibly  have  assumed  too  much  on  my 
present  position,  or  on  the  strength  of  my  mas- 
ter's promises.  I  was  made  welcome  at  your 
home  last  night,  and  learned  too  quickly  to  be 
bold  and  at  my  ease  there.  But  then  I  had 
mixed  a  great  deal  with  my  superiors  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  grandeur  of  your 
house  did  not  awe  me  sufficiently." 
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"Mr.  Bridge!" 

Maud  felt  once  more  inclined  to  protest  against 
his  remarks,  until  some  strange  tears  rose  sud- 
denly to  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  no  covert  meaning,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  are  judging  me  ungenerously.  I  speak 
simply  the  truth.  Your  home  is  a  grand  one, 
mine  is  not ;  and  you  were  very  kind,  and  made 
me  too  quickly  forget  my  place." 

"  Why  this  humihty  to  me  T 

"  It  is  not  humility  ;  it  is  an  egregious  pride, 
from  which,  unfortunately,  Ave  Bridges  have 
suffered  all  our  lives.  It  is  my  pride  that 
understands  yours,  and  acknowledges  that  you 
have  a  right  to  consider  me  beneath  you ;  but  it 
is  my  pride  also  which  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand." 

"  I  think  I  understand  it." 

"Neither  your  stepfather,  your  mother,  nor 
you  have  any  reason  to  fear  that  I  shall  become 
too  intrusive,"  he  continued.  "  I  don't  know- 
that  a  Bridge  ever  thrust  himself  into  a  society 
which  was  not  inclined  to  welcome  him  with 
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open  arms ;  and  the  Bridges  of  the  present  day 
have  the  pride  of  their  ancestors  strongly  de- 
veloped. I  want  you  to  hint  this  to  Mr.  Law- 
son  :  it  may  calm  down  his  fears." 

"  You  profess  not  to  be  hurt  at  all  this,  Mr. 
Bridge,"  saidMaud^ almost  archly;  "but you  are.'* 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  why  are  you  unjust?"  she  asked.  *'  Why 
do  you  include  me  in  your  charge  ?  " 

"  I  make  no  charge.  Miss  Christopherson." 

"  You  speak  of  me  as  you  have  spoken  of 
mamma  and  her  husband,"  she  said.  "  Has  my 
manner  been  so  repellent  and  objectionable,  that 
you  should  school  me  too  ?" 

"  I  do  not  school  you,"  he  cried.  "  You  have 
been  everything  that  is  kind,  until  this  afternoon; 
and  then — " 

"  And  then  I  saw  that  you  had  taken  advant- 
age of  a  prior  offer  too  readily,  especially  as  you 
did  not  care  anything  about  flowers." 

He  saw  her  smile,  and  his  face  lighted  up  in  a 
manner  that  was  worth  observing. 

"  I  have  explained  why  I  came  a  second  time," 
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he  said,  "  but  you  \vill  not  forgive  my  effusive- 
ness." 

"  I  will  forgive  everything,  if  you  own  that 
you  were  hurt." 

"  Well,  I  was  hurt  then, — but  only  with  you," 
he  said  very  hurriedly ;  "  for  my  estimation  of 
you  was  a  high  one,  and  I  had  not  dreamed  of 
your  turning  against  me  at  a  moment's  notice, 
or  looking  down  upon  me  with  the  rest  of  them. 
You  had  spoken  of  position  to  me,  and  had  set 
me  by  your  side  as  an,  equal  and  a  friend." 

"  Have  I  said  anything  to  make  you  change 
your  opinion  ?  " 

"  My  opinion  that  I  am  your  equal  and  your 
friend — do  you  mean  that  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  No  ;  you  have  not  said  anything,  only  look- 
ed a  little  grave  once  ;  and  if  you  call  me  friend 
or  equal,  or  even  think  me  so,  and  let  not  an- 
other word  escape  you,  I  shall  from  this  hour 
be  ever  highly  honoured." 

He  bowed,  and  Maud  looked  away  from  his 
great  gray  eyes,  and  said  not  another  word  un- 
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til  they  were  close  upon  Mrs.  Lawson,  by  whose 
side  was  sitting  her  unamiable  husband,  with 
the  handle  of  his  walking-stick  in  his  mouth. 
Then  she  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  will  address  Mr.  Lawson  as  if  you  saw 
nothing  strange  or  annoying  in  his  manner,"  she 
said. 

"  There  is  nothing  strange  or  annoying  in  his 
manner  to  me,  I  assure  you,"  he  replied,  laugh- 
ing ;  and  Maud  was  quite  assured  this  time  that 
there  was  not. 

"  I  hope  that  I  have  not  detained  Miss  Christo- 
pherson  too  long,  Mrs.  Lawson.  The  Woodland 
roses  are  very  charming ;  I  like  them  best  my- 
self," he  said;  "and  you  will  allow  me  to  sym- 
pathise with  you  in  being  only  honourably  men- 
tioned by  the  judges. — Oh,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Law^son,  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  Brayling  Post, 
and  the  reporter  has  certainly  laid-on  his  colours 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  The  w^hole  thing  is  a 
caricature  of  the  reality,  and  you  were  quite 
right  to  protest  against  the  absurdities  of  the 
description." 
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"  It  has  been  altogether  a  most  ridiculous  fass 
about  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  taking  the 
ivory  knob  from  his  mouth  to  reply. 

"  I  agree  with  you.  We  will  drop  the  subject 
for  ever,  Mr.  Lawson.  Good  afternoon.  You 
will  probably  stay  here  a  little  while  longer  ;  but 
I  must  get  back  to  the  old  lady,  who  dines  early 
as  a  rule.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  at  Sir  John  de  Chipney's  ball  next  week. 
Good-day  again." 

fie  raised  his  hat,  and  went  away  at  a  smart 
pace,  making  straight  for  the  entrance-gates  and 
home. 

"  That  fool  Sir  John  has  asked  him,  then," 
growled  Lawson  ;  "  or  he  has  contrived  to  ask 
liimself." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  asked,  Maud  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Lawson  suspiciously. 

"  No ;  why  should  he,  mamma  ?" 

Mrs.  Lawson  did  not  reply  to  this  rejoinder, 
and  Maud  did  not  repeat  the  question. 

Meanwhile  the  new  firebrand  of  discussi(.)n 
which  fate  had  flung  miceremoniously  into  the 
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Lawson  family  went  homewards  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind.  The  day  had  been  an  auspicious 
one  upon  the  whole,  and  there  were  many  words 
of  Maud  Christopherson's  to  linger  on,  and  to 
take  comfort  from  ;  it  was  very  pleasant  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  sorry  for  the  Lawson  arro- 
gance, which  had  only  made  him  smile  a  little. 

Geoffry  found  his  grandmother  with  her  spec- 
tacles on,  sitting  close  against  the  window  in 
her  neat  little  drawing-room,  reading  with  great 
attention  that  morning's  number  of  the  Brayling 
Post, 

"  Oh,  my  brave  boy,  do  you  know  what  they 
say  of  you  here  ?"  she  cried,  as  he  came  into  the 
room. 

'^  Yes  ;  a  whole  pack  of  lies,  which  have  not 
been  either  shuffled  or  cut.  Put  that  monstrous 
fiction  behind  the  fire,  mother." 

He  called  her  '  mother'  very  often,  and  when 
his  heart  was  full. 

*' I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mrs. 
Bridge. 

"  There's  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  it,  and  yet 
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I  believe  I  have  been  asked  to  a  party  on  the 
strength  of  it." 

"  A  party !  where  ?  " 

"  At  Sir  John  de  Chipney's.  The  old  gentle- 
man knows  Mr.  Merton,  and  took  a  deal  of  pains 
to  find  me  out.     It  was  very  polite  of  him." 

"  Shall  you  go  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  ;  I  shall  go  everywhere." 

"  If  he  had  had  any  politeness  in  him,  he  would 
have  asked  me,"  Mrs.  Bridge  affirmed. 

*'  It  was  a  hasty  kind  of  invitation,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  did  not  think  of  you." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  for  you  to  go,  though,"  she 
said  thoughtfully.  "It  wanted  that  to  show 
the  Brayling  folk  what  a  gentleman  you  have 
grown." 

*'  I  have  been  trying  to  show  them  that  little 
fact  to-day,"  said  Geoffry  laughing,  "  and  have 
had  my  comb  cut." 

"  Not  those  Lawsons — " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  them  ;  the  angel  of  the  house 
of  Law^son  was  more  than  kind;  that's  enough. 
She   was   frank   and   generous.      By    George  I 
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Beauty  would  have  apologised  for  the  Beast,  if 
I  would  have  allowed  her  ;  aud  there  is  not  such 
another  girl  in  all  the  world." 

"  Well,  don't  hammer  the  table  like  that, 
GeofFry,  or  I  shall  think  that  you  have  been 
drinking." 

'^  So  I  have — love-draughts  which  have  gone 
down  to  my  heart." 

The  old  woman  began  shaking  very  violently. 

"  Do  you  really  think  there  is  a  chance,  Geof- 
fry?" 

'^  Heaven  knows,"  he  answered ;  "  I  hope  there 
is.  She  is  not  engaged;  she  is  interested  in 
my  position ;  she  is  sorry  for  the  ill-manners  of 
her  stepfather ;  she  is  not  happy  at  home,  1  am 
sure ;  and  when  I  tell  her  that  I  love  her  very 
much,  she  may  tell  me  to  hope  for  her  in 
time." 

"  When  you  are  rich  V 

"  Hang  it,  no  ;  I  hope  that  neither  of  us  will 
think  of  riches." 

"  But  you  said  that  you  would  do  nothing 
rashly.     You  will  not  say  a  word  to  lower  your- 
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self  in  her  proud  eyes,  if  you  find  out  how  little 
she  is  thinking  of  you.  You  promised  that  last 
night." 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  if  I  find  that  out  for 
myself,  I  will  say  never  a  word." 

Mrs.  Deborah  Bridge  had  succeeded  effec- 
tually in  damping  the  ardour  of  her  uncon- 
trollable grandson,  and  she  regarded  her  work 
with  grim  satisfaction  as  he  sat  down  gravely 
to  his  dinner. 

"  The  boy  must  be  prepared  for  a  disappoint- 
ment," she  said  to  herself  some  hours  afterwards; 
*'he  mustn't  break  his  heart  about  a  woman  three 
years  older  than  himself.  Perhaps  it's  as  well 
that  this  fancy  has  come  early  to  him,  and  in 
the  holidays,  when  he  can  afford  to  be  foolish." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MARMADUKE  SPANSWICK  TRIES  TO  BE  HONEST. 

WHEN  the  misfortunes  of  Marmaduke  Spans- 
wick  had  culminated  in  the  publication  of 
his  name  on  the  black-boards  at  police-stations, 
and  in  his  abrupt  withdrawal  from  the  business 
at  Spitalfields,  Mr.  Spanswick,  late  of  the  Em- 
porium, had  wandered  for  a  w^iile  restlessly 
about  the  world.  He  had  placed  his  trust  in 
Kayley,  his  old  and  confidential  clerk,  and  had 
discovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the  crook- 
eduess  of  that  cashier's  moral  character  was 
only  on  a  par  with  his  obliquity  of  vision.  The 
little  money  that  Marmaduke  had  contrived  to 
take  away  with  him  at  a  moment's  notice  had 
not  made  itself  into  money  after  the  old  fashion, 
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his  opportunities  for  safe  investments  beinglimit- 
ed,  and  his  sense  of  personal  security  keeping 
him  aloof  from  the  vulgar  curiosity  of  the  world. 
He  had  wandered  to  and  fro,  he  had  hidden  him- 
self in  various  places,  waiting  patiently  for  ''that 
affair"  to  blow  over,  in    which   he   was   more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.     He  had  tried  very 
hard  all  his  life  to  keep  honest ;  he  had  had  a 
good  business,  and  had  thriven  in  it,  and  been 
energetic  and  sharp — awfully  sharp,  as  hundreds 
in  Spitalfields  could  testify ;  and  it  was  his  wretch 
of  an  uncle  who  had  led  his  innocent  steps  into 
temptation.     That  unlucky  old  fellow  had  been 
in  Paris  with  his  brother,  Marmaduke's  father — 
both   of  them   not  worth  their  salt,  and  both 
hiding  from  their  creditors — and  Marmaduke's 
father  had  died  suddenly  in  the  streets,  been 
picked  up  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  put,  like 
a  cod-fish,   on  a  cool  slab  in  the  Morgue,  with 
water  trickling  on  him,  to  keep  him  sweet  and 
cool  until   some   one  claimed  him,   or  he  was 
buried  unclaimed.  It  was  that  wretch  of  an  uncle 
who  had  recognised  his  brother,  and,  fraught 
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with  an  evil  inspiration,  and  thinking  of  a  little 
child  of  his  who  was  starving  with  him  then, 
had  deposed  to  the  lie  that  it  was  a  certain 
George  Spanswick,  late  clerk  in  an  English 
banking-house,  and  afterwards  financial  agent 
in  a  small  way,  who  was  lying  there  dead  of  a 
broken  heart  in  the  gay  city.  He  told  a  long 
story  of  George  Spanswick's  troubles,  and  melt- 
ed the  hearts  of  his  auditors ;  and  he  wrote  to 
Marmaduke  Spansmck  to  inform  him  that  his 
uncle  was  dead,  and  to  ask  him  to  the  funeral, 
in  the  name  of  his  affectionate  father,  William. 
He,  Marmaduke,  knew  nothing  of  the  trick  until 
two  days  after  the  funeral,  which  he  did  not  at- 
tend ;  he  had  given  notice  to  the  life-assurance 
that  he  held  a  policy  on  the  life  of  his  uncle 
George  Spanswick,  secured  to  him  for  money 
advanced  at  various  periods  of  his  life — not  much 
money,  and  amply  secured — Marmaduke  having 
acted  like  a  business  man  throughout,  and  driven 
a  hard  bargain  with  uncle  George.  He  could 
swear  on  his  oath  that  he  was  never  more  sur- 
prised in  his  life — never  more  disappointed  and 
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shocked — than  when  he  encountered  imcle 
George  in  London,  and  heard  the  whole  story 
of  his  father's  decease.  It  was  a  long  story,  and 
George  Spanswick  wept  very  much,  and  wrung 
his  hands,  and  talked  about  his  child,  and  made 
every  excuse  on  the  score  of  stern  necessity — 
which  had  been  throughout  his  life  his  one  ex- 
cuse, sage  and  philosophical  and  self-assuring  ; 
— and  Marmaduke,  touched  by  the  recital — was 
not  his  heart  always  open  to  other  people's  suf- 
fering?— consented  at  last  that  uncle  George 
should  remain  for  all  time  to  come  his  father, 
AVilliam  Spanswick.  It  was  thus  that  Jenny 
became  an  orphan,  and  eligible  for  the  City 
Clerks'  Orphan  Asylum ;  and  Marmaduke,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  at  the  family  bereavement, 
drew  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  Afflicted 
Widows'  Life  Assurance  Society,  payable  at  the 
death  of  George  Spanswick,  financial  agent  as 
aforesaid. 

And  after  that  the  deluge  ;  and  all  the  plans 
of  his  life  bowled  down  by  one  ball  from  a  bit 
of  a   girl.      "  The   whole   nine  floored  in  one 
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throw,"  he  said  to  himself  with  many  a  bitter 
sigh. 

He  had  not  prospered  since,  we  have  already 
asserted ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  never  to  pros- 
per again,  but  to  wade  on  against  a  stream  of 
ill-luck  which  met  him  breast-high,  and  threat- 
ened to  take  him  off  his  feet  and  drown  him. 
Need  we  be  surprised  that  Marmaduke's  tem- 
per was  soured  by  these  continual  misfortunes, 
or  that  his  moral  sense  became  gradually  blunt- 
ed by  disuse,  as  he  saw  in  all  the  world  about 
him  only  a  jostling  crowd  of  fools  and  knaves  ? 
Still  he  tried  to  be  honest ;  he  tried  to  live  and 
earn  a  crust,  and  keep  from  the  touch  of  a  po- 
liceman's hand.  His  position  was  a  difficult  one ; 
for  the  pettiest  of  larcenies  might  bring  about 
the  whole  story,  and  make  of  him  a  miserable 
wretch  with  cropped  hair,  in  a  cell  at  Millbank, 
or  in  a  fine  bracing  quarry  at  Portland.  A  big 
fi-aud  might  pay,  should  a  chance  present  itself, 
which  was  not  likely  ;  but  to  get  a  few  shil- 
lings by  a  paltry  trick  was  scarcely  worth  the 
risk.    So  he  endeavoured  to  keep  honest,  though 
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he  had  no  faith  in  the  honesty  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  believed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
jm-ed  men  in  England.  He  did  not  adopt  Wil- 
liam Spans  wick's  principle — we  shall  call  him 
William  Spanswick  to  the  end  of  the  book — and 
keep  in  hiding  too  much,  after  the  first  novelty 
of  the  case  had  w^orn  its  bloom  away.  He 
trusted  to  fresh  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and 
to  its  being  nobody's  business  to  hunt  for  him  too 
closely,  after  two  or  three  years  had  passed.  Con- 
fident in  public  forgetfulness  and  his  own  chang- 
ed appearance,  he  faced  society  at  last,  and  was 
seen  prowling  on  race-courses,  doing  his  little 
bets,  trying  to  start  as  a  betting-man  himself, 
descending  even  so  low  in  the  scale  at  times  as 
to  hunt  under  carriages  for  fragments  of  the 
feast,  and  to  beg  hard  in  town  for  the  priWlege 
of  holding  a  horse  or  running  for  a  cab.  And 
all  this  time — here  he  would  grow  excited,  and 
pnll  at  his  hair — there  were  two,  three,  or  four 
thousand  pounds — God  knoAvs  how  luuch  more 
— of  his  own  property  in  the  Emporium  at 
Spitalfields.     Sometimes  he  thought,  if  he  could 
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be  sure  of  getting  that,  or  being  able  to  transfer 
it,  or  of  putting  it  by  until  he  '^  came  out,"  he 
would  surrender  and  take  his  punishment,  and 
go  back  years  hence,  with  a  slight  prison-flavour 
about  him,  to  respectability  and  Junction  Street. 
But  the  probability  was  remote,  for  there  was 
no  one  in  whom  to  trust,  and  he  understood  the 
English  law  very  badly.  If  he  could  only  get  a 
chance  of  something  else — of  ser\dng-out  other 
people  as  people  had  served  him  ! 

And  then  the  chance  came,  or  seemed  to 
come — for  he  was  not  certain,  and  the  ramifica- 
tions of  a  new  scheme  were  manifold,  and  re- 
quired hard  study  to  see  clearly  to  tlie  end. 
But  he  had  found  papers  in  Geoffry  Bridge's 
desk  which  no  one  was  likely  to  miss  but  Geof- 
fry Bridge,  who  was  taking  his  three  weeks' 
holiday  m  Dorsetshire.  What  might  be  done 
in  three  weeks  by  a  man  who  was  shrewd,  and 
not  too  particular,  who  understood  business  and 
money-value  and  securities  and  bills  as  he  did, 
from  past  experience  as  his  uncle's  clerk,  and 
afterwards  from  study  of  the  art  of  credit  at 
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the  Spitalfields  Emporium  ?  There  was  the  ac- 
count of  Geoffry  Bridge  at  his  bank — but  that 
was  not  a  very  large  sum ;  and  there  was  Geof- 
fry Bridge's  diary — a  business  sort  of  book, 
chiefly  tilled  with  scratchy  entries,  notes  of  cer- 
tain bills,  and  the  dates  as  to  when  and  where 
he  had  paid  in  various  sums  of  money  to  his 
employer's  account  at  the  same  bank  where  he 
had  a  small  and  private  balance  of  his  own.  At 
the  same  bank — that  was  strange  !  And  yet 
not  very  strange  ;  for  that  rich  Jew  of  a  Merton 
would  have  recommended  his  young  manager 
to  the  bank  as  a  customer,  if  he  had  been  asked 
— certainly  not  so  very  strange.  He  wondered 
what  kind  of  signature  Merton  drew  for  cheques 
now;  whether  it  was  the  same  as  in  certain 
friendly  letters  which  he  had  found  in  Bridge's 
desk,  and  confiscated  also  on  that  Sunday  when 
a  bright  and  dazzling  dream  rose  up  before  him, 
and,  as  if  by  inspiration,  he  saw  it  all  at  once ! 

But  it  ivas  all  a  dream — a  tremendous  risk  ; 
and  he  intended  to  keep  honest.  Brooding 
over  the  papers,  studying  various   signatures 
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with  grave  intentness,  going  into  figures  which 
did  not  concern  him,  speculating  on  private 
balances  with  which  he  had  no  connection,  he 
still  thought  that  he  should  die  an  honest  man. 
In  his  own  two-pair  back — shut  up  in  one  of 
those  murky  streets  in  Soho,  whither  so  much  of 
poverty  and  misfortune  has  drifted — he  thought 
of  his  chances,  of  his  honest  resolutions,  and  of 
his  own  grim  prospects,  now  that  his  uncle  was 
going  to  the  dogs  as  well  as  himself.  And  if 
he  had  his  rights,  how  different  it  would  all  be, 
and  how  aloof  from  temptation  he  should  for 
ever  remain !  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  dis- 
honest scoundrel  his  uncle,  who  had  buried  his 
brother  under  a  false  name,  he  should  have  been 
in  Junction  Street  at  that  very  moment,  peering 
through  his  trap  at  the  poor  humanity  strug- 
gling at  the  counter  for  his  goods.  He  had 
several  brilliant  ideas  that  week — Avonderful 
ideas  ;  they  were  full  ofjiuesse,  and  the  slightest 
flaw  would  mar  the  general  effect ;  why,  they 
would  redound  to  his  credit  as  a  clever  and  far- 
seeiug  man,  even  if  he  were  found  out ;  and  the 
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papers  would  say  that  he  was  a  rogue  out  of 
the  comraon !  And  if  he  were  successful,  no 
one  would  dream  of  him  in  connection  with  the 
business.  He  would  prefer  his  own  hard  earn- 
ings, certainly ;  and  he  would  make  one  more 
effort  to  obtain  them  before  he  turned  his  back 
upon  honesty  for  ever.  No  one  should  say  that 
he  did  not  try  all  he  could  to  keep  honest. 

Therefore,  on  the  Sunday  following  his  visit 
to  his  uncle's  lodging-house  in  Northumberland 
Street,  Strand,  he  walked  from  Soho  to  Junction 
Street,  Spitalfields.  It  was  a  long  and  tiring 
walk ;  made  almost  defiantly,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  streets  were  full  of  light, 
and  there  were  many  people  moving  in  them. 
But  he  had  grown  defiant  lately — or  full  of  con- 
fidence in  his  altered  aspect;  and  certainly  it 
would  have  puzzled  his  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances— his  old  friends  at  the  Monday-evening 
concerts  in  the  bar-parlours  in  Spitalfields,  his 
fellow-shopkeepers,  whose  daughters  he  used 
to  take  to  the  City  of  London  Theatre,  or  the 
Standard,  or  the  daughters  themselves,  who  had 
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thought  him  "  such  a  geutleman !" — to  recog- 
nise the  bland,  portly,  bushy-haired,  full-voiced 
tallyman  in  the  shadowy,  heavy-faced,  hairless, 
shabby  being,  who,  with  his  head  bent  down- 
wards, shuffled  along  close  to  the  kerbstone,  and 
gave  everybody  the  wall.  The  contrast  of  this 
new  Marmaduke  Spanswick  with  the  old,  and 
the  associations  conjured  up  by  his  visit  to  the 
scene  of  his  past  prosperity,  made  him  groan 
with  anguish.  Every  street  had  its  story;  the 
mouth  of  every  court  he  passed  could  have 
spoken  of  his  evanescent  powers.  He  had  seized 
for  rent  here,  he  had  sold  off  every  stick  there, 
and  told  those  who  were  disconsolate  that  they 
might  go  to  the  workhouse,  and  be  hanged  to 
them ;  he  had  had  twenty  first-rate  customers 
down  that  street ;  and  this  place  by  the  market 
was  worth  fifteen  shillings  a-week  to  him,  take 
the  whole  year  round.  He  wished  that  he  had 
not  come ;  he  knew  well  enough  what  Kayley 
would  say,  if  he  could  even  get  to  speak  to 
Kayley.  Why  should  he  torture  himself  in 
this  way  in   order   to    prove   satisfactorily  to 
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himself  that  there  was  no  chance  of  keeping 
honest  ? 

He  rang  feeBly  at  the  bell  in  the  doorpost  of 
the  Emporium,  and  received  no  response  ;  he 
rang  again  with  greater  force ;  finally  he  near- 
ly pulled  the  handle  ofi",  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  perseverance  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a  man  at  the  door ;  of  a  man  whom  he  did  not 
care  to  see — one  X^Hiite,  who  had  been  his  junior 
assistant  five  years  come  January  next,  and  had 
been  always  a  sallow,  slothful,  and  unfaithful 
hound. 

Mr.  White  failed  to  recognise  him ;  and  this 
said  a  great  deal  for  the  change,  though  Mr. 
White  had  not  glanced  at  him,  but  had  devoted 
his  sole  attention  to  his  boots. 

"Now,  then;  what  are  you  kicking  up  this 
row  for?" 

"IsMr.Kayleyinr' 

"  No,  he  isn't.  And  if  it's  anything  about  busi- 
ness, I  can't  attend  to  no  business  on  a  Sunday. 
It's  bad  enough  to  be  stewed  and  briled  in  here 
a-taking  care  of  the  place,  without  having  any 
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business  to  do.  I  ain't  paid  for  business,  and  I 
sha'n't." 

"  When  is  Mr.  Kayley  likely  to  be  in  ?" 

"  Don't  know.  You'll  find  him  in  the  Park ; 
he's  allers  there  of  a  Sunday  listening  to  the 
music — it  soothes  him,  he  says ;  go  and  worry 
him." 

Mr.  White  slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of 
its  legal  proprietor ;  and  the  man  deprived  of 
his  rights  went  and  took  a  little  walk  in  the 
deserted  precincts  of  Spitalfields  Market,  and 
speculated  amongst  the  empty  sieves  and 
barrows  as  to  the  advisability  of  getting  mto 
the  house  by  the  back  way,  and  cutting  young 
White's  throat.  He  was  sure  he  could  get  into 
the  house  very  well ;  and  after  the  disposal  of 
White's  hideous  body,  he  might  find  a  few 
pounds.  A  few  pounds !  when  he  might  make 
thousands  by  a  coup  de  main — no,  that  was  not 
a  likely  idea,  even  though  a  few  pounds  would 
be  his  own  legitimate  property. 

He  walked  moodily  away  from  the  market, 
made  a  short-cut  through  back-streets  to  the 
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Hackney-road,  and  went  on  like  a  man  in  a 
dream  again,  with  the  stream  of  men,  women, 
and  children  that  flowed  on  in  unbroken  file  to- 
wards the  great  East-end  safety-valve.  Once 
he  stopped  for  beer  at  a  pnblic-house,  and 
then  went  on  again,  a  very  thoughtful  man, 
deaf  to  all  the  noises  from  the  open  beer- 
shops,  fruit-shops,  tobacco-shops,  into  which  an 
unceasing  crowd  of  life  was  flowing  in  and  out. 
•  He  was  in  Victoria-park  at  last ;  a  unit  in  the 
myriads  who  thronged  the  drive  in  the  outer 
circle,  and  he  drifted  along  vnth  the  dense 
stream  in  which  his  identity  was  merged.  He 
was  very  dull,  very  despondent,  very  miserable 
still ;  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do, 
but  money  was  wanting,  and  money  he  must 
have  somehow  ;  if  not  from  Kayley,  from  some 
one  else — no  matter  whom,  so  that  he  got  it. 

He  had  struck  off  by  a  side-path  into  the  Park, 
and  was  with  the  flowers,  with  which  a  wise 
Woods  and  Forests  had  munificently  adorned 
every  available  spot.  He  was  with  the  people 
also  :  there  was  no  escaping  this  mighty  eastern 
VOL.  II.  T 
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section  of  the  populace,  who  filled  every  corner, 
covered  every  patch  of  greensward,  and  were 
wild  with  their  freedom  from  the  courts  and 
alleys,  the  factories  and  manufactories,  Asdierein 
they  had  gasped  for  breath  for  six  days  of  the 
week.  It  was  a  strange  seething  mass,  which 
philosophy  might  have  paused  to  contemplate, 
and  to  exclaim,  with  hands  uplifted  in  its  grave 
bewilderment,  "  What  is  to  become  of  these  ? — 
of  all  these  little  ones,  with  the  faces  of  old 
men  and  women ;  of  all  these  men  and  women, 
of  stunted  growth  and  misshapen  forms,  who 
screamed  and  laughed  and  yelled  with  the  ex- 
citement of  their  liberty  ;  of  all  these  ragged 
and  forlorn  nomadics ;  of  these  thousands  in 
their  Sunday  finery,  and  whose  turn  had  come, 
for  a  little  while,  to  wear  bright  colours,  and 
look  as  if  the  day  were  worth  the  dressing  for  ? 
Marmaduke  went  straight  to  the  orchestra, 
and  paid  his  penny  for  that  reserved  space  which 
a  National  Sunday  League  had  partitioned  off 
for  promenade,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  band.      Here,  with  the  densest 
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crowd — for  all  Spitalfields,  Shoreditch,  Hounds- 
ditch,  and  Hackney  had  striven  to  secure  reserv- 
ed seats — Marmaduke  looked  in  vain  for  Mr. 
Kayley.  He  went  round  the  orchestra  with 
Christians  and  Israelites,  taking  no  comfort 
from  quadrilles  and  polkas,  and  failing  to  be 
edified  or  to  have  his  moral  tone  raised  by  the 
lively  strains  which  issued  from  the  raised 
pagoda.  He  hunted  among  the  seats  for  Kay- 
ley,  and  finally  gave  him  up  in  despair,  and 
went  away  from  the  revellers,  and  drank  at  the 
Coutts's  fountain,  without  a  blessing  on  her 
whose  generous  gifts  had  found  their  way  far 
east. 

There  was  more  music  a  few  yards  from  him, 
and  he  crossed  towards  it,  and  mixed  with  some 
hundreds  of  people  singing  hymns  in  sturdy  op- 
position to  the  band  across  the  way,  and  sing- 
ing too  as  if  they  meant  it.  There  was  a  man 
with  an  accordion  keeping  the  people  in  time 
and  tune,  and  a  clerical-looking  individual  dis- 
tributing copies  of  the  verses,  above  which  was 
an  injunction  to  go  to  a  place  of  worship,  wliich 
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was  all  very  well,  though  the  cool  Park  on 
summer  evenings,  many  profanely  considered, 
was  to  be  preferred  to  a  hot  chapel,  where 
smoking  was  strictly  prohibited ;  and  here 
Marmaduke  Spanswick  found  Daniel  Kayley  of 
Junction  Street,  the  man  who  reigned  in  his 
stead.  He  had  scarcely  hoped  to  find  him ;  and 
he  gave  a  melodramatic  start  at  the  sight  of 
the  old  cashier  lying  on  his  back  on  the  green 
turf,  with  a  copy  of  the  hymns  in  his  hands, 
singing  in  a  shrill  falsetto  with  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

Marmaduke  did  not  like  to  disturb  him  till 
the  hymn  was  concluded ;  for  Mr.  Kayley  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  it,  and  to  sing  with  immense 
fervour.  Marmaduke  Spanswick  w^as  not  a 
sanguine  man  now ;  but  he  took  heart  of  grace 
from  the  attitude  and  attention  of  Kayley,  and 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  Daniel  Kayley  was 
considering  his  future  state.  He  sat  down  at  a 
short  distance  from  him,  and  waited  with  ex- 
emplary patience.  It  was  a  long  hymn,  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  never  arrive  at  a  conclus- 
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ion  ;  but  the  last  notes  rang  out  finally,  and 
Marmaduke  laid  a  big  hand — very  bony  and 
knuckly  it  had  become  of  late  years — on  the 
shoulder  of  his  old  servant.  Daniel  Kayley  sat 
up  very  quickly,  and  turned  his  sallow  face  and 
oblique  eyes  towards  his  former  master,  who  lost 
all  hope  at  once.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  to 
come  all  this  way,  thought  Marmaduke  ;  to  be- 
lieve in  any  good  luck  from  this  quarter ! 

"  You're — yes,  you're  Spanswick,"  said  Mr. 
Kayley  ;  ^'  don't  say  you  ain't,  because  I'm  sure 
you  are." 

"  I  haven't  come  to  say  what  I  ain't,"  replied 
Marmaduke  sententiously. 

"  What  have  you  come  for  ?"  said  Kayley  ;  "  it 
isn't  safe  for  you  to  be  out  amongst  these  people 
this  side  of  the  water  too." 

"  No  one  would  ever  know  me,"  said  Marma- 
duke. 

"  I  knew  you  on  the  instant ;  I  ain't  forgot 
your  face,  Spanswick.  You  take  my  advice" — 
and  here  Mr.  Kayley  reversed  the  position,  and 
laid  liis  kite's-claw  of  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
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Marmaduke — "  and  don't  stop  here  a  minit  more 
than  you  can  help." 

"  Mind  you,  Kayley,"  said  Marmaduke,  turn- 
ing very  red,  "  you've  got  my  shop,  my  pro- 
perty, my  back  debts — everything ;  and  it'll  be 
as  well  for  you  to  give  me  some  of  it — as  well 
in  the  next  world  as  this,"  he  added,  thinking  it 
was  possible  that  Kayley  might  be  turning 
serious. 

"And  mind  you,  Spanswick,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  squinting  his  defiance  at  him,  "  I've 
got  nothing  only  in  trust  for  the  Crown  or 
you,  according  as  to  how  the  law  settles  it.  I 
don't  say  that  the  Emporium  is  mine,  though 
I've  put  my  name  up  for  a  little  while  out  of 
kindness,  and  so  that  people  should  forget  you 
sooner,  if  you  want  to  be  forgot ;  and  if  you 
don't,  why  let  the  law  go  straight :  it  will  find 
me  straight  too.' 

"  I've  not  done  any  harm :  I  can  prove 
it." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  said  Kayley  quietly  : 
"  I'm  sick  enough  of  the  responsibility,  I  can 
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tell  you.  I  wish  you  would  call  a  policemau, 
and  give  yourself  up,  and  clear  yourself  before 
a  judge  and  jury." 

"  So  I  could,  but  I  won't,"  said  Marmaduke, 
after  a  moment's  reflection. 

*^  You're  the  best  judge,  Spanswick." 

"  Will  you  help  me  ?  Upon  my  soul,  I  am 
hard  upon  starvation.  Will  you  give  me  some 
of  the  money  that  belongs  to  me,  and  let  me  try 
to  keep  honest  for  a  little  longer  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  who  the  property  belongs  to, 
Spanswick  :  I  wish  I  did.  My  heart's  good  to 
help  you,"  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head, 
'« but  I  can't." 

"•  Don't  you  hear  me  tell  you  that  I'm  starv- 
iug?" 

"  Yes ;  you  needn't  shout.  So  was  I  starving 
once,  in  your  service ;  but  I  didn't  make  a  noise 
about  it." 

"  What  if  I  were  to  write  to  the  Assurance, 
telling  the  company  that  my  property  was  at 
their  service?  Where  would  you  be?"  said 
Marmaduke,  with  a  last  hope  of  arousing  Daniel 
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Kayley's  fears :  but  Daniel  Kayley  only  smiled 
meekly,  good  man  that  he  was. 

"  The  company  tried  that  on,"  he  said  ;  "  bat 
I  employed  a  capital  solicitor,  and  nothing  conld 
be  made  of  the  case  ;  so  they  did  not  take  it  into 
court.  It  was  my  Emporium,  not  yours  ;  and 
they  couldn't  prove  it  otherwise.  I  had  been 
the  principal  for  years,  for  what  they  knew." 

"  You  scamp !'' 

"  I  wouldn't  write,  Marmaduke,  I  wouldn't 
write,"  said  Mr.  Kayley  soothingly,  "unless 
you  really  wish  to  be  found  out,  and  to  prove 
your  innocence.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you 
back  in  the  old  shop,  unblemished  like." 

"  Will  you  give  me  any  money  ?" 

"Not  a  penny,"  said  Kayley.  '  It's  not  mine 
to  give — I  don't  knoAv  that  it's  yours  to  take. 
Now  here's  a  policeman  coming  who  was  on 
the  Junction  Street  beat  for  years.  I  wouldn't 
show  my  face  to  him  if  I  wanted  the  whole 
affair  to  blow  over ;  but  if  I  didn't,  Fd  speak 
up  like  a  man." 

"Kayley,"  said   Spanswick,  rising,   "there's 
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only  one  fellow  in  the  world  I  should  like  to 
kill,  and  that's  you.  You  stop  my  being  honest 
— don't  forget  that.  It's  all  your  fault,  damn 
you  !  " 

"  Stay  and  hear  this  next  hymn.  It's  '  Ice- 
land's greasy  mountains,'  I  think  they  call  it, 
Spans  wick.  You  were  always  fond  of  singing, 
you  know." 

He  lay  back  on  the  grass  again,  and  took  out 
his  programme  for  inspection ;  and  Marmaduke, 
looking  down  upon  him,  felt  the  temptation  to 
set  his  heavy  heel  on  the  man's  cadaverous 
countenance,  and  stamp  the  life  out  of  him. 
But  he  was  not  brave,  and  he  felt  that  there 
was  another  chance  for  him  yet,  and  that  Kay- 
ley  had  turned  him  from  the  path  of  virtue  from 
that  night  and  for  ever.  The  Assurance  business 
was  not  his  fault — he  had  been  compelled  to 
take  the  money,  in  order  to  save  his  uncle  from 
detection.  What  would  have  l)een  thought  of 
him  if  he  had  not  called  for  the  money  due  to 
him  upon  his  uncle's  decease  ?  Why,  his  uncle 
had  seen  how  necessary  that  was  long  ago  ! 
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He  went  away  from  the  east-end  park  and  its 
thousands  of  east-end  people  streaming  still  to- 
wards the  grass  and  flowers  and  music  sacred 
and  secular,  although  the  twilight  was  coming 
on,  and  the  gates  were  shortly  to  be  closed. 
He  went  doggedly  and  thoughtfully  all  the  long 
way  to  Soho,  turning  his  back  upon  Kayley  and 
upon  strict  honesty  for  ever.  In  his  own 
room  in  Soho  he  sat  up  late  into  the  night, 
and  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  went  into  figures. 

He  had  been  disposed  many  times  in  self- 
communion  to  put  the  blame  of  his  misfortunes 
on  various  persons  whom  he  had  known  through 
life — on  Kayley,  his  uncle,  Jenny  Spanswick, 
even  Maud  Christopherson.  On  this  occasion 
he  mentally  decided  that  Geoffry  Bridge  was 
the  man  who  had  brought  him  to  ruin.  Geofiiy 
Bridge  had  found  out  his  uncle,  when  he,  Mar- 
maduke  Spanswick,  had  been  afraid  of  his  uncle 
seeing  his  daughter  at  the  school  and  betraying 
everything,  and  had  arranged  a  journey  for 
him  out  of  the  way — and  from  Geoffry  Bridge's 
officiousness   had    evolved   all   these   crushing 
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disasters  in  due  course  ;  for  liis  uncle  had  made 
a  fool  of  himself  and  told  all,  as  Marmaduke  had 
imagined  that  he  would.  Therefore,  whatever 
happened,  it  served  Geoffry  Bridge  quite  right. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 


THE  GROWIXG  FANCY. 


rpHE  old,  old  fancy  grew  apace  with  GeofFiy 
-^  Bridge,  and  it  was  as  well  that  he  could 
afford  time  to  be  foolish  just  then,  as  his 
grandmother  had  remarked.  The  fiercer  the 
storm,  the  sooner  it  would  be  spent, .  Mrs. 
Deborah  Bridge  considered ;  and  she  could  have 
regarded  the  result  with  complacency,  had  her 
grandson  been  at  all  like  other  young  men  of 
his  age,  and  inclined  to  giggle  and  smirk  at 
every  pretty  face  en  route.  But  this  Geoifry  of 
hers  had  been  a  steady  old-young  person  before 
the  crucial  period  that  had  had  its  rise  in  Dor- 
setshire ;  he  had  been  a  man  with  a  soul  for 
business  and  a  love  of  study,  which  had  aged 
him  wondrously  early,  though  it  had  inspired 
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his  employer  with  rare  confidence.  Then, 
thought  Mrs.  Bridge,  his  antecedents,  though 
deserving  of  all  commendation,  pointed  uncom- 
promisingly to  one  fact;  that  he  had  never 
given  up  an  idea  upon  which  he  had  set  his 
heart,  but  had  pursued  it  with  a  persistency 
which  had  invariably  resulted  in  success.  And 
now  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  love  Maud  Chris- 
topherson,  and  if  possible  to  win  her  m  the  face 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  he  was  clear-sighted 
enough  to  see  were  in  his  way.  To  love  her  for 
certain,  and  to  win  her  if  he  could,  was  the  pro- 
gramme of  Geoffry  Bridge  before  he  had  been 
a  w^eek  in  Dorset.  And  if  he  lost  her,  still  to 
love  her  always — in  the  old-fashioned  style 
which  went  out  with  the  Crusades — was  his 
fixed  intention,  he  being  rather  young  at  the 
business,  after  that  happy  meeting  at  Brayling 
flower-show,  where  she  had  acknowledged  that 
he  was  her  equal  and  friend.  Heaven  bless  her 
f(jr  that  first — possibly  for  that  last — encourage- 
ment ;  but  she  had  really  said  her  friend  ! 

Geoffry  Bridge  spent  the  next  week  of  his 
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life  in  a  vague  and  desultory  fashion  to  those 
not  in  the  secret  of  the  anxiety  which  he  had 
taken  to  heart.  Only  himself  and  his  grand- 
mother knew — we  will  not  assert  that  a  third 
person  even  had  a  suspicion — that  all  his  ac- 
tions were  regulated  by  the  square  and  rule  in 
that  earnest  and  methodical  way  which  had 
been  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  worldly  progress. 
He  went  at  his  love-affairs  as  he  had  pursued  his 
bi^siness  calculations,  vnih.  all  his  perseverance, 
courage,  and  skill ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
as  he  told  Mrs.  Bridge,  to  venture  his  heart  on 
success  ;  and  the  man's  nature  Avas  to  try  his 
best,  and  not  to  lose  an  opportunity  which 
might  fall  in  his  way.  And  yet,  despite  this 
intention,  his  was  not  a  business  method  of  pro- 
cedure ;  there  was  a  deep  spirit  of  romance 
within  him,  which  took  him  away  from  sordid 
calculations,  and  rendered  him  unselfish,  un- 
realistic, unmindful  of  the  obstacles  which  at 
every  step  he  took  rose  up  in  his  path  towards 
her. 

He  was  a  man  desperately  in  love — "  lieavily 
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hit,"  as  the  slang  of  the  period  would  have 
said.  He  had  not  been  prone  to  thoughts  of 
the  tender  passion  since  his  boyhood ;  he  had 
not  found  that  every  fresh  face  had  its  interest 
and  made  its  mark  on  his  susceptibilities  from  the 
day  his  beard  had  begun  to  sprout ;  but  he  had 
been  cool  and  unimpressionable  until  he  had  met 
Maud  Christopherson  again.  After  he  had  assur- 
ed himself  there  was  no  one  in  the  whole  world 
like  her,  that  his  estimation  of  her  was  on  a  par 
Avith  the  boy's  first  fancy,  and  that  it  was  worth 
the  chance  to  win  her — the  single  chance  of 
securing  one  above  him  in  position  and  wealth, 
against  the  nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine  pro- 
babihties  that  she  must  pass  away  from  him — 
he  followed  her  up,  and  therein,  as  we  have 
said,  he  was  earnest  and  methodical.  Maud 
Christopherson  was  not  able  to  assign  a  reason 
for  the  frequency  with  which  she  met  him  dur- 
ing the  next  seven  days  ;  she  thought  it  was  a 
strange  chapter  of  accidents  that  brought  liim 
across  her  path,  for  she  would  not  have  at- 
tempted to  account  for  it  by  a   scries   of  man- 
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oeuvres  on  the  part  of  an  admiring  swain.  If 
she  were  driven  into  town  with  her  mamma  on 
a  shopping  excursion,  he  strolled  into  the  shop 
to  purchase  something  for  himself,  and  said  how 
glad  he  was  to  meet  them,  and  paid  as  much 
attention  to  the  mamma  as  to  the  daughter ; 
which  was  a  good  stroke  of  policy  on  his  part, 
as  Mrs.  Lawson  had  always  liked  attention.  If 
Maud  Chris topherson  rode  out,  no  matter  in 
what  direction,  followed  by  her  groom  as  escort 
— Mr.  Lawson  not  being  fond  of  riding,  and 
Mrs.  Lawson  having  given  up  the  exercise — 
Geoffry  Bridge  on  horseback  was  sure  to  be 
encountered  somewhere  on  the  road,  and  he 
would  stop  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  her, 
or  to  ride  for  a  little  while  in  her  direction, 
never  over-doing  his  love-chase,  but  acting 
his  part  carefully,  and  always  retiring  at  the 
right  moment  and  like  a  gentleman.  And  on 
two  days  of  that  week  in  which  she  went  to 
divine  service  at  Brayling  Church — being  a  girl 
who  thought  Sunday  not  the  only  day  in  the 
week  worth  praying  in — she  had  been  surprised 
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and  even  pleased  to  find  GeoiFiy  Bridge  regu- 
lar in  his  attendance  at  Wednesday) -morning 
prayers  and  Friday-evening  service.  Pleased 
also  to  discover  that  he  did  not  stare  at  her  as 
on  the  first  Sunday  evening  of  his  return,  when 
he  was  probably  endeavouring  to  make  out 
where  he  had  seen  her  face  before,  for  a  glance 
across  at  his  pew  was  sufficient  to  assure  her 
that  no  one  was  more  absorbed  and  reverent. 
Also  was  it  remarkable  that  in  her  frequent 
visits  to  the  poor  in  the  town — those  poor  peo- 
ple whom  she  studied  still,  though  we  are  aware 
that  her  impression  was  that  they  toaded  her 
and  disliked  her — she  met  with  this  Geoffry 
Bridge,  and  found  that  he  was  as  interested  in 
the  unfortunates  of  Brayling  and  its  environs  as 
she  was. 

Maud  Christopherson  was  not  a  girl  likely 
to  think  too  readily  that  a  man  was  in  love 
wdth  her.  That  strange  morbid  self-deprecia- 
tion, which  had  been  her  characteristic  through 
some  years  of  life,  had  not  known  a  great  deal 
of  diminution  even  in  those  happy  days  when 
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she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  regard  Lord  Eves- 
by  as  her  future  husband.  No  one  had  ever 
Kked  her — even  her  mother  had  only  been  spas- 
modic in  her  affection ;  and  there  were  a  great 
many  who  said  hard  things  of  her,  and  exag- 
gerated the  hard  things  which  she  said  herself. 
There  were  others  too  who  were  afraid  of  her 
and  her  plain-speaking ;  and  she  was  disposed 
to  believe  that  there  was  only  one  in  the  world 
who  regarded  her  with  a  pure  and  unselfish  af- 
fection. She  was  engaged  now,  and  she  tried 
to  think  that  Lord  Evesby  did  regard  her  thus  ; 
she  believed  that  she  had  taught  herself  to  think 
so  in  the  few  fleeting  rose-coloured  days  of  his  last 
stay  at  The  Woodlands ;  but  there  were  memories 
that  haunted  her,  and  ever  across  her  path  lay 
the  gigantic  shadow  of  her  money. 

Therefore  it  was  accident,  not  design  on  his 
part  surely,  that  brought  her  frequently  face 
to  face  with  that  boy  Geoffry  Bridge.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  herself  to  call  liim  *  boy/  and 
to  look  down  upon  him  from  the  superior  alti- 
tude of  her  three  years,  and   to  patronise   him, 
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perhaps,  a  little,  remembering  that  he  had 
saved  the  life  of  her  stepfather,  and  that  she  was 
the  only  person  who  appeared  grateful  for  that 
little  favour. 

It  is  possible  that  Geoffry  Bridge's  energy 
carried  him  into  extremes,  as  energy  very  often 
does,  and  that,  considering  his  worldly  pro- 
clivities, he  overdid  the  church  portions  of 
his  courtship.  It  was  all  very  well  to  hire 
horses  by  wholesale — to  spend  his  life  like  a 
centaur,  and  to  keep  always  on  the  watch  for 
"that  face,"  which  he  admired  now  more  than 
ever;  but  to  take  religion  into  the  service  of  his 
passion  was  a  mistake,  and  brought  about  its 
own  retribution. 

He  was  asked  to  an  early  tea  at  the  vicar- 
age. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Newton  had  been  also  struck 
by  Geoffry  Bridge's  devotional  exercises.  A 
gentleman  at  church  of  a  Wednesday  morning 
suggested  a  man  of  pure  frame  of  mind.  A 
Londoner  w^ho  was   down  for  his  summer  holi- 
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clay  coming  on  every  occasion  into  that  old  gray 
church,  with  a  few  devout  worshippers  of  the 
place,  was  a  refreshing  sight,  and  suggested 
that  Mrs.  Bridge's  grandson  was  an  exemplary 
young  man,  or  one  who  had  been  impressed  by 
his  last  Sunday's  sermon,  or  by  Monday  morn- 
ing's long  sea-bath.  The  Reverend  Robert  New- 
ton called  on  Geoffry  Bridge  at  his  grandmo- 
ther's house  one  evening  after  this.  He  was  very 
friendly  and  genial ;  and  wound-up  his  visit  by 
an  invitation  for  Geoffry  and  his  grandmother  to 
take  tea  with  him  at  the  vicarage.  Young  Bridge 
shivered  a  little ;  for  the  Rev.  Robert  Newton 
was  a  trifle  duller  and  prosier  out  of  his  pulpit 
than  in  it,  and  the  hour  named  was  so  early — 
Mr.  Newton  being  a  man  who  had  his  meals  at 
old-fashioned  hours — and  seemed  so  detrimental 
to  all  Mr.  Geoffry's  equestrian  prospects,  that 
he  cudgelled  his  brains  very  hard  for  a  reason- 
able excuse. 

'*  Thank  you  very  much,"  he  said  ;  "  but  the 
truth  is " 

And  then  he  came  to  a  full-stop,  in  order  to 
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reflect  on  what  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  was, 
after  all. 

"  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  to-morrow  afternoon,  Mr.  Bridge," 
urged  the  vicar.  "  We  shall  be  very  glad  of 
your  opinion  on  a  new  system  of  Bible-class 
teaching,  which  I  am  anxious  to  have  tried 
amongst  our  children,  and  those  poor  ignorant 
and  untaught  beings  who  are  harder  to  teach 
than  even  our  little  ones.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
a  very  interesting  meeting  to  us  all." 

"0  Lord — indeed !— yes,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will ;  but  unfortunately  for  me,  I  have  half-pro- 
mised to  take  my  grandmother  to — what  is  the 
name  of  the  place?"  he  said,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Bridge,  though  he  could  not  anticipate  that  his 
grandmother  would  aid  him  in  so  bare-faced  an 
excuse. 

"  I  can  put  off  that  visit,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge  ; 
"  it's  of  no  consequence  at  all." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Bridge — thank  you,"  said 
the  vicar.  "  That  enables  us  to  make  sure  of 
our  young  friend  at  once ;  and  you  will  accom- 
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pany  him  ?  Mrs.  Newton  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  you." 

"She  may,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge,  doubtfully, 
"  but  I'm  not  fond  of  company — it  tries  me  at  my 
age  ;  and  with  this  palsy  business  taking  me  un- 
awares, I  would  rather  not  promise.  I  am  bet- 
ter when  I  am  still." 

"  Well,  we  will  hope  to  see  you  with  your 
grandson.  Mr.  Howls,  our  churchwarden,  and 
Mr.  Graves,  have  both  promised  to  drop  in  for 
an  hour." 

A  cold  perspiration  began  to  bedew  the  broad 
forehead  of  Geoffry  Bridge. 

''  And  Miss  Christopherson  will  call.  She  is 
one  interested  in  every  effort  that  we  make  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  parish — a  most 
worthy  young  lady." 

"  I  should  think  she  was,"  said  Geoffry  brisk- 
ly. "I  anticipate  a  very  pleasant  afternoon. 
At  what  time  did  you  say  ?  for  I  should  not  like 
to  be  late." 

Mr.  Newton  informed  him  of  the  hour  of  meet- 
ing again,  and  then  drifted  once  more  into  the 
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theme  of  Miss  Christopherson — a  subject  on 
which  GeoiFiy  would  not  have  interrupted  him 
for  worlds. 

"  Miss  Christopherson  has  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good  for  our  parish  since  she  has 
been  amongst  us,"  he  said ;  "  and  has  put  that 
wealth  with  which  she  has  been  endowed  to 
many  worthy  uses.  I  often  wonder  how  we 
got  on  during  her  absence  from  us  for  so  many 
years ;  for  there  is  no  true  appeal  to  which  she  is 
deaf,  or  real  afiiiction  in  which  she  is  not  ready 
to  evince  her  sympathy." 

"  I  know  that — I  understand  that,"  said  Geof- 
fry.     "  She  must  be  worshipped  in  Brayling." 

"  Ahem  !  '  worshipped '  is  a  strong  term,"  re- 
plied the  clergyman ;  "  but  she  is  certainly  re- 
spected very  much.  If  she  has  a  fault,  it  is  that 
at  times  her  opinions  are  a  little  too  pronounced, 
as  I  may  say,  and  that  she  is  not  open  to  a  re- 
consideration of  them,  even  from  myself.  Then 
she  lias  odd  ideas  of  visiting,  and,  I  fear,  is 
often  imposed  upon  by  the  designing,  and  by 
those  who  do  not  come  to  our  churcli.  But  there 
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is  no  doubt  that  she  is  a  most  estimable  young 
woman." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  this,  that  she  is  right 
in  everything  that  she  does,"  said  GeofFry,  de- 
cisively ;  "  a  clear-headed  as  well  as  a  good  wo- 
man. I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  you  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Newton.  I  anticipate  a  charming 
and  instructive  day — an  awfully  jolly — a  very 
nice  afternoon  I  should  say.  Many  thanks  for 
including  me  in  your  visitors'  list.  Good- 
night." 

When  the  minister  of  the  parish  had  de- 
parted, Geoffry  turned  to  his  grandmother, 
and  said. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  luck  as  that,  now  ?" 

"  It  depends  upon  how  it  turns  out,  Jef," 
replied  his  grandmother.  "  You  are  getting 
careless.     You  say  all  sorts  of  foolish  things." 

"  So  I  do.     I  am  approaching  the  crisis." 

"  Not  yet,  boy,  not  yet,"  said  the  old  woman 
eagerly.     "  You  would  never  be  so  rash." 

"  I  will  be  as  prudent  as  I  can — as  her  good- 
ness and  beauty  will  let  me." 
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The  old  woman  shook  her  head  at  this  out- 
burst. She  was  cold  and  calculating,  and  the 
hot  blood  of  her  grandson  dismayed  her  and 
gave  her  many  fears.  He  was  in  high  spirits — 
all  seemed  very  bright  along  his  path  of  life ; 
but  the  sunshine  of  his  hopes  only  dazzled  her,  and 
she  could  not  see  whither  his  steps  led,  or  where 
that  path  would  end. 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 


GEOFFRy  LOSES  GROUND. 


rpHE  elucidation  of  the  Bible-class  project  at 
■*  the  vicarage  was  a  very  great  success.  The 
Reverend  Robert  Newton  was  eloquent,  well- 
meaning,  and  more  than  ordinarily  clear,  and 
his  auditors  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  his 
new  plans,  or  any  plans  to  suggest  of  their  own. 
The  good  vicar  looked  anxiously  towards  Miss 
Christopherson  when  he  had  concluded  his  state- 
ment, and  was  evidently  prepared  for  some  sug- 
gestions which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  combat, 
or  his  pleasure  to  submit  to,  according  to  the 
strangeness  or  the  value  of  her  remarks  ;  but 
Maud  sat  very  silent  and  thoughtful,  like  one 
■  impressed  deeply  and  favourably  by  all  that  had 
been  said. 
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It  was  in  the  very  middle  of  Mr.  Newton's 
reading  of  a  little  manuscript  copy  of  his  theory 
that  she  had  become  very  grave,  for  looking  up 
suddenly  and  encountering  Geoffry  Bridge's 
eyes  fixed  upon  her,  or  beyond  her,  she  had  felt 
her  face  flush  and  her  heart  beat  more  quickly 
for  an  instant.  Then  she  had  grown  intensely 
thoughtful  beneath  the  first  suspicion  which 
had  seized  her.  She  was  wrong,  of  course  ;  it 
was  cruel  to  believe  it  of  him ;  she  would  be  an- 
swerable to  herself  presently  for  her  want  of 
generosity ;  suspicion,  of  everybody  was  an  at- 
tribute which  had  grown  with  her  growth,  and 
was  a  part  of  her  natural  character.  She  had 
forgotten,  after  that,  Mr.  Newton's  theory,  she 
was — Heaven  forgive  her  inattention  ! — scarcely 
more  interested  in  it  than  Mr.  Geofiiy  Bridge 
was,  who,  she  was  even  yet  disposed  to  believe, 
had  not  listened  to  a  word.  Was  the  man  a 
mocker  of  the  truth,  and  of  the  efforts  of  worthy 
and  religious  men  to  advance  their  fellow-crea- 
tures' interests  here  and  hereafter,  and  had  he 
come  there  out  of  idle  curiosity,  after  all  ?     He 
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knew  nothing  of  the  subject  in  which  Mr.  New- 
ton had  told  her  that  he  had  expressed  only 
last  night  his  deepest  interest.  She  was  sure 
that  he  cared  almost  less  than  nothing  for  it. 
He  was  not  a  religious  man,  she  feared  ;  and  if 
not,  then  he  was  a  hypocrite.  She  could  have 
forgiven  a  want  of  religious  feeling,  but  not  a 
false  pretension  to  it.  It  was  this  which  had 
incensed  her  first  against  her  mother's  second 
husband ;  for  whom  she  had  not  a  grain  of  re- 
spect now,  let  her  try  never  so  hard. 

Geoffry  Bridge  was  considerably  surprised  to 
find  Maud  Christopherson  a  shade  or  two  cooler 
towards  him  after  this  than  she  had  been  on 
her  first  appearance  at  the  vicarage.  It  was 
treason  to  think  that  she  was  variable  in  her  tem- 
perament, that  she  was  likely  to  turn  from  him 
without  a  reason  :  and  yet  what  reason  for  her 
coolness  had  thus  suddenly  developed  itself? 
He  had  not  even  looked  at  her  with  his  old  re- 
verence, unless  he  was  certain  that  she  would 
not  meet  his  gaze ;  and  when  she  had  turned 
colour  and  looked  down,  he  was  sure  that  it  was 
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a  picture  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  immediately 
above  her  head,  which  he  had  been  inspecting. 
What  he  was  thinking  about  was  quite  another 
matter ;  but  she  could  not  read  his  thoughts,  or 
take  offence  at  them,  he  was  sure ;  for,  remem- 
bering the  wise  counsel  of  his  grandmother  be- 
fore departing  that  afternoon,  he  had  been 
more  than  ever  on  his  guard. 

Th3  little  party  broke  up  immediately  after 
tea, — the  Bible-class  matter  having  been  dis- 
cussed before  that  festive  meal, — and  it  was  only 
half-past  six  when  Maud  Christopherson  was 
outside  the  vicarage  gates.  She  had  intended 
to  walk  home,  and  had  made  known  her  inten- 
tion before  leaving  The  Woodlands;  but  she 
wished  that  Mr.  Lawson  had  sent  the  carriage 
for  her,  when  she  discovered  that  Geoffry  Bridge 
was  at  her  side.  She  would  have  been  glad  to 
get  away  without  any  more  conversation  with 
this  young  man,  to  whom  she  had  already  said 
good-day  in  Mr.  Newton's  drawing-room.  He 
was  certainly  obtrusive ;  and  now  that  she  read 
his  character  more  clearly,  he  was  a  little  ob- 
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jectionable — one  more  of  the  many  whom  a 
closer  acquaintance  had  set  in  the  true  and  worst 
light.  She  had  been  interested  in  this  Geoffiy 
Bridge,  and  in  his  bravery  and  becoming  mo- 
desty ;  she  had  heard  of  his  success  in  life  from 
his  grandmother,  and  believed  that  he  was  de- 
serving of  that  further  reward  in  business  which 
awaited  him ;  she  had  even  heard  Mrs.  Deborah 
Bridge  detail  to  her  her  grandson's  ambition  to 
become  rich,  and  represent  his  native  place  in 
Parliament,  and  she  had  hoped  that  he  would  se- 
cure his  seat  for  Brayling  some  day,  even  at  the 
expense  of  her  stepfather,  who  had  talked  of 
putting  up  for  the  borough  after  Maud  was 
married.  Now  she  believed  that  he  was  hard 
and  irreligious,  and  yet  one  professed  to  be  a 
very  devout  man.  Was  he  thinking  of  Par- 
liament already,  and  of  Mr.  Newton's  vote  and 
influence  ? 

"  You  are  going  to  walk  home,  Miss  Christo- 
pherson  ?  "  asked  Geoffry. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  not  late,    and   it  is  a  pleasant 
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walk,"    she    said     quickly,     "  Good-day,     Mr. 
Bridge." 

"  One  moment,"  he  said  as  quickly  as  her- 
self. 

She  looked  up  with  that  well-bred  surprise 
which  acts  so  frequently  as  a  complete  extin- 
guisher to  any  "  try  ons"  of  the  forwarder  and 
manlier  sex,  but  he  was  not  daunted. 

"  I  am  going  your  way — part  of  your  way," 
he  said,  ''  and  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  if  you 
will  allow  me  f 

This  reminded  her  of  Brayling  flower-show, 
and  she  said, 

"  Another  explanation  to  be  given  by  you  or 
required  by  me,  Mr.  Bridge  ?" 

"  Well,  it  will  be  required  by  you  in  this  in- 
stance, Miss  Christopherson,"  he  said,  with  an 
aggravating  coolness ;  "  and  I  will  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  a  few  steps  with  you  for  the 
purpose." 

Miss  Christopherson  bowed,  and  they  went 
on  together.     She  chose  the  high-road  leading 
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to  her  stepfather's  house,  and  not  the  path  across 
the  fields  and  past  the  Bridges'  villa.  He  be- 
gan again  in  the  Brayling  flower-show  style. 

"I  said  once  that  I  had  a  habit  of  speaking 
out,"  he  continued.  *'  That  was  on  the  day 
you  were  kind  enough  to  call  me  friend,  if  you 
remember.  As  one  who  values  your  friendship 
very  highly,  may  I  ask  if  I  have  w^ounded  your 
feelings  in  any  way,  or  if  I  am  losing  ground 
in  your  opinion  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  plain  speaker  myself,  Mr.  Bridge," 
said  Maud,  rising  equal  to  the  occasion  :  "and 
though  it  is  hardly  fair,  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance as  ours  has  been,  to  cross-question  me  thus 
closely,  I  will  answer  as  frankly  as  yourself. 
You  have  not  wounded  my  feelings — you  are 
losing  ground." 

"  Why  f  he  said,  so  impetuously  that  she 
wished  she  had  been  a  trifle  less  frank  on  the 
instant ;  for  on  the  instant,  in  that  eager  miser- 
able look  towards  her,  she  approached  very 
closely  to  the  truth;  that  fact  in  which  she  would 
have  thought  it  madness  to  believe,  although 
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most  girls  in  her  place  would  have  jumped  at  it 
long  ago. 

She  did  not  answer  ;  and  he  said  again,  less 
impetuously,  but  with  a  greater  degree  of  huski- 
ness, 

"Why,  Miss  Christopherson ?" 

She  was  sorry  that  she  had  been  led  into 
another  discussion  with  this  odd  being :  but  she 
had  confessed  to  her  love  of  frank  speaking, 
had  been  even  somewhat  vain  of  her  frankness, 
and  there  was  no  escape  for  her.  She  stole  a 
side-glance  at  him  ;  and  the  truth  which  she  had 
approached  went  farther  away  on  the  instant, 
he  was  looking  so  grave  and  staid,  and  so  com- 
pletely the  master  of  himself. 

"  You  have  been  to  our  church  on  all  occa- 
sions during  the  present  week  ;  you  have  taken 
some  little  trouble  to  attend  church,  and  you 
have  visited  Mr.  Newton  with  an  earnest  desire, 
as  he  tells  me,  to  further  his  good  work  ;  but  you 
were  not  interested  in  what  he  said  to-day — you 
were,  in  fact,  totally  indifferent." 

VOL.  II.  X 
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"  It  is  a  grave  charge,"  said  Geoffry ;  *'  but  I 
must  plead  guilty  to  it." 

"  You  owD,  then,  without  a  blush  that  you 
are  a  hypocrite,"  cried  Maud,  ^'and  without 
an  expression  of  sorrow  at  the  ridicule  which 
you  have  cast  on  God's  work,  you  confess  this 
to  me." 

Geofiry  put  his  hands  behind  him,  and  wnmg 
them  silently  together.  Her  indignation  had 
dismayed  him ;  the  way  in  which  she  had  looked 
upon  his  conduct  was  not  assuring ;  and  he  dared 
not  then,  in  the  face  of  her  anger,  perhaps  of 
her  contempt,  hazard  the  bold  experiment 
which  he  had  resolved  to  make  before  he  left  for 
good.  *" 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, "  that  you  should  think  I  went  to 
the  vicarage  to  ridicule  the  efforts  of  a  man 
whose  profession  entitles  him  to  respect ;  I  deny 
at  least  that  intention.  And  I  do  not  con- 
fess to  hypocrisy  in  this  matter,"  he  added 
proudly. 

"Is  not  indifference  to  a  subject  in  which  you 
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feipjn  an  interest,  hypocrisy,  Mr.  Bridge  ?"  asked 
Maud. 

"Not  exactly,"  he  answered. 

"  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,"  said  Maud.  "  I 
am  not  a  religious  woman,  only  a  woman  trying 
to  become  religious,  if  her  faults  will  allow  her  ; 
but  I  cannot  see  any  excuse  for  you,  if  you  have 
no  sympathy  with  Christian  work.  I  would 
rather  you  had  scoffed  at  it  than  feigned  an  in- 
terest you  did  not  feel." 

"  You  are  severe,"  he  murmured ;  "  and,  upon 
my  honour.  Miss  Christopherson,  you  misjudge 
me." 

"  I  thought  you  went  to  church  in  gratitude 
for  your  late  escape ;  that  your  danger,  and  the 
merciful  preservation  from  it,  had  aroused  in  you 
some  sense  of  reverence." 

"  I  am  grateful  for  my  life,"  he  said ;  "  and  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  a  merciful  Hand  which 
drew  me  from  the  jaws  of  death.  But  I  have 
not  gone  to  church  to  return  thanks  yet.  You 
must  not  call  me,  or  think  me,  a  hypocrite,  for 
all  this,"  Geofiry  added  more  warmly,  as  though 

x2 
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the  stigma  she  had  cast  -upon  him  was  rankling 
with  closer  reflection  on  the  accusation.  "I 
will  explain  myself  soon — too  soon,  I  fear ;  and 
until  then  believe  the  best  of  me  that  you 
can. 

"  Your  manner  is  incomprehensible,  Mr. 
Bridge,"  said  Maud  ;  "  but  you  must  not  think 
that  I  have  a  right  to  demand  any  explanation 
of  your  conduct.  I  have  been  hasty — as  I  al- 
ways am,  unfortunately,"  she  added  with  a 
sigh  ;  "  and  the  discussion  may  as  well  end 
here." 

"  With  your  thinking  me  a  hypocrite  and  a 
scoffer  ?  Oh,  yes,  that's  very  likely,"  replied 
Geofifry  Bridge  lugubriously. 

Maud  was  calming  down  rapidly.  She  was 
anxious  to  dismiss  the  subject,  and  dismiss  the 
defendant  at  the  same  time ;  and  at  his  last  re- 
ply she  could  not  resist  a  smile  again.  Geofifry 
Bridge  was  a  little  incomprehensible ;  but  she 
would  press  him  no  farther  for  an  explanation 
of  his  irreverent  conduct — she  was  growing 
afraid  of  him,  as  she  went  nearer  and  nearer  to 
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that  truth  which  his  manner  indicated,  and  yet 
to  which  she  would  shut  her  eyes  and  proceed 
steadily  on  her  way,  if  it  were  possible. 

"  I  ^\^ll  believe,  then,  that  you  have  had  other 
motives,"  she  replied  ;  '^  but  they  must  have 
been  unworthy  of  you,  after  the  confession  which 
you  have  already  made  to  me." 

"  Unworthy — no,"  he  answered  very  firmly. 

"  Nothing  can  excuse  in  my  eyes  the  making 
a  cloak  of  one's  religion,"  said  Maud  as  firmly  as 
he  again. 

"  I  will  own  it  a  fault — an  inexcusable  fault — 
a  temptation  if  you  will,  w^hich  it  was  beyond 
my  power  to  resist,  but " 

He  paused,  and  she  did  not  ask  him  to  com- 
plete his  sentence — which  was  completed  for  all 
that,  and  in  a  matter-of-fact,  odd  way,  wdiich, 
had  she  been  less  nervous  now,  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  amusing  to  her. 

"  But,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
"  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  I  will   wish   you   good    evening  now^,   Mr. 
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Bridge,"  said  Maud,  becoming  very  timid,  and. 
growing  very  much  afraid  of  him. 

He  did  not  observe  her  nervousness,  for  he 
was  looking  intently  at  the  roadway.  He  went 
on  by  her  side,  taking  long  strides  to  keep  up 
with  her  as  she  increased  her  pace,  and  the 
thoughts  deepened  with  him  as  he  walked. 
Maud  had  to  repeat  her  question  before  he  an- 
swered her. 

"  I  will  accompany  you  a  little  farther,"  he 
said,  half  absently ;  "  I  can  turn  off  by  the  pol- 
lard walk,  half  a  mile  from  your  house.  It  is  the 
nearest  way  home  for  me." 

She  was  aware  of  it;  but  she  had  been  anx- 
ious to  say  "  Good  evening"  for  all  that.  They 
went  on  together  silently  for  the  next  few 
minutes,  and  then  he  suddenly  said, 

"  To  lose  ground  with  a  friend !  To  feel  that 
a  man  has  gone  back  in  that  esteem  in  which  he 
would  have  made  progress,  is  a  keen  and  bitter 
knowledge." 

"  You  asked  me  for  my  answer,"  she  replied ; 
"  and,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  how  1  re- 
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gard  you,  or  you  me  ?  We  are  not  likely  to 
meet  many  times  in  our  lives." 

"  You  have  called  me  your  friend — you  have 
told  me  that  a  position  achieved  by  one's  own 
exertions  is  the  greatest  of  all  positions,  and 
that  in  a  few  years  we  may  be,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  and  only  in  a  worldly  sense,  equals.  Why 
are  we  not  likely  to  meet  many  times  in  our 
lives.  Miss  Christopherson  f 

*^  Life  is  full  of  changes.  I  do  not  look  for- 
ward to  remaining  all  my  life  in  Dorsetshire." 

She  was  thinking  of  Lord  Evesby  then. 

'^  Yes,  life  is  full  of  changes :  the  maxim  is 
true,  and  trite,  and  depressing.  I  think  I  will 
bid  you  good  night  now." 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Bridge,"  she  answered,  with 
an  alacrity  that  brought  the  colour  to  his  face. 
He  held  her  hand  in  his  longer  than  there  was 
any  occasion  for,  and  yet  not  long  enough  for 
her  to  withdraw  it  from  his  clasp.  When  she 
felt  her  own  colour  inclined  to  flutter  to  her  face, 
he  had  relinquished  her  hand,  and  was  looking 
very  steadily,  very  sorrowfully  at  her. 
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"  I  should  like  to  explain  my  unwarrantable 
conduct  now,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
very  much,  and  which  made  her  heart  sink  with 
fear  of  him;  "to  offer  my  excuses  and  be  gone. 
I  have  been  very  foolish.  I  have  acted  very 
wrongly,  and  perhaps  the  sooner  I  apologise 
the  better." 

"  No,  no.  I  want  no  apology — no  explana- 
tion, Mr.  Bridge,"  said  Maud  quickly ;  "  good 
night  again." 

"  Good  night,"  he  echoed  back. 

Thank  heaven  that  it  had  ended  thus!  thought 
Maud. 

She  went  on  with  a  beating  heart  and  with 
rapid  little  feet  away  from  him.  She  saw  it  all, 
she  understood  it  all  now  ;  and  there  was  much 
to  scare  her  in  the  man's  sudden  and  unwarrant- 
able fancy.  She  was  thankful  that  she  was  free 
of  him  ;  when  once  more  his  shadow  by  her  side 
took  her  breath  away.  This  was  like  persecution; 
and  she  stopped,  and  with  a  great  effort  lookedin  to 
his  flice  with  all  that  coldness  and  hardness  of  ex- 
pression which  had  daunted  more  than  him  in  its 
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time.  He  saw  it ;  and  though  he  was  a  brave 
man,  a  bold  suitor  not  likely  to  be  set  aside 
without  one  effort,  however  futile,  to  secure  the 
happiness  for  which  his  heart  longed,  he  gave 
up  then,  realising  how  far  apart  they  were  in 
wish  and  thought  and  station. 

He  raised  his  hat,  and  said,  "  Only  a  few  more 
words,  Miss  Christ opherson ;  you  were  quite 
right." 

"  Right ! "  she  repeated  ;  "  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  We  are  not  likely  to  meet  many  times  in 
our  lives.     I  see  that — I  am  sure  of  that." 

He  went  away  from  her  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
approached  her  ;  and  his  strange,  hopeless  look 
haunted  her  all  the  way  home,  and  did  not  pass 
away  from  her  memory  for  many  a  long  day. 
In  her  room  that  night  she  saw  it  again,  and 
was  grieved  for  it,  and  angry  with  it,  and  al- 
together restless.  The  night  was  hot ;  and  that, 
and  her  own  thoughts,  kept  her  awake  and 
feverish.  She  sat  at  her  Avindow  when  the 
house  was  still  for  the  night  and  every  one  was 
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sleeping  save  herself,  and  tried  to  piece  out  the 
story,  and  to  find  the  flaw  in  it  and  in  her  con- 
duct which  had  led  this  Geoffry  Bridge  to  ap- 
proach her  closely,  and  scare  her  with  his  vain 
ambitions.  But  the  story  was  an  enigma,  and 
there  was  no  following  it  to  the  end.  It  was 
wild  and  irrational,  and  confusing ;  at  one  mo- 
ment she  was  angry  with  him  at  his  presump- 
tion, and  at  another  there  was  a  strange  wish 
to  lean  her  forehead  on  the  cool  window-sill 
and  cry  for  pity  of  him.  Was  he  young  and 
romantic,  and  had  he  taken  this  fancy  to  heart 
again,  after  all  those  years  of  separation,  di- 
rectly they  had  met  ?  or  was  he  mad  ?  or  was 
it  the  desperate  greed  of  a  covetous  nature 
that  had  tempted  him  to  this  folly  ?  Yes,  it 
was  the  money !  She  saw  it  all ;  and  she 
struck  her  white  hand  impatiently  upon  the  sill 
at  this  boy's  calculation,  that  took  into  account 
perhaps  his  handsome  face,  his  tact  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  of  the  weak  hearts 
which  beat  sometimes  in  women,  and  set  them 
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against  the  hundred-and-fifty-thoiisand  pounds 
which  all  Brayling  knew  her  rich  father  had  be- 
queathed to  her.  Oh,  the  shadow  of  this  money, 
for  ever  falling  athwart  her  path  in  life,  and 
robbing  it  of  all  the  light  which  should  have 
been  natural  to  her  youth !  Oh,  the  hateful 
money ! 

Then  the  juster  and  more  charitable  thoughts 
returned  to  her  and  Geoffry  Bridge,  as  she  had 
seen  him  last,  despairing  and  yet  stern,  stole 
like  a  ghost  between  her  and  her  estimate  of 
his  conduct.  He  could  not  have  looked  like 
that,  no  actor  could  have  feigned  that  strange 
expression  with  which  he  had  passed  away,  or 
given  such  utter  mournfulness  to  his  last  words. 
Poor  silly  fellow,  to  build  his  hopes  on  her,  and 
to  base  them  on  so  slight  a  foundation !  It 
was  as  well  for  him  that  he  was  hardly 
two-and-twenty,  and  could  easily  and  surely 
pass  away  from  this  infatuation.  If  it  were  an 
infatuation,  she  thought  again ;  if  he  were  not 
miserly  or  insane ;    for,  the    money  set  aside, 
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what  was  there  in  her  save  an  irritable  and  sus- 
picious woman  ?     Would  Lord  Evesby,  despite 
all  his  protestations,  have  been  faithful  to  her  if 
the  money  had  been  lacking — would  even  he  ? 
she  wondered. 

Suddenly  she  leaned  forwards,  hurled  away 
as  it  were  from  her  dreamings  under  the  dark 
sky  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  coming  up  the 
garden  in  the  far  distance  where  the  great  cliff 
hung  over  the  sea-beach  below.  She  forgot  all 
her  meditations  upon  her  two  lovers,  and  felt 
extremely  disposed  to  scream  forth  "  Murder !" 
and  "  Thieves !"  in  a  most  natural  and  unro- 
mantic  manner.  But  she  checked  the  first  im- 
pulse, and  drew  down  the  window,  and  hid  her- 
self in  the  shadow  of  the  heavy  curtains  which 
draped  it,  ready  to  watch  and  act  on  her  guard, 
or  give  the  alarm,  as  the  occasion  might  neces- 
sitate. She  had  extinguished  the  light  before 
sitting  down  for  a  "  good  think,"  and  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  below  to  be  aware  of  her 
on  watch  from  behind  the  curtains  of  her  room. 
The  night  was  still,  and  despite  the  closed  wiu- 
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dow  the  footsteps  sounded  loudly  on  the  gravel. 
She  strained  her  eyes  through  the  small  crevice 
which  she  had  left  iu  the  curtains,  and  kept 
them  fixed  upon  the  broad  garden  paths  which 
were  distinguishable  yet.  Some  one  was  there 
at  last ;  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  dis- 
tance standing  by  the  wire  arch,  whereon  she 
had  trained  her  roses,  gathering  some  flowers 
there  with  an  earnest  carefulness.  Then  he  came 
on  again  across  the  lawn,  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dow, clasped  for  an  instant  his  two  hands  to- 
gether full  of  roses,  with  an  earnestness  which 
led  her  to  shrink  back  as  if  he  had  seen  her 
watching  ;  and  the  instant  afterwards  the  tres- 
passer was  walking  quickly  back  by  the  way  he 
had  come. 

It  was  Geoffry  Bridge,  she  was  sure — as  sure 
as  that  he  was  mad,  poor  fellow.  And  she  shud- 
dered as  she  thought  of  the  dark  night,  of  the 
high  fence  which  he  had  scaled,  of  the  path  and 
the  old  hand-rail  which  went  down  from  the 
cliff  to  the  seashore,  and  of  the  long  toilsome 
and  dangerous  walk  before  him  to  his  home, 
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with  the  tide  rolling  in  fast,  as  she  knew  it  was 
by  the  hour  which  the  clocks  began  striking  in 
her  great  grand  home. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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